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CHAPTER I. 



ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY. 

I AM always very sorry, when I can find no 
noti-ce made, or anecdotes given, of the early 
lives of your heroes, for as I write for my dear 
boy, I should like to write of boyish days. I 
should like, if possible, to trace the gradual 
progress, from the open, generous, trusting 
ttature of childhood, to the high resolve, the 
unblemished honour, the dauntless courage 
of the great man. Such will not be the case 
with Lord Rodney, for I can tell little more of 
bis early life, than that he was bom in Fe- 
bruary, 1718 — that his Majesty George the 
l»| B 



2 LORD RODNEY. 

First stood sponsor for him at his baptism — 
that he was christened George Brydges, and 
that at a very early age .before almost he had 
left the years of babyhood he was sent to 
Harrow School. 

At the request of his royal godfather, 
George Bridges Rodney, had from the cradle 
been destined for the sea ; at twelve years old, 
therefore, having quitted Harrow, he com- 
menced his naval career, by sailing with Ad- 
miral Medley, and for the six following years, 
continued with him on the Newfoundland 
station. 

I must here tell you, that the affairs on the 
continent of Europe, were at this time more 
than ever embroiled. Prussia, Sweden, Hun- 
gary, France, and Austria were all at variance 
with each other, and England, from having 
been peace-maker and umpire between the 
contending countries, had unhappily become a 
party concerned, thus ontering into a long, and 
with few exceptions, inglorious war. 

In 1739, he was then one- and- twenty, 
your hero was made lieutenant in the Dolphin. 
In 1742, was appointed to a man-of-war of 
sixty-four guns, and &om that period until 
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the 45, was employed in various services, all 
of which, although they tended to confirm his 
high character as a seaman, were of too little 
note to carry much interest with them. 

His next appointment was to the Centurion, 
and for two years he continued to cruise on 
the North Seas, commanding on that station 
while Prince Charles Edward Stuart, paid his 
brief eventful visit to the home, and the coun- 
try, of his fathers. 

His good services had now procured for 
Captain Rodney his favourite ship, the Eagle 
of 64 guns, and in it he joined the squadron, 
under the command of Admiral Hawke. 

Two hundred and fifty-two sail of French 
merchant ships, destined for the West Indies, 
had at this time assembled in the Basque 
Eoads near Bochelle. They were to be escorted 
by eight ships of the line, and Admiral Hawke, 
with no more than fourteen sail of the line, 
was despatched to intercept their progress. 
In the engagement that followed, Captain 
Bodney is said to have borne a distinguished 
part, and of the six prizes with which, on the 
31st of October, Admiral Hawke returned to 
Portsmouth, he had taken one. 

o 2 



4 LORD RODNEY. 

It was upon his arrival in England, on this 
occasion, that when presented hy Loi;d Anson 
to his Majesty George the Second, the king 
remarked, on his not heing hefore aware of 
having so young a man, a captain in his navy. 
" Sire," replied Lord Anson, " young Rodney 
has been already six years a captain, and with- 
out reflecting on others, I wish, most heartily 
wish, your majesty had one hundred more such 
captains, to the terror of your majesty's ene- 
mies." 

The war — which now for seven years had 
been almost universal through every country 
in Europe, and from which none, and least of 
all England, had reaped anything hut blood- 
shed, failure, and accumulation of debt — was 
now about, for a time at least, to close, and 
a treaty of peace, between France and Eng- 
land, was in 1748, concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Thus a temporary truce was obtained, or I 
should rather say, a nominal truce, for though 
the war had actually ceased in Europe, in the 
East and West Indies it was still carried on 
without any regard to the treaty signed. 

Until the year 1 758, 1 find little farther to 
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relate. At that date, however, the encroach- 
ments of the French, upon the English settle- 
ments in North America, were such, as to 
occasion a fleet, under the command of Admi- 
ral Boscawen, being despatched for their pro- 
tection, and from this time the war with 
France, which, although for some years it had 
slumbered, had never been wholly extinct, 
was commenced with redoubled vigour. 

In 1759, Captain Rodney, now promoted to 
the rank of Bear Admiral, was appointed to the 
command of a small squadron, destined to 
bombard Havre de Grace. Information had 
been received that the French meditated an 
invasion of the British territories, and that a 
number of flat-bottomed boats of a peculiar 
construction, and intended for transporting 
the troops, were preparing in that port. 

Early in July, Admiral Rodney anchored in 
the road to Havre, and having immediately 
given orders for placing the bomb-vessels, he 
commenced destroying the boats, magazines, 
stores, (fee,, of the enemy. During the space 
of fifty-two hours the fight was continued with- 
out intermission, for the French troops were 
very numerous, and proved themselves quite 
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as indefatigable in erecting new batteries, as 
in returning the fire of the English. The 
success of the latter was, however, soon evi- 
dent. The town itself was several times in 
flames, and among the boats, magazines, and 
stores, the fire raged with so much of fury, 
that notwithstanding the exertions of several 
hundred men, it was not for many hours ex- 
tinguished. The terror and consternation of 
the poor inhabitants during this time, you 
may believe, was very great. Hundreds, in- 
deed, fled from their own homes, and left, as 
they believed, their entire property at the 
mercy of the enemy; for a descent of the 
English was at this time expected on the 
town. 

Such was not, however, the intention of the 
British Admiral : the destruction of the boats, 
so as to prevent the possibility of an invasion, 
had been the purport of their brief, and, to the 
enemy disastrous, visit to Havre. And this 
had been so well accomplished that not only 
were the designs of the French court frus- 
trated, and their preparations for war de- 
stroyed, but the port itself was reduced to a 
state in which, as a naval arsenal, it could. 
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during the continuance of the war, no longer 
annoy Great Britain. 

Early in the following year Admiral Rodney 
was again employed in active service, for it 
had been determined by government to attack 
the French possessions in the West Indies ; 
and Martinique, the most flourishing and 
populous of all their settlements^ was selected 
as the object of attack. With what show of 
right, I fear I cannot explain, unless, indeed, 
which I should be sorry to do, we acknowledge 
the truth of the old saying, '' that might makes 
right;" but so it was — Martinique, in case 
of a peace, would furnish Great Britain with a 
place of the greatest importance, either to re- 
tain as her own possession, or to barter with 
another country. While if Spain, on the con- 
trary, persisted in an inclination for war, it 
gave England a footing in that country where 
the Spaniards might be attacked with the best 
hopes of success. And thus an armament 
greater than any that had yet been destined 
for the West Indies was committed to the care 
of Rear Admiral Rodney. The land forces that 
were to accompany the expedition being under 
the command of Major General Moncton. 
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On the 21st of October, Admiral Eodney 
left Plymouth. On the 7th of January, 1762, 
the whole fleet reached their destination, and 
after silencing the forts on the coast, an- 
chored in St. Pierre's Bay, thus taking posses- 
sion of an excellent harbour, and securing the 
troops a safe landing in the north of the island 
of Martinique. 

After a careftil examination of the coast, it 
was resolved to attempt an attack between 
Point Negro and the Cas de Pilotte. The 
first object was to silence the batteries, 
then the greater part of General Moncton s 
troops were landed, and soon afterwards, 
without the loss of a single man, the whole 
army was on shore. 

The difficulties they had to encounter in 
landing, however, they soon found were far 
fix)m being the greatest with which they had 
to contend before laying siege to Port Eoy al, for 
the whole country was more strongly fortified 
by its situation and its inaccessible rocks, than 
it could ever have been, by the hand of man. 
Large streams of water that forced their way 
down the steep and rugged mountains, have 
worn channels so deep, that the country is 
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everywhere intersected by ravines, while large 
stones that the torrents have rolled down the 
sides of the rocks, make any attempt at ascent 
doubly dangerous. Wherever a chance of 
obtaining a footing did seem practicable, the 
French had erected batteries, and thus the 
difficulties to be overcome would appear to us, 
almost insurmountable. 

Such was not, however, the opinion of the 
brave band who had undertaken the arduous 
attempt. I must not forget to tell you that in 
addition to the army, a large body of seamen 
had been landed, and, as their exertions in 
bringing up the cannon through three miles of 
such country as I have attempted to describe 
must not be passed over, I cannot, I think, do 
them greater justice than by copying the letter 
of an officer of the army, dated February 1 0, 
1762. 

" As soon as we were all landed," he says, 
" our engineers immediately set to work in 
raising batteries, as well to establish our foot- 
ing in the island, as to cover our advance 
upon the posts of the enemy. For this pur- 
pose all the cannon and other warlike stores 
were landed as soon as possible, and dragged 
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by the sailors to any point thought proper. 
You may fancy you know the spirit of these 
fellows, but to see them in action, exceeds any 
idea that can be formed of them, A hundred 
or two, with ropes and pullies, will do more 
than all the dray horses in London. Let but 
their tackle hold, and they will draw you a 
cannon or mortar on its proper carriage, up 
to any height, though the weight be never so 
great. It is droll enough to see them tugging 
along, with a good twenty-four pounder at 
their heels. On they go, huzzaing and halloo- 
ing, sometimes up hill, sometimes down hill, 
now standing fast in the breaks, presently 
floundering in the mud, and as careless of 
everything but the matter committed to their 
charge, as if danger a,nd death had nothing to 
do with them. We have had a thousand of 
these brave fellows, sent to our assistance by 
the Admiral, and the service they have done 
us, both on shore, and on the water, is in- 
credible." 

The brave seamen did indeed deserve the 
praise thus lavished upon them. Up the 
steepest mountains, and across the enemy's 
fire, they dragged the heaviest guns, and mor- 
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tars, with so much of coolness and intrepidity, 
that on the first cannon sent up the heights, a 
sailor, by way, I suppose, of encouragement to 
his fiiends, was seated, playing, with the utmost 
unconcern, the patriotic tune of ' God save 
the King ! ' The attack on Martinique proved 
successful in every quarter, and on the 12th 
of February a capitulation for the surrender of 
the whole to his British Majesty, was entered 
into and agreed upon. 

This first success of the English alarmed the 
French government for the remainder of their 
possessions in the West Indies, and they 
despatched therefore seven sail of the line, 
and three fiigates, not only with the intention 
of defending, but in their turn, to harass the 
British possessions, and in conjunction with a 
strong squadron from Spain, to make an 
attack on the island of Jamaica. 

IntelUgence of this design reached Admiral 
Bodney, and he lost no time in despatching 
a large portion of the fleet under command of 
Sir James Douglas for the protection of that 
island. 

The fears of the French seemed not unlikely 
to be realized. A portion of the fleet under 
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command of CaptaiD Harvey, of the DragOD, 
had summoned, in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, the governor of St. Lucie, to surrender 
the forts and garrisons of that island, and this 
condition, if immediately complied with, was 
to secure the French troops a safe transport 
to France. The inhabitants had, upon the 
appearance of the English, declined taking 
up arms in their own defence, or that of the 
island, and thus the governor, having no 
choice left, capitulated for himself, and the 
troops being sent to their own country, sur- 
rendered. 

The island of Gemada followed the ex- 
ample, and thus, without opposition, one safe 
and valuable port after another became the 
property of the English. 

No further event of importance occurred 
during the continuance of the squadron in the 
West Indies, and in the course of the summer 
negociations were entered into for a general 
peace between the contending powers. In 
return for concessions on the part of France, 
Great Britain restored to that country the 
conquered islands of Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and St. Lucie ; and in February, 1763, France, 
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Spain, and England, had signed, and sealed, 
the treaty of peace commenced a few months 
previous to that date. 

In August of the same year, Admiral 
Rodney returned to England and shortly after- 
wards was appointed governor of the Koyal 
Hospital at Greenwich. Of the four years he 
continued to preside over that great and noble 
establishment, I shall I fear find little to relate, 
except indeed an anecdote which proves the 
heart of the hardy sailor, as good and kind 
and thoughtful of the comfort of others, as it 
was brave and fearless. 

At that period few of the pensioners were 
allowed the comfort of great-coats, and these 
only after a petition had been made and 
^proved of by the governor. The first winter 
Sir George Eodney, (for he had, in considera- 
tion of his services, been raised to the rank of 
baronet,) granted an unusual number of such 
applications, it requiring no greater eloquence 
to move his heart, than the sight of an old 
sailor, on a cold day. The consequence of this 
was, that the order for great-coats became so 
general as to attract the attention of the lieut. 
governor, who forthwith took upon him to 
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represent the Admiral^s conduct as very blame- 
able. 

Sir George Rodney, who was present at the 
time, got up, and after expressing his sur- 
prise at such interference, assured his oppo- 
nent that he had the greatest respect for him 
as one who, by his own merits, had raised him- 
self from a foremast man, to his present rank 
of admiral. "A circumstance," he said, 
*' which not only does you the highest honour, 
but would have led me to expect in you an 
advocate, rather than an opposer to so neces- 
sary an indulgence. Many of the poor men 
at the door," he continued, " have been your 
shipmates, and once your companions. Never 
hurt a brother sailor, and let me warn you 
against two things more. The first is, not to in- 
terfere between me, and my. duty as governor ; 
and the second, not to object to these brave 
men having great-coats while you are your- 
self so fond of one, as to wear it by the side 
of so good a fire as you are sitting by at this 
moment There are very few young sailors 
that come to London without paying Green- 
wich Hospital a visit, and it shall be the rule 
of my conduct as far as my authority extends, 
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to render the old men's lives so comfortable, 
that the younger shall say when he leaves it, 
* Who would not be a sailor to live as happy 
as a prince in his old age ? ' " He kept his 
word, for from that time every man was allowed 
a great-coat, and I daresay that to this day 
many an old sailor, as he rolls his comfortable 
wrap around him, blesses the name of Bodney 
for this, and many another comfort, added, 
through his means, to the hospital. 

In the year 1771, Admiral Sir George 
Bodney was again appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in Jamaica, but during his term of three 
years' service there, no event of interest oc- 
curred. I shall, therefore, not only pass over 
that period, but make as slight mention as 
possible, of an equally inactive, And very melan- 
choly portion of his life. Strange as it may 
seem, this faithful servant of his country, who 
had already in so great a degree, and who still 
further, was to re-establish the waning honour 
of the British navy, was for the four succeeding 
years of his return from Jamaica left to suffer, 
in exile and in a foreign country, all the 
cruel privations of want, and was at last, to a 
stranger^ and to an enemy to his nation, in- 

10 



16 LORD RODNEY. 

debted for that assistance, which was never 
tendered him by his own countrymen. 

On finding that the embarrassed state of his 
aflfairs, was such as to prevent his remaining in 
safety in England, Sir George Rodney had 
repaired to Franee, and for some time resided 
in Paris; but when rumour was afloat of a 
new war with that country, and he eagerly 
desired to leave the French capital, and proffer 
again, his services to his country, bitter must 
have been his feelings, when, unable to dis- 
charge the debts he owed in that city, he was 
compelled to remain inactive. 

The distresses of so brave an officer, excited 
the interest even of strangers, and the good 
old Due deBiron, made, through their mutual 
friend Lady Dunmore, a proffer of whatever 
sum might be necessary to discharge the 
debts, and allow of the English Admiral's 
return to his own country. 

The proposal was made, and was decidedly 
but grateftdly refused. It was impossible, he 
said, for him to accept the generous offer of the 
Mareschal de Biron, but he would long and 
gratefiilly retain it in his memory. He still 
hoped to meet, if not with favour, at leagt with 
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with justice from those in whose power it was 
by accepting his proffered services to free him 
from his painful position, and in this hope he 
applied to the Earl of Sandwich, but that 
nobleman, although formerly, and in after- 
times, apparently the stanch friend of the 
Admiral, seems all this time to have neglected 
and forgotten him. It was evident that a 
personal interview with the King, would alone 
procure for him, the desired command in any 
expedition, that might be intended for the 
coming war, and the offer of the Mar^chal de 
Biron being again and again pressed upon 
him, it was at last accepted. The high-minded, 
generous, warm-hearted old man advanced the 
required sum, and thus relieved from his more 
pressing difficulties. Admiral Rodney returned 
to England. 

I have in different books seen this circum- 
stance so strangely misrepresented, and so 
greatly to the discredit of the Duke de Biron, 
that in case you should ever meet with it, my 
dear boy, and feel puzzled between two state- 
ments so totally differing from each other, I 
cannot resist copying here what appeared at 
the time in the public prints, and what^ strange 

c 
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to say^ is still published as authentic, although 
a real and very different version of the story has 
been given under Lord Rodney's own hand, in 
a letter written at the time to Lady Rodney. 

" The distress of this brave officer," says the 
paragraph I have alluded to, '^ had at lengfli 
so much increased, as to become a subject of 
pubhc notoriety. It had indeed been long sus- 
pected by the keen observation of M. de Sarline 
(the Minister of Police) who was no stranger to 
Sir George's merit. He accordingly commu- 
nicated his ideas to tlie Duke de Biron, and 
persuaded him to make the Admiral an offer 
of the command of the French fleet in the 
West Indies; and also to proffer a very liberal 
supply for the immediate arrangement of his 
finances. In order to accomplish this infa- 
mous design with the greater ease, the Duke 
immediately sent a very civil invitation to Sir 
George, to spend some weeks at his house. 
When one morning during a walk in the 
garden, he with great prudence, or rather 
with what would be termed polite delicacy, 
sounded the Admiral on the subject, but so far 
was the ingenuous mind of Sir George from 
being able to discover what this strange pre- 
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amble would lead to» that he at length ima- 
gined his grace most be deranged, and in 
consequence, began to eye him with some de- 
gree of consideration, for what might happen. 
The Duke, who had not been accustomed to 
such unyielding principles, now came at once 
to the pointy and eagerly declared, — * Tliat as 
the king his royal master intended the West 
Indies should become the theatre of the 
present war, he was commissioned to make 
the most unbounded offers to Sir George if he 
would quit the English service, and accept of 
the command of a French squadron.' To 
this disgraceful proposal it is said, that ** with 
great temper, although with considerable emo- 
tion, he made this memorable reply, — * My 
distresses, sir, it is true, have driven me 
from the bosom of my country, but no temp- 
tation whatever can estrange me from her 
service ! ' and that the Duke, struck with tlie 
patriotic virtue of the British tar, from tlmt 
time became his friend." 

I have told you that the more true and 
creditable version of this tale has been taken 
from one of Sir George Rodney's own letters ; 
it can require, therefore, no further proof of 

c2 
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ite authenticity, and if the ahove ever cBme 
under the eye of the hrave Admiral, it must 
deeply have wounded him, to see the disinte- 
rested, and chivalric action, of his generous 
liberator, given to the world under so false a 
light. Disinterested, and chivalric, it was, in 
the highest degree, for well did he know how 
formidable an opponent he had restored to 
the service of Great Britain. So, in truth, 
it proved, and on the arrival of the in- 
telligence at Paris^ of Sir George Eodney s 
great and decisive victory over the French 
fleet, of which you are about to hear, the 
population, inflamed with the most violent 
rage and resentment against the Mar6chal, 
vehemently reproached him with having 
brought that calamity upon them, and even 
proceeded to threats of personal violence ; but 
unmoved by these attack?, his only reply was 
that he gloried more and more in having 
effected the liberty of so great a man. 

Upon his return to England, Sir George 
Rodney was not immediately gratified by 
active service. Nor was it until the close of 
the following year that he obtained the com- 
mand of a fleet, at that time preparing for a 
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twofold object. First, to relieve Gibraltar* 
and tben to defend the Indian islands from 
the joint attacks of the enemy ; for the Spa- 
niards had now joined in confederacy against 
the English, and the Dutch gave evident 
signs of an equally hostile intention. Nor 
was it here alone that England was engaged in 
war. In America it was carried on with un- 
abated zeal, for her people still resisted the 
claims of the mother country, and the skill, 
bravery, and devotion of their leader, had not 
yet achieved the end for which he fought and 
conquered. Thus, you will see, that the ser- 
vice, of the entire force of the British nation, 
both by land and sea were called for in dif- 
ferent portions of the globe, but as was usually 
the case, more especially, against their ever 
xesdess, and aspiring enemies, the French. 

Late in December the English fleet, consist- 
ing of twenty- two ships of the line, eight fri- 
-gates, and a cutter, sailed frqm Portsmouth, 
•but nothing of interest occurred until the 
morning of the 8th of January, when a 
Spanish fleet of twenty- two sail, but principally 
merchantmen, were discovered oiff Cape Finis- 
terre. The signal was instantly made for a 
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general chase, and by one o'clock every ship 
had struck her colours, the whole squadron 
being captured by the English. 

The garrison at Gibraltar benefited largely 
by this success, for the Spanish merchantmen 
had been principally laden with those articles, 
of which it stood the most in need. This was 
not, however, the only advantage resulting to 
the English nation, for these stores had been 
intended for the use of a squadron of Spanish 
men-of-war about to sail for the West Indies ; 
and this capture, by detaining them in Cadiz, 
delayed at least, the proposed joint attack that 
they, and the French fleet, contemplated on 
the Island of Jamaica. 

Shortly after this engagement, information 
was brought that a squadron of fourteen sail of 
the line, under command of Juan de Langara, 
had been seen cruizing off Cape St. Vincent, 
and Sir George Eodney accordingly lost no 
time in making such necessary arrangements, 
as enabled him, to follow up the attack, so 
successfully begun on the enemy's fleet. 

Towards noon on the IGth, signal was made 
of a fleet seen in the distance, and immedi- 
ately, that, for a general chase was hoisted by 
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the Admiral. At four the hostile fleets had 
met, and from that hour, although the night 
was dark and tempestuous, until two on the 
foUowing morning, the battle continued to rage 
with an equal degree of bravery, and for some 
time an equal success on both sides, but vic- 
tory once more favoured our countrjrmen. 
The firing ceased, and the last of the enemy's 
ships that were engaged, struck her colours in 
token of submission. 

On announcing this engagement to the 
English government, the success of which, had 
given a decisive blow, to the proposed expedi- 
tion of the Spaniards, against the West Indian 
Islands, Sir George Rodney concludes his 
letter with these words. — " The gallant beha- 
viour of the admirals, captains, officers, and 
men I had the honour to command, was con- 
spicuous ; they seemed actuated by the same 
spirit, and with the utmost zeal exerted them- 
selves to serve his Majesty, and to humble 
the pride of the enemy. I may venture to 
affirm, though the enemy made a gallant de- 
fence, that had the weather proved but even 
moderate, or had the action happened in the 
day, not one of the squadron had escaped." 
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The darkness and tempest may have in- 
creased the difficulties of the English Admiral, 
but his success, despite these difficulties, tended 
also to his renown, in the eyes of his grateful 
countrymen ; and the extent of his services were 
acknowledged by the whole nation. They had 
indeed in this instance been very great, for 
every province of Spain felt the blow she had 
received. Fear and consternation prevailed 
through the whole country, and she who had 
lately been the attacker, now every moment 
expected, and trembled at the expectation, of 
an attack. 

England too, obtained one advantage from 
the defeat of Admiral Langara, to which it 
was not less indebted to Admiral Eodney than 
for the defeat itself Previous to that time, the 
English prisoners in Spain had been treated 
with so much inhumanity, that many a brave 
man sank under the long and rigorous con- 
finement. When the Spanish admiral, on the 
contrary, now fell into the hands of Sir George 
Eodney, he was astonished to find his misfor- 
tunes pitied, his wants relieved, and not only 
he himself, but his inferior officers, treated 
with as much respect and attention as if they 
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had been the free and unconquered guests of 
the English. Such is hut the natural impulse 
of one brave heart for another ; but Sir George 
Eodney took this opportunity of representing 
to the Spanish admiral the miserable condi- 
tion of his countrymen, when prisoners in 
Spain, and extracted at length a promise 
from government, that, henceforward, they 
should be made as comfortable, as their situa- 
tion would permit. 

I have forgotten to say, that when the 
fleet had last sailed from Portsmouth, Prince 
William Henry, our late king, had accompa- 
nied Eear-admiral Digby on board the Prince 
George. I mention it here, that I may tell 
you an anecdote of the young prince and Don 
Juan de Langara. While the squadron lay 
at Gibraltar, that admiral, paying a visit on 
board the Prince George, was presented to 
his royal highness. During the after confer- 
ence of the admirals the prince had retired, 
but on its being known that Don Juan wished 
to return, he reappeared, and in his character 
of midshipman respectfully announced the 
boats being in readiness, when the Spanish 
admiral, astonished to sed the son of a mo- 
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naroh, doing the duty of a petty officer, ex- 
claimed with enthusiasm, — " Well does Great 
Britain merit the empire of the seas, when the 
humblest stations of her navy, are filled by 
princes of the blood/* 

Having now, as you have seen, achieved all 
that was required of him on his present station, 
Sir George Eodney, proceeding to his appoint- 
ment, anchored in Barbadoes. In April of the 
same year, 1780, he encountered the French 
fleet of twenty-three sail of the line, and by a 
masterly piece of seamanship gained the wind 
of the enemy, thus obtaining the advantage of 
position, and forcing them to an engagement. 
The signal for battle was accordingly made, 
but that signal was not answered with the 
nsual readiness of British seamen, and, with 
one or two exceptions, the behaviour of the 
fleet on that day is a blot on our naval annals. 

Never, perhaps, before or since, has any 
commander been placed in so trying a situa- 
tion as Sir George Eodney in this engage- 
ment; never had a fairer opportunity been 
oflfered to Britain, of reaping a glorious and 
most important victory; never had a more 
judicious disposition been made; never was 
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greater coolness and intrepidity shown in time 
of action than by Admiral Eodney ; but, un- 
assisted as he was, his own individual bravery, 
or that of the one or two ships that nobly sup- 
ported him, could do little, The remainder of 
the fleet kept aloof, and by a dastardly con- 
duct unworthy of, and happily rarely met 
with, in the British navy, threw away, the 
almost proffered victory, remaining passive 
lookers-on of the noble, but ineffectual exer- 
tions of their leader. 

General Vaughan, who had accompanied 
Admiral Eodney in the Sandwich, and was 
accordingly witness of all that occurred, writes, 
— " No ship could have been led on, with more 
of gallantry, nor do the annals of the navy 
record a greater character than Sir George 
Eodney supported, in setting the noblest of 
examples." Even the adverse fleet were not 
insensible of the base desertion of the British 
ships. The Conte de Guichen, the French 
admiral, appreciating the masterly manoeuvres 
by which his opponent had forced him into 
action, as well as the noble example set in his 
own ship, could not conceal the anxiety he felt 
for the result of the battle. But a few mi- 
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nutes later, his fears were relieved, — " Cou- 
rage, my brave fellows, exclaimed he, " see, 
the English desert their leader." 

What must have been the feelings of the 
noble Rodney at that moment, and how bitter, 
too, his mortification, when, after acquainting 
government with the unsatisfactory details of 
this engagement, he went on, — "I cannot 
conclude without acquainting their lordships 
that the French admiral, a brave and gallant 
officer, had the honour to he nobly supported 
during the whole action^' 

At the close of the battle, in which neither 
side can be said to have been victorious, the 
French fleet under cover of darkness withdrew. 
They were pursued, but no inducement could 
tempt them to risk another battle. They now 
again looked for assistance from Spain, and 
wished consequently to defer any engagement 
until the conjunction of the two fleets should, 
they hoped, leave no possibility of defeat. 

I am going to pass over the intervening 
months spent by Sir George Eodney in an 
attempt, to place on a better footing the aflPairs 
of America, whither he had hastened on learn- 
ing the danger, with which Jamaica, and other 
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possessions of his majesty in that country, 
were threatened by a fleet from France. 

During this absence, the British settlements 
in the West Indies, had had an enemy to con- 
tend with beyond the power of the strong arm 
and the brave heart of the veteran sailor. 
One more dire in its effects, and more resist- 
less than any mortal foe, for one of those 
fatal hurricanes, that from time to time sweep 
destruction over the devoted country, had 
raged with unusual violence at Barbadoes. 
None but an eye-witness, it is said, could have 
believed the total destruction it occasioned. 
The rich and beautiful island, in the course 
of a few hours, bore the appearance of a 
country laid waste by fire and sword. Not 
a single battery remained standing ; the 
strongest buildings, giving way before the fury 
of the wind, were torn from their foundations, 
while men, women, and children, flying from 
their houses lest they should be buried in the 
ruins, took refuge, if so it can be called, in 
the open fields. 

. From the terrific thunder, the roaring of 
the wind, and the constant crash of falling 
buildings, cries for help from the many unfor- 
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tunate beings perishing among the ruins, were 
unheard ; but when the elements, subdued at 
length, and weary as it were of the havoc 
committed, sank into quiet ; fearful was the 
reckoning made — no fewer than six thousand 
of the inhabitants having perished. 

The scene of desolation, the destruction of 
crops and property, the utter beggary of those 
who but forty- eight hours before had stood in 
fancied security of wealth, and comfort; sur- 
passed all description, and I have dwelt upon 
this scene of suffering principally that I 
might have the pleasure of narrating what 
follows. Doctor Blane, who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the terrific scene, in writing to a friend 
says, " The general wreck had a remarkable 
effect on the hearts of men. Any one who 
had been more fortunate than his neighbour 
in procuring food, after satisfying his own 
hunger, prepared victuals to administer to the 
cravings of the first comer ; while the owners 
of warehouses gave almost gratuitously what 
remained of their victuals and clothing, all 
ideas of property and interest being appa- 
rently forgotten in the moment of calamity." 

I think I have already told you that the 
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British government had sent instructions to 
Admiral Bodney, to commence, in conjunc- 
tion with General Vaaghan, hostilities against 
the possessions of the Dutch^ in the West 
Indies. The reason of this was, that although 
hound by their treaty to remain neutral, they 
had continued throughout the war, to supply 
with naval and warlike stores, the French, 
Americans, and Spaniards, thus enabling 
them to support, and carry on war against the 
English. 

Sir George Rodney lost not a moment in 
obeying the instructions received ; he forth- 
with sailed against the Island of St. Eustatius, 
and the blow then given, he himself says, was 
'' as sudden and as unexpected as a thunder- 
bolt." 

The EngUsh fleet, bearing with them a con- 
siderable land force, anchored in the bay, and 
all things being prepared for an attack, to 
prevent, if possible, unnecessary loss of life, a 
summons was dispatched to the Dutch go- 
vernor, commanding in the name of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, an instant surrender of the 
island. It was complied with, and thus, with- 
out one blow being struck, or a drop of blood 
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being shed on either side, England obtained 
not only an excellent harbour and resting-place 
for her troops, but a vast wealth of amassed 
stores, — while the perfidious Dutch pdd a 
just penalty for their dishonourable conduct, 
it being proved by their books, and papers, 
that for long they had, as I have said, pro- 
vided the enemies of England with stores to 
carry on the war, disguising their forbidden 
commerce by using the word '* fruit " for can- 
non-balls, and " grain " for gunpowder. 

In a letter to Lady Eodney, dated St. 
Eustatius, Feb., J 781, the English admiral 
says, — "The greatest blow has been struck, 
that Holland and America ever received. We 
have taken the Dutch islands of St. Eustatius, 
Saba, and St. Martin. The riches of St. 
Eustatius are beyond all comprehension. A 
Dutch convoy, valued at more than half a 
million sterling, had sailed about thirty- six 
hours before my arrival. I sent after them, 
and the whole are taken. The Dutch admiral, 
I regret to say, was killed in the action. His 
courageous obstinacy cost him his life." 

The fatigue both of body and mind which, 
for the last year. Sir George Rodney had ex- 

4 
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perienced had now so injured his health that 
however unwillingly, he was obliged to lay 
before government the necessity of quitting 
for a time his command in the West Indies, 
and of returning to England. " I have not/* 
he wrote to the Earl of Sandwich, " a wish to 
remain idle, or unemployed for a moment 
longer, than is necessary for the recovery of 
my health. The infinite obligations I owe 
my sovereign, will for ever demand my con- 
stant services, and while I live, he shall have 
them." 

Upon the first of August, then, 1781, ho 
sailed for Europe, leaving during his absence 
the command of the fleet in the West Indies to 
Sir Samuel Wood. 

Little more than two months of rest, 
however, was allowed to the hero of so many 
battles. His services were again required in 
the West Indies, and at the summons of his 
sovereign, with a large reinforcement, he pre- 
pared to embark for that country. 

At this time he was raised to the rank of 
Vice-admiral of Great Britain, and the grateful 
feeling for his active and invaluable services 
expressed by the whole nation, was in the 

D 
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eyes of this true servant of his country, a 
yet higher distinction. " The fate of the em- 
pire is in your hands, and I have no reason 
to wish it should he otherwise," were the 
parting words of the Earl of Sandwich, who I 
think I have already mentioned to you as 
being at this time at the head of the Admiralty, 
and many another mark of distinction and 
honour was paid the valorous hero. Where- 
ever he appeared shouts and acclamations 
sounded on every side, while women and 
children, as in olden time, strewed the path 
of the conqueror with flowers. 

After a tempestuous and stormy passage, the 
English fleet reached Barhadoes, and General 
Christie coming on hoard the Formidable, 
announced to Sir George Eodney the near 
vicinity of the French naval and land forces, 
under the command of the Comte de Grasse 
and the Marquis de Bouille. 1 must tell you 
that sometime previous to this Captain Vashon, 
an English prisoner, had, when on board the 
Ville de Paris, met from the French admiral 
every kindness and attention it was pos- 
sible to show. He had been received rather 
as a guest than a prisoner, and was on the 

4 
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most friendly terms with his captor. Upon 
one occasion tlie conversation turned on the 
conquests of Admiral Eodney ; and the Comte 
de Grasse, after expressing the greatest admi- 
ration of his talents, with his earnest desire to 
meet so great a man, coolly remarked, that he 
looked forward to one day having the honour 
of receiving him on board the Ville de Paris. 
Of course, though so civilly expressed, he 
meant as a prisoner. Captain Vashon who 
understood it so, in the same strain of courtesv 
assured the Comte that as Sir George Eodney 
would be equally delighted to meet with him, 
he trusted he might soon afford him an oppor- 
tunity of so doing. The Admiral again politely 
replied, that in the course of a few weeks he 
hoped it would be in his power : and so it was, 
for that wished-for meeting did take place, but 
unfortunately for the Comte de Grasse, it was, 
as you will hear, on board the Formidable, not 
the Ville de Paris. 

And now, dear boy, we come to the great 
event in Lord Eodney 's life, when by one 
vigorous effort, and noble victory, he was to 
annihilate the mighty projects of France, 
Spain, and Holland. 

d2 
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The French fleet now assembled in Foit 
Koyal Bay, Martinique, consisted of thirty- 
three sail of the line, added to which there 
was on board an immense body of land force. 
The design of the Comte de Grasse, was not to 
hazard a battle, but to proceed with all dili- 
gence to Hispaniola, there to join the fleet 
under the Spanish admiral, and by their united 
force of fifty sail of the line, and twenty thou- 
sand troops, to bid defiance to the English 
leader. 

The situation of Sir George Eodney was at 
this time one of the greatest danger and 
anxiety, for the very existence of his country 
as an independent nation, may be said to 
have hung on the possibility of preventing 
this overwhelming conjunction of the enemy^ 
and never I believe at any period of our history, 
has so much depended on the issue of a naval 
combat. 

On the morning of the 8th of April, 1782, 
signal having been made that the enemy's 
fleet were unmoored, and proceeding to sea, 
that of the British admiral, which had been 
held in complete readiness, was in little more 
than two hours, also, under weigh, standing 
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with all sail they could crowd towards the 
enemy ; and so much did they gain upon them, 
that by day-break on the following morning 
the hostile force, met under the Island of Domi- 
nique, where contrary winds and a succeeding 
calm had nearly proved fatal to England ; for 
sixteen ships of the Admiral's fleet, becalmed 
under Dominique, were compelled to remain 
lookers-on in the brief and indecisive engage- 
ment that followed. Had the French fleet at 
that time borne down on the English, they 
would in all probability have remained con- 
querors of the day ; but still intent on joining 
the Spanish force, after a sharp cannonade 
which did considerable damage to the masts 
and rigging of their opponents, they kept 
at a great distance to the windward of the 
enemy, and during the night again sailed 
out of sight and reach of the EngUsh Admiral, 
— nor was it until the morning of the 12th, 
that with any hope of drawing on an engage- 
ment, they were once again encountered. 

The line of battle was then promptly formed, 
and the signal was given for immediate and 
close action. Very differently was that signal 
obeyed from what I have described in the en- 
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gagement between Admiral Rodney and the 
Comte de Giiichen. Now, it was followed to 
the letter, and after an hour of steady fire 
given and received, under one general blaze, 
and peals of thunder, sounding along either 
side, the Formidable broke through the line 
of the enemy. 

Although at that moment the victory of the 
English may be said to have been decided, the 
battle which had begun at seven in the morning 
continued until sunset, and with such determi- 
nation on both sides, that scarcely the respite 
of a few minutes had been allowed during the 
day. 

The gallant ship, the Ville de Paris, had so 
bravely done her part, in the engagement, that 
neither sail, nor mast fit to carry a sdl, was 
left. Her brave Admiral had done all that 
courage could do, or honour require, and now 
he struck his flag, only, when further resist- 
ance, would have been but wilful destruc- 
tion of those under his command. 

This was the final signal of victory to the 
English, and never was victory more complete. 
Nine of the enemy's ships had been taken 
or destroyed, and the remainder of the fleet. 
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escaping with difficulty, were in so damaged a 
condition, as to secure the safety of the colonies 
from further attack, at least for that season. 

The extent of this victory was fully appre- 
ciated hy England, not only for the incalcu- 
lahle henefit, derived by it, to our possessions 
in the West, but that it, with the previous 
successes of the gallant Eodney, had fully re- 
established the national character of naval 
superiority, and once more restored to Eng- 
land the sovereignty of the ocean. 

I must here tell you an anecdote which, 
although occurring some time previous to, is 
connected with this great battle, and with the 
spirited manoeuvre of breaking through the 
line of the enemy, and shall copy it from the 
writings of Mr. Cumberland, who, as you will 
find, was an eye-witness of the scene. " It hap- 
pened to me," he says, "to be present, and 
sitting next to Admiral Eodney, when the 
thought seemed first to occur to him of break- 
ing the French line, by passing through it in 
the heat of action. It was at Lord Grermaine's 
house, after dinner, when having asked a 
number of questions, he proceeded to arrange 
a parcel of cherry-stones which he had col- 
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lected from the table, and forming them as 
two fleets drawn up and opposed to each othen 
he at once arrested our attention, which had 
not before been very generally engaged, by 
declaring he was determined so to pierce the 
enemy's line of battle, (arranging at the same 
time his manoeuvre on the table,) if ever it 
was his fortune to bring them to action. 
Having seized the idea, he held it fast, and in 
his eager, animated way, went on manoeuvring 
his cherry-stones, and throwing the enemy's 
representatives, into such utter confusion, that 
already in possession of that victory in imagi- 
nation, which in reality he lived to gain, he 
concluded his process by declaring, he would 
lay the French admiral's flag at his sovereign's 
feet ; a promise which he actually pledged to 
his Majesty in his closet, and gloriously per- 
formed." 

The gallant behaviour of the ofiicers and 
men connected with the fleet, was another 
welcome cause of congratulation to England. 
On announcing this victory to the Earl of 
Sandwich, Sir George Eodney says, — " I want 
words to express, how sensible I am of the 
meritorious conduct of all the captains, offi- 
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cers, and meD, \irho had a share in this glori- 
ous victory ohtained hy their gallant exer- 
tions :" and again, in replying to the thanks 
of hoth Houses of Parliament voted to ** Sir 
George Rodney, his officers, and seamen, for 
their ahle, and gallant conduct, on the late 
most hrilliant and decisive victory obtained 
over the French fleet in the West Indies," — 
" To fulfil the wishes and execute the will of 
my sovereign," he said, ** was my duty. To 
command a fleet so well appointed, both in 
officers, and men, was my good fortune, and 
by their undaunted spirit, and valour, under 
divine Providence, the glory of that day was 
achieved." 

To France, the blow received on the eventful 
12th of April, proved as unexpected as it was 
overpowering, for she had built the certainty 
of success, on the vast magnitude of their 
united force. The unwelcome tidings, how- 
ever, were received by the good and unfor- 
tunate Louis XYI. with firmness and mag- 
nanimity. " So far from being bowed down,' 
he said, *' by such a reverse, it should serve 
only, to redouble our zeal, that the conse- 
quences of it may be repaired :" and when 
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some of the council lamented the loss of the 
ships, captured or destroyed, — " Would to 
God," he replied, " that we had lost nothing 
more than these ships, that loss is easily re- 
paired, by money and labour, but who shall 
restore those brave men, who have sacrificed 
their lives in mv service ? " 

It is sorrowful, my dear boy, from scenes of 
glory, or from sentiments such as these, that 
do honour to the hearts of the conquerors or 
conquered, to turn to pitiful feelings of jealous 
and party spirit, — but so we must. A change 
of ministry, brought with it a change of friends 
to the gallant Eodney. He who had conquered 
De Grasse, who had rescued the West Indies 
from the very grasp of the enemy, whose whole 
life had been spent, whose whole thoughts next 
divine Providence had been occupied in the ser- 
vice of his country, was in the most ungracious 
manner, recalled from his station in the West 
Indies, and superseded by one, brave indeed, 
but as yet at least, unknown to fame as a 
commander. It was intended by those whose 
jealousy of feeling, was such as to distort and 
view in a wrong light even his successes as a 
leader, thus to humiliate and disgrace him in 
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the eyes of the puhlic, but happily for the 
good, and grateful feelings of our nature, it had 
a contrary effect. No sooner was the fact of 
his recall known, than the tide of popularity, 
always strong in his favour, burst in torrents 
on every side. On his arrival in England he 
was received with an enthusiasm that knew no 
bounds, for he was hailed as the deliverer of 
his country, and to the latest moment of his 
life hod the gratification of knowing that the 
name of Kodney, and the memory of his ser- 
vices, were enshrined in every English heart. 
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CHAPTEE II. 
EARL HOWE. 

Richard Howe, son of the Right. Hon. 
Lord Viscount Howe, was bom in 1728. At 
an early age he was sent to Eton, and at four- 
teen, leaving that college, was entered as mid- 
shipman on board the Severn, commanded by 
Captain the Hon. Edward Legg. This ship 
was one of the squadron under the orders of 
Commodore Anson, and destined for a second 
expedition to the South Seeis. This, his first 
voyage, was one well calculated to initiate our 
little hero into all the dangers, discomforts, 
and hardships of the profession he had chosen, 
for the life of a midshipman in these days was 
very different from what you have known it to 
be. To one species of danger, however, in 
common with your hero —in common with all 
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"who go down to the sea in ships ' — you are 
equally exposed, — I [mean that of storm, and 
tempest. May He, my dearest boy, who is 
'* mightier than the noise of many waters, who 
rulest the raging of the sea when the waves 
thereof arise," be then your guide and guard ; 
and may you now and for ever, in sunshine or 
in storm, rest confidingly on His care, for — 
" thereby shall good come unto thee." 

A tempest, the most violent, and continued, 
that perhaps any fleet ever experienced, was, on 
theij nearing Cape Horn, encountered by that 
of Admiral Anson ; when the ships, dispersed 
and driven back, were, from the raging and 
contrary winds, the tremendous sea, and the 
extreme cold, reduced to the utmost distress. 

The Severn, with the Pearl, had suflFered 
more than any of the other ships in the squa- 
dron, and not venturing, from their disabled 
state, to re-pass Cape Horn, put in to Eio de 
Janeiro, where they recruited the disabled 
and disheartened crews, and then returned to 
Europe. 

So unfavourable an outset in his life as a 
sailor, did not, however, daunt the courage of 
Bichard Howe, for immediately on reaching 
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England, Tie embarked for the West Indies, 
and again served as midshipman on board the 
Burford, commanded by Captain Lushington. 
Here for the first time, in the attack upon La 
Guayra, on the coast of Caraccas, young 
Howe witnessed, and took part in, an encounter 
with the enemy, but unfortunately little notice 
is made of this engagement by his biographers. 
Indeed, so little by any of these do I find 
narrated of his early life, that I must, how- 
ever unwillingly, follow their example, by 
passing slightly over many of his first years 
of service, and reserving the pleasure of 
fuller detail for that period when his name 
and fame became known to the whole world. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Howe was made 
a lieutenant, and two years after, in 1745, we 
find him in the Baltimore, commanded to 
join the squadron then under command of 
Admiral Vernon, on the coast of Scotland. 
1 need scarcely recall to your memory that 
1745 was that eventful year in which the 
unfortunate Charles Stuart attempted ineflPec- 
tually to regain the throne of his father, and 
it was to intercept the French fleet, laden 
with stores and ammunition, and having the 
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Prince on board, that Admiral Vernon was 
now engaged. 

During this cruize, Captain Howe, in com- 
pany with another vessel, fell in with two of 
the French ships, and running the Baltimore 
between, and almost on board of one of them, 
an unceasing and destructive fire was kept up 
on both sides, until Captain Howe, receiving 
the wound of a musket ball in the head, was 
stretched on the deck. He was immediatelv 
conveyed to his cabin, and for some time the 
wound was believed to have been fatal, but 
the spirits of the crew, giving way under the 
belief, that they had lost their young and brave 
leader, were re- animated by the cheer which 
he himself gave from the cabin, and by the 
encouraging messages sent by him during 
even the painful probing and dressing of the 
wound. Previous to this action, though un- 
known to himself, Mr. Howe had been raised 
to the rank of post-captain, and on his return 
to England, Kear-admiral Knowles, then com- 
manding a squadron on the Jamaica station, 
requested and obtained permission for his 
joining him in that island. 

Although, as I have already mentioned. 
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little is told of the early life of your hero, you 
have seen that at the age of twenty, and 
after no more than six years* service, he had 
attained the rank of captain. 

In the year J 754, Captain Howe returned 
to England, and in 1755 he was again afloat ; 
for France, who for so many years, seemed 
resolved, to lose no opportunity of embarrass- 
ing the English government, was again in 
busy preparation ; and the ports of Brest and 
Rochefort were filled with ships of war, des' 
tined for an attack upon the British settle- 
ments in North America. A fleet under the 
command of Admiral Boscawen was despatched 
to watch and prevent their purpose, and in 
this fleet, we find Captain Howe commanding 
the Dunkirk of sixty guns. 

The British Admiral took his station oS the 
banks of Newfoundland, with the intention of 
there obstructing the passage of the enemy ; 
but under the cover of a thick fog, which 
favoured the attempt, the French eluded his 
vigilance. As the fog cleared, however, two 
of the enemy's ships, separated from the rest 
of the fleet, were seen in the distance. They 
were the Alcide, of 64 guns, and the Lys, 
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pieorced for 54, although then mounting no 
more than 32. Captain Howe, under press of 
sail, was the first to come alongside, and having 
hailed the Captain of the Alcide, he requested 
he would proceed with him to the British ad- 
miral, who was then in sight, although at the 
distance of about six miles. M. Hearquart, 
commander of the ship, demanded whether it 
were for peace or war, and Captain Howe, re- 
peating his demand that he would accompany 
him, added, that if such were not his intention, 
he had better make such speedy preparation 
as was necessary, since he expected every 
moment a signal, firom the flag-ship, which 
must be obeyed to fire into him, for not having 
brought to, when pursued. 

M. Hearquart of course declined this easy 
mode, of surrender to an enemy, so greatly his 
inferior in force, and after some further 
courtesy between the commanders, the order 
for action was at the same moment given by 
both. The first broadside of the Dunkirk — 
all the guns of which were double-shotted 
with round-shot — told fearfully on the Alcide, 
and in a little more than half an hour that 
ship had struck. Seven hundred men, whose 

£ 
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bravery, nevertheless could not be questioned, 
(for the struggle was a desperate one,) laying 
down their arms to a force, scarcely amounting 
(boys and all) to two hundred and forty-two. 

Captain Howe may thus be said, to have 
struck the first blow of that memorable war 
with France, which was of seven years* con- 
tinuance, and in which Great Britain displayed 
a power, and strength, in her naval force, to 
which she had never before attained. 

Shortly after this engagement ; a proof of the 
confidence placed in the skill and energy of 
the young sailor was given, by his being ap- 
pointed, to command the squadron for the 
protection of the Islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, when threatened with invasion firom 
France ; and so rapid and decisive were his 
movements, and so successful his attack upon 
the Island of Chausse, that the French, find- 
ing it expedient to abandon their designs on 
the Channel Islands, withdrew their troops to 
Brest, and thus allowed the Dunkirk an oppor- 
tunity of returning to Plymouth for the pur- 
pose of refitting. 

The success of this expedition encouraged 
the ministry to extend their plan of operation 
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against the French^ and a fleet under the 
command of Sir Edward Hawke, for this pur- 
pose^ was ass^ubled in Spitfaead. Horace 
Walpole gives, in a hasty sketch, and few 
words, the characters of the different land 
and sea-officers employed upon this occasion, 
but I must here confine myself to that only 
of our present hero. " Howe," he says, " was 
the third on the Naval List. He was as un- 
daunted as a rock, and as silent, — the charac- 
teristics of his whole race ; he and Wolfe;** (the 
good and brave Greneral Wolfe, whose life I hope 
one day, to write for my boys,) " contracted 
a friendship like the union of cannon, and 
gunpowder." 

The principal object of government in equip- 
ping so large an armament was, by withdraw- 
ing a part of the Continental army, for the 
protection of their own coast, to cause ^ diver- 
sion in favour of the King of Prussia, whose 
dominions they had invaded. A detachment 
of the fleet, then, in which Captain Howe com* 
manded the Magnanime of 74 guns, upon 
the 8th of September, left Spithead. On the 
22nd, they anchored in Basque Soads, and on 
the 2drd prepared to attack the Island of Aix. 

£2 
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As the English ships approached ; the batte- 
ries on the island, opened their fire of shot, and 
shells, and the Magnanime, which had been 
ordered to lead, stood on direct to the fort. 
Captain Howe, with that calm and steady reso- 
lution which never forsook him, reserving his 
whole strength, until he had advanced within 
forty yards of the fort, when he opened so 
tremendous, and well-directed a fire, that in 
little more than half-an-hour, the enemy, driven 
from their guns, surrendered to the British. 

In testimony of the steady bravery and 
brilliant services of Captain Howe upon this 
occasion, two magnificent pieces of brass can- 
non taken from the fort, were presented to 
him, with a request, that they might be placed 
as a trophy, and at the same time as a usefril 
ornament, on the quarter deck of the Mag- 
nanime. 

Shortly after this engagement, various coun- 
cils of war were held by the principal officers 
of the fleet, in order to decide whether an 
attack upon Bochefort could be made with any 
hope of success. The fort of Fouras, which com- 
mands the entrance of the Channel, was con- 
sidered by some, an insurmountable obstacle 
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to the landing of the troops ; for large ships, 
it was supposed, could not approach suffi- 
ciently near, to allow of their cannon having 
any eflfect. The French pilot, who had carried 
the Magnanime close to the walls of Aix, was 
examined, and giving it at his opinion that 
there was depth of water sufficient, he volun- 
teered to take tlie same ship before Fouras. 
The Bonfleur, which drew less water, was 
pointed out as more suitable for the occasion, 
but he persisted in his former selection, and 
being asked the reason of his preference, re- 
plied, — " Farceque le Oapitaine Howe est 
jeune, et brave." The venture, however, was 
not made, and the failure of this intended 
enterprise was a severe mortification to every 
naval officer concerned in it. 

So far, however, the effects of the disap- 
pointment were favourable, for it stimulated 
rather than deterred, the efforts of government 
Another expedition, on a more extensive scale, 
was appointed, for the purpose of making a 
descent on the different parts of the French 
coast; and on June 1, 1758, a squadron of 
nearly one hundred and fifty ships, sloops. 
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and frigates^ to the command of trhich Gapt. 
Howe was appointed^ as Commodore put to sea* 

There is little or nothing to relate of this 
expedition^ for little or nothing was accom- 
plished; the fleet shortly returned to England, 
and in the course of a few months again pre- 
pared for sea. The command of the land 
forces in this second expedition, devolved upon 
Ml old, buthrave soldier, Lieut. -General Bligh, 
who embarked on board the Essex, com- 
manded by Commodore Howe^ and on board 
the same vessel Prince Edward Augustus, 
the then Duke of Tork^ was placed as mid- 
shipman. 

I must tell you an anecdote concerning the 
Prince^ that I think may amuse you. Upon 
his coming on board, the different captains of 
the fleet, had assembled to be presented in 
turn, to the royal midshipman, when a sailor, 
who from the forecastle had closely observed 
the scene, remarked to his companion, — " The 
young gentleman, I think, is not over civil, 
see* if he does not keep his hat od, before all 
the captains." " You stupid fellow," replied 
the other gravely, "where should he have 
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learned manners^ don't you know that he never 
was at sea before in his life ? " 

The intention of the English government, 
was, as I have mentioned, to harass the coast 
of France, so as to compel some of the troops 
of that country to be employed in its defence, 
rather than in warring upon other countries, 
and thus to cause a diversion in favour of the 
Prussian monarch. The first attack, therefore, 
had been directed to be made upon Cherbourg 
on the coast of Normandy, and though the 
landing of the troops was opposed by 8,000 of 
the enemy, it was gallantly accomplished. 
The French quitted their post, and were pur- 
sued with great slaughter, while upon the 
English side the loss of the killed and wounded 
amounted to no more than twenty. 

The next attack, that upon St. Haloes, was 
less successful. Upon this expedition Com- 
modore Howe, had by particular request, been 
accompanied by Prince Edward. On first 
joining the Essex, he had solicited the favour 
on all such occasions, of being by the side of 
his commander, and this request was now fol- 
lowed out, perhaps somewhat further, than the 
little prince, accustomed to beds of down, had 
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intended, for that night the Commodore and 
he, in a miserable hovel, slept side by side 
on a bundle of straw. 

General Bligh had been permitted to land 
his troops without opposition, but after a 
day's march, discovering that the force of the 
enemy was upwards of 10,000 strong, and 
that they intended, on the morrow, giving 
battle to the English, nothing remained to be 
done, but with as little loss as possible, to re- 
embark the troops, and avoid so unequal a 
fight. It had been rumoured that it was the 
intention of the French to cut off the retreat, 
(for so it must be called,) of the English to the 
ships, but they met with little interruption, and 
reaching the beach, found the Commodore 
with his squadron and transports ready to re- 
ceive them. 

Advanced parties of the French, had indeed 
appeared upon the high ground, but they 
made no attempt to molest the embarkation of 
the troops until their reduced number assured 
them of success, when bringing their field 
pieces to bear on the now almost defenceless 
remnant of the British force, a scene of the 
most horrible carnage ensued. 
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It was not on the bank alone that the de- 
fenceless soldiers, were mowed down, by the 
sweeping fire of the French — ^the flat-bottomed 
boats nsed in embarking the troops became 
the principal mark of the enemy, and such 
was the havoc occasioned, that while hundreds 
crowded on the beach, eagerly hailing the 
boats, as their sole chance of escape, the sea- 
men, intimidated by the death of so many of 
their companions, hesitated to proceed^ and 
lay on their oars. At that moment. Captain 
Howe, perceiving the cause of their back- 
wardness, jumped into his barge, and rowing 
into the midst of the fire, stood upright in his 
boat, waving the seamen to follow. The ex- 
ample of their brave commander, animated 
the depressed spirits of the sailors, and so far 
from now shriiiing from the danger, they 
vied with each other, as to who should, at the 
hazard of their lives, rescue the greatest num- 
ber of those, who, some by swimming, some 
by rushing into the sea, had attempted to 
reach the ships. 

Thus ended the second unsuccessful expe- 
dition against the coast of France, aud little, 
as you have seen, had been done, but that 
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little had established for our hero the cha- 
racter of a brave, active, and intelligent officer. 
It had done yet more, for the unvarying kind- 
ness, and attention, always shown to the com- 
forts of his crew, had won for him the appella- 
tion of " the sailors' fiiend " — indeed, so high 
stood the reputation of Lord Howe, (for by 
the death of his elder brother he had succeeded 
to that title,) that the nation, as well as the 
government, now looked up to him when any 
naval operation of moment was contem- 
plated ; and George II. is said to have ex- 
pressed his sense of the high character he 
held, in these words : — '' My Lord Howe, your 
life has been a continued series of services to 
your country." The expression of Sir Edward 
Hawke, however, is perhaps still more to the 
purpose ; for Lord Howe having served under 
him, he had full opportunity of judging his 
deserts. " I have tried my Lord Howe," said he, 
*' on most important occasions ; and he never 
asked me, how he was to execute any service 
entrusted to his charge, but went straight- 
forward and performed it." I nevertheless 
find in these first years of his life, but little of 
such matter, as is most likely to interest ipy 
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sailor boy. One anecdote^ told of his hero 
perhaps may do 80.^In 1763, on board, 
the Fiincess Emelia, he acted, as flag-captain 
to his former royal pupil, and midshipman, the 
Duke of York — ^while one morning asleep in 
his cabin, the lieutenant of the watch suddenly 
entering, exclaimed in great agitation, '' The 
ship is on fire close to the magazine, but do 
not be frightened, my lord, it may be got 
under/* "Frightened, sir," was the hasty 
reply, " what do you mean by that ? I never 
was frightened in my life,*' then looking the 
lieutenant in the^face, he continued, '* Fray, sir, 
how does a mta^ feel when he is frightened ? 
I need not ask how he looks" 

I do not know why I have told you this 
anecdote ; I do not like it, and I believe my 
boy will not like it either. The cheek of a 
brave man, may not grow paler, as he rushes 
into the field of battle, but that of a Christian, 
may, and must be bleached, at the prospect of 
himself, and others, being hurled by so sudden 
and fearful anticcident — at once from time into 
eternity. Hundreds of unprepared souls, sum- 
moned in one moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, to meet their Judge, to await their sen- 
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tence, and to know that if such be not — 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you," then assuredly 
will those fearful words, "Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels," ring their eternal doom. 

In the summer of 1763, there seemed a 
general anxiety to end the hostility, so long 
carried on, with little advantage gained, upon 
either side. The French, who had met with 
small success^ either at home, or in the Colo- 
nies, were eager for peace. The English had 
long murmured at the continuance of the war, 
— and thus a treaty was entered into, a cessa- 
tion of war was proclaimed between the two 
countries, and the fleet of both were paid off. 

It was not, therefore, until the December of 
1775 that Lord Howe was again called to act 
in the service of his country, and having been 
raised to the rank of Vice- Admiral of the Blue, 
was appointed. Commander of the North 
American station, receiving a joint commis- 
sion with his brother General Sir William 
Howe, to treat with the revolted Americans, 
and attempt to enforce peace in the discon- 
tented colonies. 
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I need not, I believe, remind you, dear Her- 
bert, of the little success attending this expe- 
dition ; your recollection of the life of Wash- 
ington is, I hope, such as to make my dwel- 
ling long upon this period of the history of 
your hero, unnecessary. The indefatigable 
eflforts of the Americans, and the determined 
resolve of their head leader, to assume for the 
united colonies, the rights of a tree and inde- 
pendent state, had already nearly secured for 
them, that success so generally attending 
indefatigable efforts, and determined resolve. 

We shall pass on, then, to a period , of 
greater distinction to Lord Ht^e, and conse- 
quently, of greater interest to you. On his 
return from America, in 1778, after forty 
years of his life spent in the service of his 
country. Lord Howe eagerly desired to remain 
for some time at home, and the three following 
years were spent by him in the midst of his 
family. At the end of that time, in 1782, he 
was once more summoned to attend at the 
Admiralty Office, where he received a com- 
mission^ appointing him. Admiral of the Blue, 
with directions, to take under his command, 
besides his own squadron, the ships of Bear- 
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Admiral Kempenfelt and Bear-Admiral Sir 
John Boss. The whole to be employed in the 
North Seas, to watch the movements of the 
Dutch fleet. On this service Lord Howe was 
employed, for the space of two months, and on 
his return to England, received directions, 
again to put to sea, and cruize off Brest ; for 
the purpose of giving battle, to the combined 
fleets of France, and Spain. 

Some account of the tremendous prepara- 
tions on the part of Spain, for the siege of 
Gibraltar had reached the English govern- 
ment, but they were as yet little aware of their 
extent or magiHtude. 

The reconquest of that fortress would have 
given the French and Spaniards entire com- 
mand of the Mediterranean, and Lord Howe 
proceeded accordingly to the relief of its brave, 
but small garrison ; before his arrival, however, 
it had, under the able command of General 
Elliot, repulsed the attack of the enemy, and 
although your hero, was not at this time con- 
nected with it, I must give a slight account 
of this memorable siege. 

Huge floating batteries,so constructed, that 
it was believed impossible, they could either 

8 
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be set on fire, or sunk, were looked upon by 
the Spaniards, as the certain means of captor- 
ing the fortress, and indeed so feeble appeared 
its power of defence, and so overwhelming 
the force of the enemy, that its destruction 
seemed inevitable. 

Upon the 18th of September, J 782, the 
floating batteries proceeded with a fair wind 
to Gibraltar, and arranged themselves for the 
attack ; the Spanish batteries from the land 
side, at the same time, redoubling their fire on 
the garrison. When within gun-shot of the 
walls, the English opened upon them a tre- 
mendous fire, but no ways dil^concerted, the 
Spanish commander, succeeded in forming a 
straight line, and in ten minutes these im- 
mense machines, completely moored, were pre- 
pared for action. 

From the hour of nine in the morning until 
two they kept up a well directed-fire, with 
very little damage to themselves, so that the 
belief of their famous batteries, being im- 
pervious to shot, gained ground ;' they were, 
iowever, shortly, and fearfully undeceived. 
Tie smoke rising from the side of that, com- 
manded by the Prince of Nassau, first gave 
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them to believe, although no flames were to be 
seen, that the red hot*balls from the garrison, 
had taken effect, and a scene of horror and 
confusion followed, for lying close to the 
walls, the shot had pierced full three feet, into 
the solid bed of green timber, of which the 
batteries were composed, and the fire thus 
smouldering on for some time unperceived, 
from one after another burst at length with a 
fearful explosion. Signals of distress, and 
cries for help, were heard on every side, while 
the glare of the flames lighted the whole 
scenery around, and showed with horrible dis- 
tinctness the very features of the many un- 
fortunate beings who maimed, wounded, and 
exhausted, were struggling with the waves, 
numbers to avoid a more lingering mi painful 
death, having cast themselves into the sea. 

Never, perhaps, was that promptness which 
the English seamen have ever shown, and 
ever I hope will show in rescuing a fallen 
enemy, more required than on this occasion ; 
and Captain Curtis, who in command of a 
marine brigade of gun-boats, had been the 
only assistant of the brave General Elliot in 
the repulse of so formidable an enemy, now 
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called his gallant followers round bim and at 
the risk of his own life, while surrounded by 
the clouds of smoke and fire attending each 
successive explosion, encouraged them to their 
dangerous work, and dragged from amidst the 
wreck, and the mutilated bodies of their com- 
panions, many a brave foe, who but for this 
assistance, must have perished among the 
flames. 

On an exchange of prisoners, which was 
made a few days after the engagement I have 
narrated, no fewer than three hundred and 
thirty-five, who had thus been saved from the 
batteries were sent back to the Spanish lines ; 
and the kindness of the British seamen had 
not been bestowed on ungrateful hearts, for 
loudly did they extol their generous enemies ; 
the French, in particular declaring, they would 
sell their last morsel of food at any time, to 
relieve the wants of an English prisoner. 

During this engagement, there is one anec- 
dote I have heard, of a brave sailor, that I 
must relate. I could fill pages with such proofs 
of fearless hearts, and high and noble feeling, 
taken from among our brave crews, but I 
must, I fear, content myself with this one. 

F 
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A sailor on board the Eoyal William, who 
had received a wound, that severed his right 
thigh from his body, was carried below in 
great agony, when the surgeon, although 
finding from the nature of the injury, that it 
must prove fatal, attempted by every means 
in his power to alleviate sufiFerings more than 
usually intense, but calmly telling him, he 
knew all was in vain, for that he was a dying 
man, the poor fellow entreated with great 
earnestness, that he would leave him, to attend 
to those, who might perhaps survive the day. 
A few minutes afterwards the mizen mast of 
one of the French ships was shot away. The 
seamen on board gave three cheers, and raising 
himself from the cot on which he lay, the 
wounded sailor seconded them — fell back and 
expired. 

We must now return to Lord Howe. On 
the 11th of September, the fleet for the relief 
of Gibraltar had sailed from Spithead; on the 
8th of October it reached the latitude of Cape 
St. Vincent, and here the Commander-in-Chief 
attempted to obtain intelligence respecting the 
motions of the enemy, in order that he might 
regulate the conduct of the fleet, so as to 
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secure the great end and aim of the expedi- 
tion — the speedy introduction of supplies to 
the famishing garrison. 

The information received, was such, that, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of num- 
bers, being in favour of the enemy, Lord 
Howe resolved upon at once making for the 
Straits, and an easterly wind springing up, 
the whole fleet, amidst joyful shouts and accla- 
mations, was carried into Gibraltar ; the ships 
landing their cargoes; and the troops for the 
assistance of the garrison, disembarking with- 
out molestation. 

The enemy had thus failed, in the double 
eflfort of reducing the brave garrison of Gibral- 
tar, by storm, and by famine, and Lord 
Howe succeeded in his, which was that 
of relieving it. By a masterly movement, and 
most daring venture, he had accomplished his 
mission. The garrison was efifectually re- 
lieved^ the hostile fleet baffled, and dared to 
battle, the ardent and certain hopes of the 
enemy were disappointed, and on his return to 
England, Lord Howe was hailed as the hero 
of that grand national object, towards which 
the eyes, not of England alone, but of all 
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Europe, had for the last year been turned with 
anxiety. 

On his return to his own country, Lord 
Howe hoped, from the prospect there now 
was of a speedy peace, that he might at 
length look forward, to spending some time in 
quiet with his wife and family ; but this was 
not a period, when peace and quiet was to be 
enjoyed by any faithful servant of his country, 
and though not immediately again summoned 
to sea, the services of Lord Howe were no less 
required. 

In January, 1783, he had been appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and shortly after 
this it was, that the spirit of mutiny, which 
was then spreading its baneful influence over 
the British fleets in their difierent stations, 
showed itself at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Sheemess. 

The Janus, a forty-four gun ship, was 
among the first and most dangerous of the 
mutineers. The men became outrageous, 
confined the officers, and refused to allow of 
their captain coming on board. He succeeded, 
however, in forcing his way among them, but 
when he harangued, the men, and pointed out 
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the danger into which they thus threw them* 
selves, they, fearful of heing compelled to 
return to their duty, refused to listen, and 
with lighted matches rushed to their quarters, 
ready to fire, on the first appearance of any 
attempted attack firom without. 

Other ships were not slow to follow the 
example set by the Janus, and the accounts 
of the fast-spreading evil that reached the 
Admiralty, were such as to induce Lord Howe 
to repair alone to Spithead, for the purpose of 
making inquiries on the spot. 

On his arriving there, he had sent word, that 
it was his intention to go on board the Janus ; 
and no sooner was his barge seen to approach 
that ship, than the sides were manned by the 
mutineers, while with the usual honours and 
the greatest show of respect he was received on 
board ; Lord Howe forthwith proceeded to the 
quarter-deck, and having directed all hands to 
be called, expressed his grief and astonishment 
at such mutinous conduct in British seamen, 
whose character for order, and obedience, had 
hitherto been proverbial. They knew, he 
said, the deep interest he had always taken in 
their welfare, but it was impossible he 
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could give any countenance, let the cause be 
what it might, to disobedience of lawful au- 
thority, and disrespect to their officers : that 
he had come down purposely to inquire, of 
what grievances they complained, and to com- 
ply with any reasonable demand they had to 
make. Upon this, with one accord and three 
hearty cheers, the brave, though mutinous 
crew acknowledged their error, and resolved 
to return to their duty, relying with perfect 
faith, they said, on the promises of his lord- 
ship, whom they had long known as " the 
sailors' friend.** 

If energy and decision of acting, if stern 
and unflinching justice, in subduing a mu- 
tinous spirit, such as you will afterwards meet 
with in the life of Lord St. Vincent, is to be 
admired, how much more so, should that firm- 
ness of resolve, and gentleness of nature that 
can, by a few kind words, and the recollection 
of past benefits, tame the rebellious spirits and 
recall them to their duty ! It may be, that 
Lord St. Vincent was diflferently situated, that 
a heavier responsibiUty, lay upon him at the 
time, and that therefore, the most decided 
means, although they were also the most se^ 
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vere, were necessary to allay the evil. In this 
light, a comparison between them, may be 
nn&ir, bat| that much may be done, by atten- 
tion to the comforts of the sailors, by winning 
their confidence and good will, is proved botli 
in the persons of Lord Howe and Nelson. 
They were both proverbial for kindness and 
attention to their crew ; and no mutiny, even 
at the time, when that evil was most prevalent, 
ever showed itself in any ship, immediately 
under tiieir command. 

In 1790, rapid progress having been made 
by the French Revolutionists, a squadron, 
under the command of Lord Howe, was di- 
rected to proceed to sea ; but the fleet of the 
enemy contriving always to avoid an en- 
counter, little or nothing of interest occurred. 

The same, at least as far as regards Lord 
Howe, may be said of the years 1791, 1792, 
and 1793, for it was not until May, 1794, that 
he was again given an opportunity of exer- 
cising those talents, which he longed to devote 
to the service of his country. 

Upon the 2nd of May, a numerous fleet 
under the command of Lord Howe, whom I 
liave forgotten to mention had two years pre- 
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vious to this time, on the death of LordBodney, 
been appointed Vice- Admiral of England, put to 
sea ; and on the 1 9th of the same month the 
French fleet, under the command of Bear- 
Admiral Valaret, left Brest. Preparations on 
an enormous scale had been carried on in that 
port, the dock-yards and arsenals had long 
resounded with the notes of war and prepara- 
tion, and the hopes of the republican party were 
high, that ere long, they were to strike a de- 
cisive blow against the navy of England. In 
an address made to the seamen of Brest, pre- 
vious to the sail of the fleet, we find them 
told — •" You will conquer — ^yes, you will con- 
quer these eternal enemies of our nation. As 
to that, you have only to will it, and it is 
done." A French officer also, in a letter dated 
at this period, remarks, '* Never before did 
there exist in Brest, a fleet so formidable, and 
well disciplined as that which is now lying 
here — all, too, burning, to fight the enemies of 
our country, to the very banks of the Thames 
and under the walls of London." 

On the 28th, the enemy, although at a con- 
siderable distance, were caught sight of, by the 
advanced fidgate of the English fleet. And 
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now, my dear boy, we have nearly reached the 
most eventful day in the life of your hero, for 
so long as English history exists, so long will 
the glorious 1st of June, be gratefully remem- 
bered. 

While the enemy's fleet formed themselves 
into hne, that of Lord Howe, crowded all sail 
that the weather would permit, and bore down 
upon them in the most perfect order. To- 
wards noon, on finding that the signal he had 
made, for passing through the enemy's line 
had not been clearly understood, he tacked, 
and appointing the Queen Charlotte, his own 
flag ship, to lead, broke through the French 
line, thus separating himself entirely from the 
rest of the fleet, and for some time continuing 
alone, exposed to the incessant fire of the 
enemy. 

The Bellerophon, and Leviathan, had tacked 
next in succession to the Queen Charlotte, 
and resolutely followed the daring example 
she had given, not however with the same 
immediate success, though after one or two 
inefiectual attempts, the Bellerophon burst 
through the line of the enemy, passing so 
close to her opponent as almost to touch, and 
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lotuUy unrig her, bringing down her topmasts 
and lower yaxds with a starboard broadside, 
and at the same time raking the vessel to lee- 
ward of her. 

Even this gallant commencement, however, 
failed to bring on a general engagement. The 
French admiral, like Lord Howe, had directed 
his own ship to lead, and by a manoeuvre (so 
well, and ably executed, that the whole of the 
British fleet were struck with admiration of 
the boldness and talent of their brave foe,) he 
rescued his two disabled ships, while the 
Queen Charlotte, in her unsupported state, 
unable to ofiFer any resistance, saw her own 
almost secured prizes, carried triumphantly 
out of her reach. 

Some more firing was enterchanged, and 
then the two fleets busied themselves, in form- 
ing again into line, and repairing damages 
received in the brief but heavy encounter ; and 
such were the exertions on board the different 
ships, that before nightfall, with one excep- 
tion, all that had been engaged, were reported 
again ready for service. 

From the evening of the 29th until that of 
the Ist, a dense fog prevented any attempt to re- 
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new the engagement^ and when it did clear suf- 
ficiently to allow of the hostile fleets discover- 
ing each other, the day was too far advanced 
for bringing them properly into action, so that 
the final engagement was deferred until the 
following morning, the 1st of June. 

At five o'clock, Lord Howe made the signal 
to bear down upon the enemy — ^by seven, they 
were within three miles of the French fleet, 
and after making the signals that he intended 
to pass through their line, and that each ship 
was to steer for, and independent of each 
other^ to engage that, immediately opposed to 
them. The Queen Charlotte bore down on 
the Montague, a three-decker, in the very 
centre of the enemy's line. She was fired 
upon from either side, but with the utmost 
coolness, setting her top-gallant sails, and 
with the signal flying for close action, she 
dashed through the line of the enemy. For 
the space of three hours the battle raged with 
the utmost violence ; the seamen fighting, as 
brave British seamen can fight, when the in- 
terest of their country is at stake, or when the 
honour and glory of a beloved commander, is 
to be won by their exertions. But in this in- 
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stance^ it was not by the seamen alone, that 
such devotion was shown, for the sailors* wives, 
without a thought or fear for themselves, 
stood by the side of the guns, assisting and 
encouraging their husbands. 

Never perhaps, had two fleets met with a 
more fixed resolve, to conquer, or to die. 
Small white silk flags with the words, " Vic- 
tory or death," emblazoned in gilt letters, 
were distributed in diflferent parts of the 
French ships, and the conviction that they were 
to conquer the English, and, sailing for Spit- 
head, to take-up their triumphant anchorage in 
that port, had heightened their never-failing 
valour, into;^a feeling of almost savage ferocity. 

There are so many curious anecdotes, so 
many traits of bravery, among the diflferent 
actors of this eventful day, that although not 
immediately connected with your hero, I can- 
not resist telling you of some. When Cap- 
tain Berkeley of the Marlborough, severely 
wounded, had been carried below, the com- 
mand devolved on the first lieutenant, Mr. 
Monkton, and the skill and bravery he 
evinced, in a most trying and dangerous situ- 
ation, was such as to attract the attention of 
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the whole fleet. After a successfol encounter 
with three separate ships of the enemy, the 
Marlborough, entirely dismasted and other- 
wise disabled, continued nevertheless, to keep 
the British flag unstained by any show of 
submission, until victory on the side of the Eng- 
lish was decided, when Sir Bobert Stopford, 
seeing the helpless state to which they had been 
reduced, hastened to their assistance. It is 
told that at one time, so incapable did she 
seem of offering further resistance, that a 
whispered proposal of surrender, had been 
made : it was overheard by Lieutenant Monk- 
ton, and resolutely exclaiming, he would never 
surrender, he declared that if so base a proposi- 
tion was again made, he would nail the colours 
to the broken stump of the mast. At this mo- 
ment a poor imprisoned cock made his escape 
from the shattered coop, an4 overjoyed at 
regaining his liberty, perched himself on the 
broken main-mast, clapping his wings and 
crowing aloud. It was received as a good 
omen by the sailors ; in an instant three hearty 
cheers rung through the ship's company, and 
no one spoke, or thought again, of surrender. 
In another ship, the Defiance, commanded 
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by Captain Gambler, one of the lieutenants, 
who observed the Eepublican, a three-decker, 
bearing down upon them, was struck with a 
momentary terror, and hurrying to the cap- 
tain, he addressed him eagerly, using at the 
same time a word which I need not repeat 
here, and inquiring what they were to do. 
Captain Gambier, unmoved by the approach- 
ing danger, looked gravely at the officer, and 
in a solemn tone asked — ** How dare you, at 
this awful moment, come to me with an oath 
in your mouth ? Go down, sir, and encourage 
your men to stand to their guns like brave 
British seamen/' 

By eleven o'clock, the heat of the action 
was over, the British having eleven, the 
French twelve, of their ships dismasted in 
the contest : none, however, of the latter had 
at that time struck their colours. By one 
it was very diflPerent ; the firing had almost 
entirely ceased, and the conquered and dis- 
comfited French, saw seven of their ships, 
secured, by the conquering English. Although 
two hundred and ninety brave men, swept oflF 
in an engagement of only a few hours seems 
fearful indeed,, the loss was comparatively 
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small considering the equality of numbers, and 
the terrible destruction of the enemy, for no 
fewer that three thousand of the French, were 
killed or mortally wounded, on that, to them, 
most disastrous day. 

Such was the first decisive engagement be- 
tween the British and the Bepublican fleets ; 
and on his return to Spithead the brave old 
admiral (for Lord Howe was now in his 
seventieth year) was received with an enthu- 
siasm, worthy of the service he had rendered 
to his country. A salute fired firom the bat- 
tery announced the Queen Charlotte having 
anchored in the port, and on landing Lord 
Howe was received with military honours, the 
band of the Gloucester regiment playing "See 
the conquering hero comes," while the crowds 
that surrounded him^ cheering and weeping in 
turns, almost rent the air with loud and long 
acclamations of " God save the king, and Lord 
Howe to defend him ! " " May the French 
ever know Howe to be the master of the sea ! " 

His Majesty George lU., accompanied by 
his queen, and three of the young princesses, 
had come down to Portsmouth purposely to 
receive, and mark their gratitude for the many 
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services of the veteran commander, and going 
on board the Queen Charlotte, the King pre- 
sented Lord Howe with a diamond hilt and 
sword, valued at three thousand guineas. 

It was not in England alone, that the vic- 
tory of the 1st of June, was ftdly appreciated. 
The whole of the Continent, the whole of that 
part, at least, as yet unstained by the revolu- 
tionary principles, that France was fast spread- 
ing among them, rang with his praise, and 
the Queen Charlotte, breaking through the 
line of the enemy as she had done, brushing 
the ensign of the Montaigne on one side, and 
on the other grazing the Jacobin's mizen- 
shrouds with her jib-boom, was looked upon 
as an exploit, that had no equal, in the pages 
of history. 

On advancing towards the French line, it 
had appeared so close and compact, that Lord 
Howe doubted, whether it was possible to pass, 
but resolved to make good his way, even on 
the chance of running on board the flag-ship 
of the French admiral ; he gave the command, 
and Mr. Bowen, master of the Queen Char- 
lotte, a brave and gallant officer, as eager to 
rush into danger, as his noble leader, exclaimed 
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in delight, — "That's right, my lord, the 
Qaeen Charlotte will make room for herself." 
Shortly after, however, on receiving an order 
firom Lord Howe to starboard the helm, Mr. 
Bowen remarked that if he did so, they would 
be on board the next ship, the Jacobine. To 
this Lord Howe replied, sharply, — ** What is 
that to you, sir ? " and Mr. Bowen, nettled by 
the reproof, muttered, though in an undertone, 
— ''Depend upon it, / don't care, if you 
don't. I'll go near enough to singe some of 
our whiskers." This was not intended to 
have been overheard, but it was so, and Lord 
Howe turning to his captain, said, — " That's a 
fine fellow, Curtis ! " Nor was this the only 
time that the attention of the brave old leader, 
was attracted by the ceaseless and daring exer- 
tions of Mr. Bowen. His appointment as 
master of the vessel, brought them in frequent 
contact with each other, and always address- 
ing Lord Howe as **my lord,'* the latter 
was on one occasion at length heard to ex- 
claim,—" Mr. Bowen, you call me my lord, 
— my lord, — you yourself deserve to be a 
prince ! ' 

Immediately after the battle, a deputation 
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the petty officers, and seamen, had requested 
Mr. Bowen, to ask Lord Howe, if they might 
have the gratification of congratulating his 
lordship on the victory he had gained, and 
thanking him for having led them so glori- 
ously into battle. 

Lord Howe assented, but on receiving them 
on the quarter-deck was so affected, that he 
could only say, — his voice faltering, an^ his 
eyes glistening with tears, — " No, no, / thank 
you, — ^it is yoUy my brave lads, it is yon, not I 
that have conquered." In describing this 
scene, afterwards, to a friend, Mr. Bowen 
added, — "I could myself have cried, most 
heartily, to see the veteran Howe so affected/' 
One more anecdote I must tell you, con- 
nected with, though not occurring immedi- 
ately on the 1st of June. Mr. Larcoom, the 
first lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, who 
had greatly distinguished himself on that day, 
was shortly after the return of the ship to 
Portsmouth, summoned by Lord Howe, and 
thus addressed by him, — " Mr. Larcoom, your 
conduct in the late action was such, that it is 
necessary you should leave this ship." The 
startled officer, who was at heart, as brave as 
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his admiral, and who had always borne the cha- 
racter of a good officer and seaman, but who did 
not know, in what light his actions of that day 
might have been represented, was thunderstruck 
by the words, and exclaimed, in great agita- 
tion, — "Good heaven I my lord, what have I 
done ? why am I to leave the ship ? I have 
done my duty to the utmost of my power I " 
Lord Howe knowing, I suppose, what sub- 
stantial comfort was at hand, seems to have 
taken a mischievous dehght in prolonging 
poor Mr. Larcoome's suspense, for he an- 
swered slowly, — " It is very true, sir, but that 
you must leave this ship is certain, and I have 
great pleasure in presenting you with this 
commission as commander, for your conduct 
oa the late occasion." 

I said the above was to be my last anecdote 
connected with the 1st of June, but one more I 
cannot resist, for it is about a little midshipman. 
Lord Howe observing him placed in a danger- 
ous situation, and even in a moment of such 
intense anxiety, mindful of the safety of those 
under his charge, remarked, — " You had better 
go below, you are too young to be of service 
here." " My lord," replied the little fellow, 
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blushing at the idea of remonstrating with 
his admiral, but still resolved not to obey, 
"what would my father say, if I was not to 
remain on deck during the action ? '' 

A very brief space of rest was now allowed 
to Lord Howe. On the 13th of June, the vic- 
torious fleet had anchored at Spithead, and on 
the 9th of August he returned to Portsmouth, 
to resume the command of a squadron con- 
sisting of thirty- seven sail of the line, and ten 
frigates ; the purpose of which was to protect 
the numerous and valuable convoys, and per- 
haps at the same time to impress the enemy 
with an idea, of the Buperiority, and resources! 
of the British navy, in thus being able to send 
to sea, so numerous and powerfiil a fleet, im- 
mediately after the great encounter of the 1st 
of June. Little of interest occurred at this 
time. The. fleet continued to cruize About 
Ushant, and the Scilly Islands, from .time to 
time, detaching such ships as were necessary 
for the protection of the several convoys, and 
then the lateness of the season, with the bois- 
terous and squally weather, preventing further 
opposition, they returned to England, and on 
the 29th of November anchored at Spithead. 
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The increasing infirmities of Lord Howe> 
had for some time previous to this^ made him 
anxious to obtain rest on land, for he hoped 
by recruiting his strength, to devote his last 
days to his profession. In this hope he was 
disappointed, the flag of the brave old admiral 
was never again raised in the British nilyy, 
but the remainder of his life was nevertheless 
spent in behalf of his country. 

The year 1 797 is unfortunately, distinguished 
in naval history by the frequently repeated 
mutiny of the fleets at home, and abroad. 
When first it showed itself in the Channel 
fleet. Lord Howe, although at that time he had 
actually resigned all naval command, was 
urged both by the king, and government, to 
exert that influence, he was known to possess 
over the officers, and men of the fleet. 

At this time he was suffering severely from 
illness, but nevertheless he obeyed the call, and 
without delay set out for Portsmouth, where 
already the spirit of mutiny, had risen to an 
alarming height ; many of the officers having 
been forced to go on shore, and in some 
instances, narrowly escaping death at the 
hands of the crew. Misled and excited as 
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these poor creatures y^ere, the appeaxance 
among them^ of the brave old man, who had 
so frequently led them to battle, who had been 
ever ready, to befriend them in their just wants, 
and who had long been regarded by them as 
"the seamen's friend,** worked an instant 
change. The first point insisted upon by Lord 
Howe, was, that the seamen generally, should 
express their regret for what had happened, 
and send him a petition, praying he would in- 
terpose his good oflSces ; express their repent- 
ance, and obtain pardon of the king for their 
offences. This was complied with by the sea- 
men, and government in their turn also made 
concessions. Those officers who during the 
mutiny had made themselves distasteful to 
their own crew were exchanged into other 
ships, and thus by good management, and the 
entire confidence placed in Lord Howe, by the 
whole fleet, the plague spot was wiped out, 
and peace, order, and discipline was restored 
to the Channel fleet. 

This, my dear boy, was the last, though not 
least important act, of the public life of your 
hero, and it was one, worthy of the sailors 
friend, for without undue severity, without 
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greater concessions, than justice admitted, the 
deluded, but brave, and really honest seamen, 
returned to their duty. 

From this time, the life of Lord Howe was 
altogether a private one ; nor did he long en- 
joy the fame he had acquired, or the respect and 
affection which to the last, was evinced towards 
him by his grateful sovereign; for in 1799, 
in his seventy-third year, he sunk under the 
painful malady, which for some years he had 
been suffering. 



CHAPTER III. 

EAfiL ST VINCENT. 

Your present hero, my dearest boy, was the 
second son of Mr. Jervis, an English gentleman 
of moderate fortune, who from being himself 
a lawyer, was particularly anxious that his 
second son should adopt the same profession. 
A change of residence from Staffordshire, to 
Greenwich, was the cause of this wish being 
frustrated, for the boy who was thus thrown 
entirely among naval associates, imbibed so 
strong a taste for the sea, that he would no 
longer tolerate the idea of any other line of 
life. He was, moreover, solemnly assured, 
by no less authority than his father's coach- 
man, that all lawyers were rogues, and to 
escape from swelling a list, so distinguished, 
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the future heio> whose whole system of naval 
rule, is said to have consisted in the word 
'' obey ;" whose path to fame originated in the 
discipline, which he alone, found means to 
maintain, when all around, were in a state of 
discord and rebellion, began his course in life 
by an utter contempt of the word, for he ran 
away from his home and fiiends. Entreaty, 
command, and threats of lasting punishment, 
should he persist in his scheme, were all used 
to induce his return, but they were all in vain ; 
and finding at length, that nothing else could 
be done, it was resolved that the self-willed 
urchin, should have his own way, and go to 
sea. To sea accordingly he did go, although, 
as at this time he was but ten years old, the 
nursery would have been a fitter place for the 
tiny hero, and it would, I think, have been a 
kindly action to have bound his little hands 
and feet, if by no other means, he could be 
kept safe prisoner there. 

I have told you that the fortune of Mr. Jervis 
was a very moderate one, but perhaps it was 
with the intention, of making the first years of 
the little sailor's life less comfortable than 
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they might have heen, had he followed the 
wishes of his father^ that the small sum of 
20/. was all that was allowed, not only for 
the equipment, hut for the pocket-money of 
the hoy. 

The Gloucester, in which ship the little 
Jervis had heen placed as midshipman, was 
shortly after his appointment, sent to the West 
Indies, where it remained so long in harhour, 
that the poor little hoy, who could not aflford 
the pleasure of going on shore with his com- 
panions, found the life on hoard, very lonely, 
and volunteered, therefore, into whatever ship 
was going to sea. 

The difficulties occasioned hy his small 
means, proved of after-advantage to the young 
sailor, for at every port, when others left the 
ship in search of amusement, he was forced to 
remain on hoard, and heing thus left to his 
own resources, he occupied his time in study. 

In a letter written at this time hy one of 
his superior officers to a friend at home, we 
find, after his mention of the little Jervis as a 
manly, and intelligent hoy, " his chief occupa- 
tion is reading, and with a surprising memory. 
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he digests all branches of proSossional and 
general knowledge." 

About the same period he himself, when 
writing to a sister, says, ^^ My only employment 
now, is reading, studying navigation, and 
perusing my old letters, of which I have almost 
enough to make an octavo volume." 

For the space of seven years, he continued 
at different stations in the West Indies, and 
during that period, did not call upon his father 
for any increase of allowance. How for that 
length of time, he had contrived, to hoard 
even the smallest remnant, of his 20/. is not 
easily understood, and will, I have no doubt, 
seem doubly strange to you, my dear boy, 
since on an allowance that would have 
been wealth to the little Jervis, you bemoan so 
feelingly in your last letter, the not being able 
to afford the beautifully carved chessmen, so 
temptingly offered to you at Hong Kong. 

The wants of a midshipman of these times, 
would seem to have been few in number, for 
we hear of no privations, until at the end of 
ihe seven years, when he drew upon his father 
once more, for the sum of 20/. 

The dishonoured bill, was the only answer 
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the poor boy received to this his first, and 
last application, and for the six following 
years, the difficulties of the future earl, were 
more severe, than perhaps even his father 
would have approved, for having been obliged 
to sell his bedding, he slept on the bare 
deck, and besides this, frequently made, while 
he always washed and mended, his own 
clothes. 

In the year 1759, having, with great credit 
to himself, passed his examination as lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Jervis was appointed to the 
Prince, then the flag ship of Admiral Sir 
Charles Saunders, whose fleet was destined 
to carry the brave Wolfe and his gallant band 
to Quebec. Shortly after quitting England, 
he was again promoted, and as commander of 
the sloop Porcupine, the young sailor had for 
the first time, a field in which to display the 
real activity and alertness, that characterised 
his after-life. 

An unlooked for accident, had at this time 
nearly closed the career of your hero, for Sir 
James Wolfe, having decided from what quarter 
to commence his attack on Quebec, and re- 
quested a naval force to escort his troops past 
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the city, embarked in, and selected for the 
leading ship, that, commanded by his former 
schoolfellow and firiend, Mr. Jerris. 

Unforttmately forthe Porcupine, at the very 
moment of her coming under the guns of 
Quebec, the breeze fell, it became a dead 
calm, and the stream of the river being ex- 
ceedingly strong, she was rapidly borne nearer 
and nearer to the enemy. 

You may imagine the consternation and 
horror of the whole British army, when with- 
out the power of offering assistance they thus 
saw their brave General, hurried on to almost 
certain destruction, for no sooner was the 
helplessness of the Porcupine discovered, than 
a rapid fire being opened from the forts on 
either side, she became the sole mark of the 
enemy. At this moment, the presence of 
mind of Mr. Jervis, and the hardihood of 
his brave seamen, rescued the ship, the 
boats were ordered to tow the vessel out of 
her perilous situation, and cheering his men 
through the fire, the brave fellows, with 
the enemy's balls rattling round them, per- 
formed their work, and, while a shout of ad- 
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miration^ and joy^ rose froin the remainder of 
the fleets hronght the ship to her station. 

Our present hero, has nothing further to do 
with the capture of Quehec, and for the two 
or three succeeding years, was employed in 
services of a nature not likely to interest you ; 
I shall therefore pass over that period. In 
1763, peace was re-established in England, 
many ships, among others that of Mr. (now 
Captain) Jervis, was paid off» and he did not 
again serve until the year 1769. 

Even now, there was little to be done by the 
English navy, and I find, consequently, but 
few things to interest you ; one anecdote per- 
haps may do so, and I shall not, therefore, pass 
it over. Gapt. Jervis, who now commanded 
the Alarm, had for some time been employed 
in cruising, and visiting various ports, and 
towards the end of the year reached that of 
Genoa. Shortly after his arrival two Turkish 
slaves, who upon their day of rest, (for it was 
Sunday,) were sauntering near the galley, 
discovered the boat of the Alarm. It had 
brought some of her oflBcers on shore, and was 
now lying at no great distance. With the 
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blessed hope of obtaining their freedom^ by 
claiming protection from her colours^ the 
slaves rushed towards her> jumped into her 
stem sheets^ enfolded themselves within the 
British flag, and in the exuberance of their 
joy, shouted aloud^ proclaiming to every passer 
by, that they were free. 

The hope of the poor men was, on this day 
at least, short-lived, for on the arrival of the 
galley master, they were forcibly dragged from 
the boat, and were once more hurried back to 
chains and slavery. 

Upon the return of the boat, the whole story 
was reported to Oapt. Jervis, and he, consi- 
dering that an insult had been offered to the 
British flag, lost no time in dispatching a 
remonstrance, demanding an immediate apo* 
logy, for the outraged oneh is nation, and 
directing that the slaves should be brought on 
board the Alarm, to receive their freedom. 

This last was, perhaps, somewhat more 
than he was entitled to require, but the re- 
spect, and awe, in which the English nation 
was held, ensured compliance. The apology 
was tendered, in presence of the whole ship's 
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company, and the Turkish slaves were pro- 
elaimed free men. 

The effect of this occurrence for many 
years after, was relief to the few, and a great 
increase of suffering to the many, for it be- 
came customary, that any slaves who could 
only touch the British colours, should hence- 
forward be free. The eye of the overseer, con- 
sequently, from this time, kept more rigorous 
watch, and when English ships lay in the 
port, the galley chain of the poor slave never 
for a moment relaxed. 

I am going again, my dear boy, to pass 
over some years of the life of your hero ; you 
must take a long spring this time, for it is to 
be from 1770 to 1782, when Capt. Jervis 
commanded the Foudroyant, and when the 
combined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland, 
were sweeping the shores of Europe from 
north to south. A large squadron of French 
line of-battle ships at this time stationed in 
the harbour of Brest, were destined to convey 
a land force to the East Indies for the pur- 
pose of attacking the English possessions in 
that country, and to prevent this expedition, 
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Admiral Baxrington had been dispatched with 
orders, so to guard the mouth of the harbour 
as to prevent the sailing of the fleet He had 
under his command twelve ships of the line, 
and among these, the Foudroyant commanded, 
as I have said, by Gapt. Jervis. 

Upon the 20th of April, a hostile sail was 
discovered in the distance, and signal being 
made for a general chase, the Foudroyant, 
being a superior sailor, soon gained upon 
the French fleet, and lost sight of the English. 
For some time, the French men-of-war conti- 
nued to sail in a close body, but towards 
night, separating from each other, Capt. Jervis 
selected the largest for pursuit, while to watch 
her movements, a little midshipman of the 
name of Bowen, was directed to go aloft, and 
with his night-glass keep her in sight. 

Preparations were now rapidly made for 
battle, and while every nerve was strained by 
pressure of sail to secure their coming up 
with the enemy, the boy was continually 
questioned regarding his watch, till finding 
by the just and accurate answers returned, 
that never for a moment could his eye be re- 
moved from the glass. Captain Jervis ex- 

H 
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claimed in delight, — ^' That's right, Bowen, do 
you keep sight of her, and rely upon it, I will 
never lose sight of you/* He kept his word, 
for the young midshipman, proving himself a 
useful and gallant officer, was rapidly advanced 
from one grade of his profession to another, 
until in the battle of Teneriffe, where, as 
Captain of the Terpsichore, he so brilliantly 
distinguished himself, and so gallantly fell. 

The Foudroyant had now succeeded in 
reaching the enemy, and passing under her 
Stem at the distance of about twenty fathoms, 
she poured upon her a raking fire, so deadly in 
its effect as to throw everything on board into 
the greatest disorder. To follow up so suc- 
cessful a commencement. Captain Jervis re- 
solved upon instantly boarding the enemy, 
and thus by a desparate struggle, without 
further loss of time, make the prize his own. 
He did so, and in three quarters of an hour 
from the first opening fire, the boarders, headed 
by young Bowen, were in possession of the 
deck, while with three cheers heartily given 
from the Foudroyant, the English colours 
were seen flying on the mast of the conquered 
ship. 
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This action^ and the fact of the capture 
having been made without the loss of a single 
life on board the Foudroyant^ excited the 
greatest admiration of the talents and bravery 
of her commander. His king marked his ap- 
probation by conferring a baronetcy upon 
Captain Jervis^ and the whole of England 
ringing with his praise, was elated by the ex- 
pectation, that this first success^ was, but a 
prelude to far greater events. 

Towards the close of this year, the Fou- 
droyant was paid off, and Sir Jolm, now Admi- 
ral Sir John Jervis, was not again afloat until 
1793, when it was found that the republican 
government then reigning in unhappy France, 
might extend its influence to the possessions 
of that country in the West Indian islands, 
and by a fatal example, cause rebellion in 
those colonies belonging to England. 

To avoid so great a calamity, therefore, it 
was decided, that an attack should be made 
upon the French islands, and a naval and 
military force being destined for this purpose. 
Admiral Sir John Jervis was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the squadron, his 
friend Sir Charles Grey, that of the troops. 

H 2 
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In January 1774, this expedition reached 
BarbadoeSy and proclamations were issued, in 
which the islands were urged to submit peace- 
ably to the disembarkation of the troops ; this 
however was declined, and an immediate 
attack upon Martinique was the result. 

The number of the enemy, far surpassed 
that of the English, and to divide their force 
it was decided, that the island should at the 
same moment be attacked at three different 
points. That of Trois Eivieres, however, 
where Sir Charles Grey was to act in conjunc- 
tion with Admiral Sir John Jervis, is the only 
one, with which our present story has to do. 
The intention of the French was, from their 
stronghold, to oppose the disembarkation of 
the troops, and should this fail, they were to 
throw their whole force into the forts Louis, 
and Bourbon, for these places were so situated, 
as to protect Port Eoyal, the principal town 
in the island. 

On the 5th of February, then, the Aboyne, 
the flag ship of Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
anchored in Marin Bay, and the troops dis- 
embarking, made for the shore. 

A heavy and destructive fire from the forts, 
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was, during this time, poured upon our brave 
soldiers^ but they nevertheless effected their 
purpose^ and the enemy, compelled to retire, 
left a lighted train, in the hope that by ex- 
ploding the magazine, they might secure the 
destruction of their assailants. Fortunately 
this scheme being discovered, the train was 
quickly extinguished, and in a few minutes 
more, loud cheers, echoing from rock to rock, 
told that the British flag, had been planted on 
the island. 

This was, however, but the first and easiest 
step. Much yet remained to be done, and 
General Sir Charles Grey, with two thousand 
four hundred troops, marched up the island, 
where the French general, once more retreat- 
ing, threw himself with his whole force into 
Fort Bourbon. 

While the troops occupied themselves in 
building forts, digging trenches, and making 
all necessary preparations for a siege, a party of 
three hundred seamen under the command of 
Captain Grey, of the Boyne, were, with the 
assistance of the engineers, engaged in drag- 
ging four of the heaviest guns, to a height 
that commanded the fort of the enemy, and 
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their exertions, it is said, although no longer 
on their own element, were such as to astonish 
even our brave soldiers, accustomed as they 
were to like toil. 

Through five miles, where they were 
continually exposed to the fire of the enemy, 
the indefatigable sailors continued to drag 
their heavy burdens, now making their 
,way, through thick and almost impassable 
woods, and now scaling heights, where even 
the sure-footed mule, could scarcely have trod 
in safety. The undertaking was arduous, it 
had seemed impossible, but the brave hearts 
who had undertaken the work, were not to be 
defeated, and on the evening of the third day, 
the guns were placed in the proper station. 

"The French," says one who has narrated 
the events of this siege, "were, as they 
always are, lavish of their blood and life, and 
fought desperately, but nothing could with- 
stand the bravery of the assailants, and the 
French sending in a flag of truce, the island 
of Martinique surrendered to the English." 

In order to lose no time in subduing the 
other islands. Sir Charles Grey, after leaving, 
in the garrison of Martinique, a force sufficient 
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to protect the rights of the conqueror, pro- 
ceeded against Guadaloupe, the Aboyne with 
several others of the fleet, landing the troops, 
and four hundred seamen upon the principal 
forts of that island. 

When all was supposed to be in readiness, 
a gun fired from the Boyne, gave the signal to 
advance, and the next moment the heights 
literally swarmed with the stormers. The 
struggle at this point, though short was terrific, 
and the loss of life upon both sides very great, 
for the ground had been disputed inch by inch, 
and until the arrival of the third division of 
English, it seemed uncertain, who should re- 
main the conquerors, and who the conquered ; 
at length, however, overpowered by numbers, 
the French gave way, and the conquest of 
Guadaloupe was complete. 

The brave deeds of our countrymen, and 
the fearful loss of life occasioned by these 
battles, were not unfortunately destined finally 
either to benefit our country, or to secure those 
unhappy islands from the dreadful influence 
of the republican government of France. 
Sickness among our troops, had reduced the 
brave men to little more than the shadow of 
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what they had been. And when Victor Hugo, 
one of the most active as well as the most 
cruel instigators of the revolution, arrived at 
Guadaloupe with a large body of fresh 
soldiers, and spread his baneful proclamation 
of universal equality, and freedom, the en- 
feebled remains of the British force, could 
offer no opposition to the hideous cruelties, and 
maddening fury, of the excited populace. 

Upon learning to what an unhappy state, 
sickness, and disease, had reduced those of his 
countrymen whom so lately he had seen left 
at Guadaloupe and Martinique, in all the 
vigour of health and pride of conquest. Sir 
John Jervis, although himself suffering under 
the effects of yellow fever, hurried to their as- 
sistance ; but all that could now be done was 
to remove the disabled troops to a place of 
safety. And then subdued by sickness, and 
disheartened by knowing that from the want 
of sufficient force to protect them, the trophies 
he and his companions had so hardly won, 
were wrested from their grasp, tlie Admiral and 
his fleet set sail for, and returned to England. 

A very short time was allowed Sir John 
Jervis for the re-establishment of his health. 
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In February 1795> he had retomed from 
his campaigQ in the west^ and in August of 
the same year^ he was summoned to imme- 
diate service, for the English nation was now 
for the first time, about to offer resistance to 
the sleepless ambition, and fast increasing 
power of Napoleon, and a fleet ,of which Sir 
John Jervis, was appointed first in command, 
was destined for the Mediterranean. 

How many never-to-be-forgotten names 
that fleet contained ! Nelson ! the great and 
victorious Nelson, the great and good Col- 
lingwood, the gallant Hood, the early dead, 
bnt brave and noble Trowbridge, all of these, 
and many another noble name was there ; and 
well might England be proud of her sons, for 
although some of these, were now but at the 
commencement of their great career, they had 
already given promise, that Europe should 
one day, ring with their praise, and England 
glory in the name of her heroes, '^ the heroes 
of a hundred fights.*' 

France was at this moment busily occupied, 
preparing, in the harbour of Toulon, a fleet, 
that was intended to bear her army to Givita 
Vecchia, in the Roman States; and it was to 
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prevent this expedition, that Sir John Jervis, 
blockaded the port of Toulon, surrounding it 
with his own fleet, so as to prevent, that, of 
the French, quitting the harbour. 

This service was faithfully performed ; not 
one of the enemy's ships dared to leave the 
port, and thus the French army, was compelled 
also, to remain inactive. It was at this time, 
that writing to the Directory, Napoleon says, 
" If we could but cripple the British Admiral, 
the French would be at sea in a week." But 
the English Admiral, was not to be crippled. 
The French fleet continued prisoners in Tou- 
lon, and the haughty spirit of Napoleon, 
chafed in vain over the effectual, though ap- 
parently slight resistance, that held the whole 
of his mighty fleet in thrall. This obstacle 
was, in fact, the only one that through the 
whole of Europe was at this time offered to 
the triumphant career of the French leader, 
for his conquests on land, were even now suc- 
ceeding each other, with unequalled rapidity. 

The inactivity of a blockaded port, was as 
little suited to the temper of the English 
Admiral or his followers, as the narration I fear, 
my dear boy, may have been to you ; they were, 
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however, to be shortly relieved, and we too, 
come to a time of far greater excitement and 
interest, than any we have yet met with, in the 
life of your hero. 

Having received orders to proceed immedi- 
ately to the Tagus, which was henceforth to 
be the rendezvous of his fleet. Sir John Jervis 
found his command, although considerably 
extended from what it had been, still very in- 
adequate to the service required; for never 
had England stood in greater need of naval 
force than now, when France, Spain, and 
Holland, with their separate fleets ready for 
sea, had become her opponents. 

The intention of the Directory at this time 
was to invade Portugal, and that country being 
then the ally of England, the fleet of Sir 
John Jervis, which in 1797 was dispatched to 
the Tagus, took up its station before Lisbon ; 
but scarcely had they reached that port, when 
information was received, that the Spanish 
fleet had passed Cadiz, that it was in great 
force, and that it could not be far distant. 

This fleet consisted of twenty-seven sail of 
the line, while that of England counted no 
more than fifteen, so that if the French and 
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Spanish Admirals, should succeed in uniting 
the two forces, to fly from the enemy, or to 
risk the annihilation of his whole band by so 
overwhelming a force, would have been the 
only alternative, and to prevent this conjunc- 
tion, therefore, it was, that notwithstanding 
his already great inferiority of numbers, Sir 
John Jervis took up his station off Cape St. 
Vincent, for there, as he must certainly en- 
counter the Spanish Admiral, he trusted to 
draw on a battle. 

A busy scene now followed, ships were 
stationed to watch, and report, the advance of 
the enemy, and signal was made, that all 
should keep close and prepare for fight. From 
the total darkness, it was only from the signal 
guns of the Spanish ships, sounding nearer 
and nearer, that Sir John Jervis could judge 
of their positions ; and again and again during 
the' night, he renewed his inquiries, as to the 
compact order, and situation of his own 
fleet. 

By day-break, for his impatient spirit could 
take no rest at such a moment, he was again 
on deck, and giving the captains of the various 
ships, high commendation for the close and 
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admirable order in which he found them^ he 
added, '^ I wish we were at this momeAt well 
up with the Spaiuards. a victory is so essen- 
tial to England, and we could not be better 
prepared to meet the enemy than now." 

The morning proved so foggy that the 
enemy's fleet was not immediately discovered, 
but as the mist cleared away, they were dis- 
tinctly seen in the distance* 

Signal for chase was immediately made, 
and having drawn sufficiently near, the num- 
ber of the hostile ships, was by the Captain of 
the fleet reported to the Admiral, ** There are 
eight sail of the line. Sir John." " Very well, 
sir/' A moment after, in a less satisfied 
voice, *' There are twenty sail of the line. Sir 
John." " Very well, sir." " There are twenty- 
five sail of the line. Sir John." Still the an- 
swer was as before, a cool "Very well, sir;" 
but when the reporter came to "There are 
twenty^seven sail of the line. Sir John," and 
that some remonstrance against engaging so 
disproportionate a force, followed, " Enough, 
enough," replied the Admiral indignantly, 
" No more of that-^-the die is cast, and if 
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there are fifty soil of the line, sir, I will go 
through them all." 

I do not know whether the captain of the 
fleet may have approved of this answer, hut 
Captain Hallowell, who was a passenger in the 
Victory, and who at the moment was standing 
heside the commander-in-chief, liked it so 
well, that quite forgetting how imposing a 
person, an Admiral is, on the deck of his own 
man-of-war, he clapped Sir John Jervis 
heartily on the hack, exclaiming, ** That's 
right. Sir John, hy Jove we shall give them a 
right good licking." 

The fog had now entirely cleared away, and 
when the hostile fleets stood opposed to each 
other, very different was their appearance. 
The English ships, half the number of those 
of the enemy, were quickly forming into the 
closest, and most perfect order, while the 
Spaniards, in high glee on discovering the 
smallness of the force with which they had to 
contend, and already boasting of the trium- 
phant entry, they should make into Cadiz, were 
straggling in two long unmeaning lines, with 
a large open space left between them. 
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So favourable an opportunity, of dividing 
the force with which the little fleet had to 
contend, was not to be lost, and signals were 
accordingly made, by passing through the 
lines of the enemy, to engage with those ships 
upon the leeward. 

In the h£izardous venture, the Gulloden, 
commanded by Captain Trowbridge, gallantly 
led the way, and advanced so near to one of 
the largest Spanish ships, that at every port 
of her three decks, the crew pointing their 
guns, and ready to fire, were distincdy seen. 
Although infinitely a smaller ship than her 
antagonist, the Culloden, by pouring a heavy 
fire from her double-shotted broadsides, threw 
the Spaniards into such confusion, as obliged 
her to turn ofi*; and the guns on her other 
side, not having been cast loose, without the 
slightest injury, without receiving even a single 
shot, the Culloden passed triumphantly 
through the line of the enemy. 

The inferiority of his force, had not deterred 
Sir John Jervis, from engaging with the 
Spanish fleet, because not only was he confi- 
dent, of the firmness of his whole band, but 
with the glance of a practised seaman, he 
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had^ as you have seen, discovered and re- 
solved to profit by the disordered state of the 
enemy. 

The result proved him correct, and, indeed, 
the very daringness of the attempt, with the 
courageous front displayed by the well-ordered 
little fleet, had of itself, struck awe into the 
hearts of the Spaniards. 

The success of Captain Trowbridge in forc- 
ing the line of the enemy, increased the con- 
fusion, and convinced too late, of their error in 
adopting so straggling a position, they at- 
tempted hurriedly to form themselves into a 
more compact body, and thus became so min- 
gled together, that from the fear of injuring 
their own ships, many could not use their 
guns against the enemy. 

Spain had long been noted for her brave 
men, and on this day, so fatal to their coun- 
try, the officers maintained their character to 
the last ; not so the seamen, for the fleet hav- 
ing been hastily raised, the greater part, had 
been manned, by the lowest and most worth- 
less, by whoever, in short, could at a mo- 
ment's warning be pressed into the service ; 
and such was their aversion to it, and such 
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the terror with which they were seized, that 
again and again when called upon to go 
aloft, they had thrown themselves upon their 
knees, intreating with the wildest gestures, 
that tlieir officers would sacrifice them on the 
spot, rather than compel them to a duty so 
distasteful. 

In the hope that he might yet retrieve the 
day, the Spanish commander-in-chief, hore 
up with nine sail of the line, and attempted 
hy running round (for he could not break) 
the English line, to rejoin those ships, that 
having been cut oflf from their companions at 
the commencement of the fight, had hitherto 
remained nearly inactive. 

This was a gallant manoeuvre, and had it 
succeeded, the Spanish fleet might yet have 
offered a formidable resistance ; but the in- 
tention of their leader had been scarcely 
formed, ere discovered by Lord, then only 
Commodore Nelson ; he saw that not an in- 
stant was to be lost, and waiting for no signal 
to advance, but taking upon himself all re- 
sponsibility in case of a failure, he unhesi- 
tatingly threw himself in the way of th« 

I 
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enemy^ and by this masterly move, at once 
arrested the Spanish fleet. 

In this yenturous stroke, he was closely 
followed by the Excellent, and thas the two 
greatest heroes of after days. Nelson and 
Gollingwood« found themselves in the very 
front, and thickest of the battle. 

The contest now began in right earnest, 
and raged so furiously on both sides, that it 
was not imtil five in the evening, that the dis- 
abled Spaniards declined farther combat, and 
retiring from the scene, closed the memorable 
battle of St. Vincent, by leaving the English 
victors of the day. 

In the prizes taken by the fleet, there was 
melancholy proof of the execution done by 
the British guns, for the decks were literally 
strewed with the killed and wounded. The 
list of the former was also fearfully aug- 
mented by the indifference or incapability of 
their surgeons ; and it is even said, that num- 
bers of those poor creatures, who had under- 
gone the agony of amputation, were left to 
bleed to death. 

The horror of our brave sailors on disco- 
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vering this enonnity was such, that with diffi-^ 
calty their officers prevented their throwing 
the offenders overboard ; they were pacified, 
however, by their removal from the office 
they had so unworthily filled; and while 
English surgeons were appointed to do duty 
in their stead, many an English sailor, who an 
hour before, had fought as if the extermination 
of every Spaniard was the sole aim of his 
life, now watched by the bed of a wounded 
enemy, and by every means in his power, tried 
to lessen his sufferings. 

Upon the morning following the battle. Sir 
John Jervis issued orders of thanks and ap- 
probation to his whole squadron, and tidings 
of the victory he had gained, having been 
forwarded to England^ it was hailed in that 
country with general joy. 

The defeat of either the Spanish or French 
forces^ had at this time been considered so 
necessary to the safety of the nation, that all 
seemed to vie with each other in tokens of 
gratitude and regard to the conquerors : thanks 
were voted, and rich presents to the different 
commanders of the fleet, were offered by the 
various citizens of Dublin, Bristol, Liverpool; 
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and other cities, while Sir John Jerviq, the 
great hero of the day, was, as a mark of his 
distinguished services, raised to the Peerage, 
and assumed the well, but hard-earned title of 
Lord St. Vincent 

The fleet under the new Earl, after refitting 
and repairing those damages received in the 
engagement of the 14th February, was, in 
April of the same year, ordered to blockade the 
port of Cadiz, and thus prevent the Spanish 
fleet, now not only refitted, but augmented to 
thirty-six sail of the line, from joining the 
already considerable naval force, of France 
and Holl£ind. 

It was at this period, that England was 
again thrown into a state of alarm and despon- 
dency, from a cause little expected of British 
seamess and promising consequences, more 
fatal even than the invasion of the enemy, — ^I 
mean the Mutiny of the Nore, described in 
the last chapter. 

Although so distant from each other, the ter- 
rible infection, seemed to fly from port to port, 
and was not long in reaching that portion of 
the British fleet, stationed at Cadiz. Such 
had, indeed, been looked for by Lord St, Vin- 
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cent, and he was therefore found prepared to 
meet the emergency. By a stem and unflinch- 
ing justice, that at times must have been a 
bitter trial to the kindlier feelings of his 
heart, he not only arrested the evil, but 
saved England from the greatest calamity 
that could have befallen her; for had the 
mutiny at Cadiz, risen to the height it had 
done at the Nore and at Spithead, the block- 
ade there, must have ceased, the Spanish fleet 
would have been at liberty to join that of 
France, and the combined force, at a time when 
our country may be said to have been divided 
against herself, would, under the command of 
the insatiable and victorious Bonaparte, too 
certainly have been directed against her. 

We have not space, to enter minutely into 
all those proofs of firmness and vigour which 
so peculiarly characterized the command of 
Lord St. Vincent at this memorable period ; 
many of them, indeed, are too painful to 
dwell upon, for sudden and repeated executions 
were considered necessary, to subdue that con- 
tempt of discipHne, that menaced the disorgani- 
zation of the whole fleet. You must then, 
my dear boy, be content to know, that daunt- 
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less intrepidity^ the acting up to the utmost ex^ 
tent that law or justice permitted, with an inflex- 
ible determination to be obeyed, brought your 
hero, through dangers far greater, than any to 
which he was afterwards exposed, by the enemy. 

During nearly the whole of this year, 1798, 
the presence of the British flag, had so com^ 
pletely awed the Spanish fleet, that though 
increased in numbers, they made no attempt 
to give battle, and the^ consequent inactivity 
it was, that, so little in unison with the charac- 
ter of our English seamen, had allowed time, 
and leisure, for the fostering of that discontent^ 
which had so nearly, written a dark page on 
England's history. \ 

Events more stirring were now about to 
take place, for it was towards the close of 
this year, that Sir Horatio Nelson was, by 
Lord St. Vincent, selected from among 
other and older admirals, to command an ex- 
pedition against the Toulon fleet; and this 
move was shortly followed by that of Lord St. 
Vincent himself, who, receiving orders, in con- 
junction with a land force, under Sir Charles 
Stuart, to proceed against the island of 
Minorca^ forthwith, repaired to Gibraltar^ and 
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there commenced the equipment of his 
ships. 

I must tell you what occurred during these 
preparations, or rather when they were sup* 
posed to be completed, for it was on that occa- 
sion that the agent victualler, at ten in the 
evening, waiting on Lord St. Vincent, in- 
formed him that all in his department was 
finished; and that ample stores for the projected 
voyage, were safely lodged in the different 
ships. Scarcely had the wearied man, after a 
hard day's work, been dismissed to the quiet 
comfort of his own house, ere another ap- 
peared, with less pleasing information for the 
general, and commander-in-chief. A Spanish 
spy, he said, it was suspected, had made his 
way into the garrison ; a suspicious looking 
person having been heard making inquiries, as 
to what port the ships were bound for, and for 
what length of voyage victualled. 

To seize and imprison the man, so as to 
prevent his communicating with the enemy, 
was the immediate order of Sir Charles 
Stuart, but the Admiral eagerly starting for- 
ward, begged he might not be disturbed. *' Let 
bim alone, my dear &iend," he said ; '* let him 
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go to whatever part of the garrison he wishes ; 
it will he hard, indeed, if you and I, not only 
prove a match for a Spanish spy, hut do not 
turn his visit to good account ;" and then> 
fiill of his sudden scheme, he requested that a 
messenger might immediately recall the agent 
victualler. 

The General wondering, no douht, what 
was to he the reault, agreed, but could not 
resist adding, "My Lord, you will he the 
death of that poor man." " No, no," was the 
answer, " work does him good — ^he will thrive 
on it;" and an orderly sergeant being accord- 
ingly dispatched, a few minutes (for none 
dared loiter with the commands of the Ad- 
miral) saw the agent, still half asleep, but 
hurrying to the interview. 

" Mr. Tucker," said,Lord St. Vincent, " I 
have been considering that the supply of 
twelve months' provisions for the expedition 
that is to sail to-morrow will scarcely be suflS- 
cient, and am anxious to increase it to 
eighteen months." The astonished agent re- 
plied '' that as the store-houses were already 
nearly cleared out, he feared there would be 
some difficulty, but with a little management. 
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he tbonght, tbat if his lordship would aflfoid 
him a strong working party, he might acoom* 
plish his wishes." 

'' Ton can neither have men nor boat from 
the squadron, sir," was the ansadsSeu^tory 
reply, '' for all will be engaged in embarking 
the troops and military stores." 

" Then, my lord," said the complacent 
agent, ''I must hope for a little assistance 
from the Greneral» and trust the rest to the 
Jews. There are a great many of them who 
all live in nearly the same quarter of the 
town, and if the General, will lend me an 
officer and a few soldiers to enforce their help, 
I might lay them under contribution for the 
public service." 

This proposal, which was greeted by a 
laugh from his listeners, met with so ready a 
compliance, that Mr. Tucker, on finding it 
was expected that, without being allowed the 
accommodation of a single boat, he should 
have the stores shipped at an early hour, 
hazarded another of the same kind. 

'' If the General would grant a second 
officer and guard," he said, " and place them 
at daybreak upon the sally-port, there to 
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await the arrival of the merchant-boatmen, 
he could manage very well, for as soon as 
there were two men in each boat, the military 
might advance, and retain the number re- 
quired. 

.So novel a way of setting to work, you may 
be sure, caused far more amusement to the 
General, to Lord St. Vincent, and to the in- 
stigator of the scheme, than to those who 
were thus detained, and the uproar of indigna- 
tion, the cries and vows of vengeance, that in 
every diflferent language, on the following 
morning, rose loud and long, defies descrip- 
tion. 

The assurance, however, that all should be 
liberally paid, lulled at length the indignation 
of the compelled labourers, and the presence 
of the bayonet, still further enforcing obedi - 
6nce, the clamorous multitude began the 
work in right earnest. During all this com- 
motion and hubbub, the Spanish spy, who 
was a spectator of the whole, was very natu- 
rally assuring himself, that such preparations, 
proved the destination of the fleet, to be for a 
distant port, and that his employers therefore 
were safe for the present. 
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This was exacdy what Lord St. Vincent 
had foreseen and intended, and with evident 
satisfaction, he stood eyeing the success of his 
plan. It was certainly complete ; the Spanish 
authorities, lulled hy the report of their spy, 
prepared no defence for their territories in the 
Mediterranean, and without the loss of a 
single man on our side, the Island of Minorca 
was taken. 

In the labour both of body and mind, to 
which for so long, Lord St. Vincent had been 
exposed, his health had become seriously im- 
paired, and upon his informing the Admiralty 
that he must " retire, or sink," they had imme- 
diately dispatched Lord Keith with reinforce- 
ments, intending that he should join the 
fleet before Cadiz, and if Lord St. Vincent 
was, indeed, compelled to relinquish, succeed 
him in command. 

Although suffering firom pain, as well as 
from excessive weakness, Lord St. Vincent, still 
hoped that, by transferring the command of 
the fleet for a time to his successor, and repair- 
ing to the harbour of Mahon to recruit his 
strength, he might resist the necessity of a 
return to his own country, but soon finding 
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that his illness was not one, for which only a 
short repose, from such labours as his, would 
be required, in June, 1799, the brave, but 
broken-down sailor, embarked in the Argo, 
and set sail for England. 

Upon his arrival in that country, he repaired 
to his house in Essex, where for some time 
he was detained by increasing illness ; but the 
present was too turbulent a period to allow of 
rest, to one, whose serviceswere ranked so high, 
as those of Lord St. Vincent, and symptoms 
of further mutiny showing themselves in the 
Channel fleet, all England was clamorous that 
none but he, whose powerful influence had 
been already felt, should assume the com- 
mand. 

The report of his medical attendant, when 
from time to time he was applied to, was far 
from satisfactory ; " the illness of his noble 
patient," he said, '^ was a dangerous one, and 
fast increasing." A slight change for the 
better, however, did take place, and you may 
imagine it was with some astonishment that 
Doctor Baird, on paying one morning his 
accustomed visit, heard himself thus accosted, 
— " Baird, I am going afloat ;" and then, cer- 
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tain of the remonstrance that would follow, 
he hurried on, — " I anticipate all you are 
going to say^ hut the king and the govern- 
ment require it, the discipline of the British 
navy demands it, and it is of no consequence 
to me whether I die afloat or on shore ; besides, 
the die is cast" And so it was. In a few 
days Lord St. Vincent was at Portsmouth, 
and once more surrounded by Sir George 
Grey, Sir Thomas Troubridge, and others of 
those, he had formed in his own school, the 
flag of the brave old Admiral was hoisted 
in the Ville de Paris. 

A descent upon Brest, was now Lord St. 
Vincent's principal object, and having decided 
on what point an assault should be made, he 
stood in with his whole force to that port. 

It had been directed, that the greatest 
secrecy should be maintained, regarding the 
destination of the fleet, and it was therefore 
with dismay. Lord St. Vincent discovered that 
by some means or other, Bonaparte had re- 
ceived accurate information of their designs, 
fmd that the French were busily engaged, in 
throwing up powerful batteries, on the spot 
where it had been decided, the attack should 
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be made. The enterprise was thus necessarily 
abandoned, and instead of active service, the 
blockade of the port^ became the only duty to 
be performed. 

The hostile fleet, which was thus held pri- 
soner in the harbour of Brest, consisted of 
forty-eight sail of the line, and twenty frigates, 
a force far surpassing that of the English 
Admiral. They did not, however, give battle ; 
and though at different times, portions of their 
fleet tried to slip out, they were immediately 
detected, and compelled to return. This state 
of durance, more intolerable to the haughty 
spirit of Napoleon than any other species of 
discomfiture, was continued, through the whole 
season, in which it would have been possible for 
him to have gone to sea, and at the end of 
that time the English fleet returned to Torbay. 

This was not the species of service, to which 
Lord St. Vincent had looked forward ; but he 
had performed one of yet greater value to 
England, for he had once more, completely 
suppressed an indication to mutiny, and re- 
stored, its wonted discipline and order, to the 
fleet. 

For the few following years we do not again 
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find our hero at sea, but he was not the less 
employed ^in the service of his country; for 
during that time, he was appointed FirstLord 
of the Admiralty, and it was not until 1806, 
that he again assumed the command of the 
Channel fleet. 

With an army of 30,000 already cantoned 
in Sayonne, Sonaparte had at this time, 
threatened to march upon Lisbon, and by sub- 
duing Portugal, deprive England of her now 
almost sole remaining European ally. In 
August, 1806, the squadron therefore, anchored 
before Lisbon, with the intention, that should 
it prove impossible, to protect Portugal against 
the threatened French invasion, they should, 
by carrying oflF the whole of the royal family 
and principal nobility, transfer the seat of the 
Portuguese government to the Brazils. 

The expected storm, however, did not then 
break over Portugal; all remained quiet in 
that quarter, and Lord St. Vincent conse- 
quently received orders to resume his com- 
mand before Brest; but from this time the 
name and services of the brave old Admiral 
were lost to the English fleet ; for the flag 
that for so long he had borne victoriously 
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through every battle, was now struck, never 
again to be hoisted in his name. 

Early in the year 1807, he took a last 
farewell of sea service, and though his death 
did not occur for sixteen years after that date, 
as my boy's book has only to do with the 
naval lives of his naval heroes, we will not 
follow him through that period, but rather go 
back, to narrate some anecdotes of his life, 
that may serve the double purpose, of giving 
more insight into the character of this great 
man, and amuse or interest my sailor boy. 

Such, for instance, as his reproof to Com- 
modore — afterwards Sir — 0. Thompson, whose 
carelessness about the personal appearance of 
his oflScers, sorely vexed the particular spirit of 
the then Sir John Jervis. To so great an extent 
was this carelessness carried, that the Commo- 
dore himself would not unfrequently quit his 
ship, in the far more comfortable, but less 
officer-like dress, of a purser s frock and com- 
mon straw hat, so nearly resembling those of 
a common seaman, that it was impossible to 
distinguish the wearer, or his rank. In this 
dress, the Commodore one morning, happened 
to pass in his barge, near the stem of the flag 
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ship; the Admiral, who was on deck at the 
time, immediately recognized him, but feign- 
ing ignorance, hailed the boat, — '' Halloa, 
you in the barge there, go, and assist in tow- 
ing in that transport." 

Captain Thompson, who felt that he had 
exposed himself to the reality of such a mis- 
take being made, although suspecting that in 
this instance, it had but been feigned, took in 
good part, the reproof of his commander, and 
standing up in his boat, he took off his hat, 
with his accustomed answer of " Ay, ay, sir ! " 
and proceeded to execute the order. 

Here is another anecdote that I like better. 
The Ville de Paris being obliged to go into 
port to be revictualled. Sir John J ervis, re- 
moved his flag for a time into the Eoyal 
George, where he observed in the secretary's 
office, a little boy, whose manly and spirited 
appearance, attracted his quick eye. He in- 
quired concerning him of the Captain, and 
learned, that the child was nephew to the 
brave Captain Wilmot, whom Lord St. Vin- 
cent, had himself promoted for gallant conduct, 
and who had afterwards fallen in battle. No 
sooner had he made the discovery, than with 
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his usual anxiety^ to benefit '^the families of 
brave men, who had distinguished themselves 
in the service of their country, he called the 
boy to him, inquiring whether it was by 
his own choice he was placed in the secretary's 
office, or if he would prefer a more active 
Ufe. 

The eyes of the little fellow, the summit of 
whose ambition at this time, was to become a 
midshipman, sparkled with hope as he an- 
swered the inquiry ; he had been placed in that 
office, he said, because his friends were too 
poor to afford him the means of supporting a 
midshipman's mess, but that the great wish of 
his heart, was to become a sailor in real ear- 
nest, and not to have to sit all day long in the 
secretary's office. Perhaps he hoped this 
touching appeal, might soften the heart of the 
Admiral, and that if hp ever thought of him 
again, he might some day or other think of 
his request ; and perhaps his poor little heart 
sank with disappointment, as Lord St. Vincent 
turned away without making any answer, for 
he could not read his thoughts, or follow him 
to his cabin, or hear the kind old man ex- 
claim with emotion, — "Good heaven! Tucker, 
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liere is the nephew of that brave fellow, David 
Wilmot, a common boy, and I find his parents 
cannot afford to clothe him as a petty officer ; 
do yon immediately send into port, and equip 
him in every respect for the quarter-deck." 
This was of course done, and when the flag 
returned to the Ville de Paris, the happy and 
grateful little fellow, was not only discharged 
into her, as midshipman, but on going on 
board, found that the necessary uniform, and 
well-stored chest awaited him there. 

One story more to speak of the kindness of 
heart of your hero, and then I must have 
done« A poor sailor who had entrusted his 
clothes to be washed by a messmate, lost the 
whole of his hard-earned, long stored little 
fortune, by not forgetting, that a small bag, 
containing six pounds, was concealed in the 
lining of the waistcoat. 

Upon hearing the sorrowful tale, and the 
consequent distress of the poor man. Lord St. 
Vincent sent for him, and after listening to the 
story, which was told, as a man will tell of the 
loss of all he possesses on earth, he desired 
hJTn to take the notes to his secretary, for he 
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was sure he knew a way not only of opening, 
but of making them as good as ever. 

The man did as he was ordered, and point- 
ing to the little ball of well-washed paper, re- 
marked, despondingly, — "My lord says you 
know how to open those notes ; I hope you 
may, but I don't think it." The secretary saw 
at once the intention of the good Admiral, 
and asking the amount of the loss, said, " To 
cojivince you that I can, I will give you these 
in exchange." He then handed him six un- 
washed notes, and the sailor receiving them 
with joy, hurried back to the Commander-in- 
Chief. " Thank you, my lord/' he said : 
" look," holding out the money, "the gentle- 
man has changed the notes, but I don't think 
he will be able to pass the others, whatever 
he may think. " 
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CHAPTER V. 

LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 

ADMnuLythe Right Honourable James Lord 
de Samnarez, was, in the year 1757, bom in 
Gaemsey, where throagh many generations, 
his family have resided. Like most other little 
boys who live in a town, instead of having the 
happiness of spending their baby life in the 
country, he received his first instruction, and 
went through all the difficulties of learning 
ABC, at a dame's school. 

A very difficult task, too, he seems to have 
found it, and in one thing it appears he closely 
resembled the little sailor boy, for whose sake 
his life is about to be written, for while, like 
him, it seemed altogether impossible to fix his 
attention to c-a-t cat, d-o-g dog, and while, 
Uke him, perhaps, w-i-g, from some confused 
recollection of the meaning, was as often pro- 
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nounced '' pervqu^*' as wig, like him too, his 
memory would seize upon whole pages of 
poetry, and much to the astonishment of all, 
when about seven years old, Milton's Paradise 
Lost, seemed as familiar to him, as the usual 
nursery rhymes to other children of his age. 

In 1767, he was then ten years old, he was 
sent to a school near London. His father does 
not seem to have been very happy in his selec- 
tion, but fortunately, as he used afterwards to 
say, only ten months — for they were ten 
months of utter idleness — were passed by him 
here, and, at the end of that time, he was ap- 
pointed midshipman to the Montreal, then 
lying at Portsmouth. 

His store of learning, you will thus see, was 
not likely to have reached to any great extent ; 
but now comes the better part of his history. 
He had not been many months on board, when 
comparing himself, with those, now his com- 
panions, he became painfully sensible of his 
deficiency, and with this consciousness, gained 
so strong a desire to make up for time lost, 
that by every means in his power, he set 
about acquiring knowledge. These means, 
were, at this time, very limited, for the little 
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library which he had brought on board, con- 
sisted only, of a few volumes of the Spectator 
and Idler, with some books of Eoman history ; 
the two first I should think, not very likely, 
now-a-days at least, to interest a boy of twelve 
years old. 

Do you remember one of your late heroes. 
Lord St. Vincent, being sent on board his first 
ship, with the sum of twenty pounds, while the 
possibility of ever obtaining more, was debarred 
by his father ? Mr. de Saumarez, wished for an 
equal degree of economy on the part of his 
son, but he obtained the same end, by kinder 
and more gentle means ; and not that end alone, 
since he taught the young heart of the little 
sailor, to act aright, from principle, instead 
of compulsion. On taking leave of his son, 
Mr. de Saumarez placed in his hands, a purse 
containing no more than fifteen guineas, 
reminding him, at the same time, that as a 
large family of brothers and sisters required 
their share, he hoped he would use it with 
economy, but that when more was required to 
draw upon him. These words, child as he 
was, and the kindness and trust they implied, 
went straight to the heart of the boy, and so 
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well, did he act up to the advice then given, 
that the sight of his draft, his father used to 
say, gave him pleasure. 

In 1770 he was changed into the Winchel- 
sea, and in Captain Goodale was fortunate 
enough, to find a friend, who interested himself 
in his improvement, and who allowed him 
constant access to his cahin, where, having a 
valuable collection of hooks, he encouraged 
him to read, and to make extracts from the best 
authors* 

In 1775, Mr. de Saumarez returned to 
England, and the ship being paid off, he had 
the happiness of revisiting, after being sepa- 
rated from them for five years, his home and 
family. 

In the same year, 1 775, he was appointed to 
the Bristol, one of the fleet at this time under 
the command of Sir Peter Parker. On board 
this ship also, bound for America, sailed the 
£arl of Comwallis ; he was in command of 
land troops, and on his way out he was so 
won upon by the zeal, and activity, of the 
young oflScer, that he urged his changing 
his profession, and undertook, if he would 
accept of a commission in the 33rd, the Earl's 
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own regiment, to appoint him his aide-de- 
camp. 

The arguments of his new friend, had nearly 
prevailed, but on going below, and hinting the 
probable change of profession to his mess- 
mates, they so taunted and jeered him, for 
" turning soldier/* that returning again on 
deck, he declined all the tempting offers and 
promises of the Earl. 

On reaching their destination, the British 
fleet commenced preparation for the proposed 
attack upon Sullivan's Island. An attack 
which, though unsuccessful, reflected no disho- 
nour on the assailants, for never was British 
valour more nobly displayed, and by none 
more, than the brave crew, of the Bristol, 
exposed as they were for hours to the inces- 
sant and destructive fire poured upon them 
from the batteries. Such, indeed, had been 
the loss on board, that at one time the Com- 
modore stood alone upon the deserted quarter- 
deck. 

In this severe conflict your hero escaped 
unhurt, but twice had nearly met the same 
fate, as so many of his brave comrades. At 
one time, while pointing a gun on the lower 
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deck, of which he had the command, a shot 
from the fort struck the gun, killing seven, out 
of the eight sailors stationed to work it; and 
at another, while in the act of speaking to one 
of the midshipmen, his great friend and com- 
panion, a shot passing close to him, laid the 
poor hoy dead hy his side. 

The whole conduct of Mr. de Saumarez 
during this day's engagement, which, in after 
years, when he had seen many more memorahle 
hattles, he used still to cite, as the most severe 
he had ever heen engaged in, was such, as to 
secure for him, the approbation of his com- 
mander. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
acting lieutenant, on board the Bristol, and in 
this situation he continued until September, 
during which time, he served with the army on 
shore, as frequently as on his own more im- 
mediate element. 

On proceeding to New York, Sir Peter Par- 
ker joined the fleet under the command of 
Lord Howe, and Mr. de Saumarez who then 
became aide-de-camp to his lordship, was by 
him selected for more than one post of trust 
and danger, where so frequently did he distin- 
guish himself^ that in 1778^ although in rank 
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he still continued only lieutenant, he was, hy 
direction of the Commander-in-Chief, ap- 
pointed commander of the Spitfire, a schooner- 
rigged galley. 

This was the highest point, to which the 
ambition of the young sailor had yet risen^ 
and now, having to command, instead of 
as hitherto, being content to obey, he had, in 
the attack and conquest of fioad Island, in 
which the British fleet was soon afterwards 
engaged, ample opportunity of displaying his 
talents and intrepidity. 

During his command of the Spitfire, Mr. 
De Saumarez, was engaged no fewer than 
forty-seven times with the enemy, but the fate 
of his gallant little ship after all, was a sad 
one. 

In July 1776, you will recollect that Ame- 
rica, not only had publicly declared its in- 
dependence, but had concluded a. treaty with 
the French nation. For some time past, secret 
assistance had been given by the latter to the 
Americans, but now all disguise being at an 
end, a powerful French fleet had anchored ofi* 
Sandy Hook. The inferiority of Lord Howe's 
fleet, prevented the possibility of the English 
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hazarding an attack, and on several of the 
French ships, entering the passage where the 
Spitfire, and two other small vessels lay, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy, after the stores, guns, and crews had 
landed, the vessels were set on fire. 

Notwithstanding the superior force of the 
French, their attempt on Bhode Island com- 
pletely failed ; a storm of terrific fury greatly 
disabled their ships, they abandoned the at- 
tempt, refitted at Boston, and set sail for the 
West Indies. 

A portion of the British fleet, and among 
others, Mr. de Saumarez, returned to England, 
and after a second narrow escape from ship- 
wreck, he reached his own land in safety. 

From this time, he continued to be employed 
in various cruizing expeditions of little inte- 
rest, and in 1781 was appointed first Ueute- 
nant of the Victory, the flag-ship of Sir Hyde 
Parker. 

Not only were the Americans, French, and 
Spaniards, at this time, in arms against Eng- 
land, but the Dutch also had taken part 
against their old allies, so that England seemed 
to stand alone, and exposed as a mark of 
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enmity, to the surrounding countries. She 
continued, nevertheless, triumphant, and the 
more severe the struggle, the more did the 
hravery of her sons seem to raise her above it 
A large convoy of Dutch ships, under com- 
mand of Admiral Zoutaian, had at this time, 
sailed for the Baltic, where the squadron of 
Vice- Admiral Hyde Parker lay, and on the 
1 5th of August, the hostile fleets coming within 
sight of each other, signal for the line-of- 
battle abreast was made. The Dutch Admiral 
showed no inclination to avoid an action, and 
the British, therefore, were soon bearing 
down for the attack, when, much to their asto- 
ishment, they were allowed to approach with- 
out the enemy firing a single shot, although 
considerable damage might have been done, 
had they opened their fire upon them, as they 
drew up to their separate stations. 

This appears a strange policy, and till with- 
in half-musket shot, not a gun was fired on 
either side. The red flag was then hoisted 
on board the Victory, at the same moment, 
that the signal of war, was raised to the mast- 
head, of the Dutch ship, and the deep and 
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solemn, almost breathless silence that had 
reigned, was broken by the roar of the cannon. 

From that time, for the space of three hours 
and forty minutes, the battle raged with undi- 
minished fury on either side, and then the 
damage done to the ships, rendering them 
altogether unmanageable, the Dutch dropped 
to leeward, and the action ceased. As no 
ship was taken on either side, both claimed 
the honour of victory ; and it would be very 
difl&cult, for wiser heads than yours, or mine, 
my dear boy, to decide by whom, most was 
won or lost, and by whom the greatest bravery, 
and the most chivalric feeling was shown on 
this occasion. 

It was on his return to England after this 
engagement, that Mr. de Saumarez was pre- 
sented to George the Third, when his Majesty 
inquired, if he were related to the two great 
men of his name, one of whom, he remembered, 
had accompanied Lord Anson in his wonderful 
voyage round the world, and both, he said, he 
knew had nobly served, and gloriously fallen 
in the defence of their country. They were 
the uncles of the young sailor, and it was 
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their brave deeds, so often alluded to by his 
father, that had first inspired him with the 
desire to tread in their steps. Admiral Parker 
therefore replied for him, — " Yes, please your 
Majesty, he is their nephew, and as good, and 
as brave an ofl&cer, as either of them." 

I must tell you that Sir Hyde Parker, who 
from his petulant temper, was distinguished 
by the not very enviable title of " Vinegar 
Parker," thought so highly of your hero, 
that he had treated him always with peculiar 
favour. One morning, however, no more 
suitable person being at hand, the Admiral 
vented his ill-humour, by needlessly finding 
fault with Mr. de Saumarez. A little after- 
wards, grieved at having thus given way to 
irritation, he sent a civil message, requesting 
the young officer to favour him with his com- 
pany at dinner. This species of apology, 
coming more especially, as it did, from an old 
man, should, I think, have been accepted in 
the same spirit in which it was offered, but this, 
the pride of Mr. de Saumarez would not allow. 
The honour was declined, and declined in terms, 
clearly proving, that he had not forgotten the 
occurrence of the morning. The kind old man. 
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however, could not rest at variance even for 
a day, with his young friend, and sending for 
him to his cabin, his exclamation of — " What, 
Saumarez, can't you put up with the fractious 
disposition of an old man ? '* soon restored 
them to their former friendly footing. 

Shortly after his return to England, after 
the engagement with the Dutch Admiral, Mr. 
de Saumarez, promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, was appointed to the Tisiphone, and 
joined the fleet under Admiral Kempenfelt, 
in the hope of intercepting the Comte de 
Guichen, then cruizing off Brest; for that com- 
mander, after returning from his last severe 
campaign, had in an incredible short time, re- 
fitted his disabled vessels, and was again on 
the point of sailing for the West Indies. 

The English Admiral, was not at all aware 
of the great superiority of the French count, 
and thought he had only an equal force to 
encounter. This was very far from being the 
case, but> fortunately, a hard gale of wind 
had dispersed both the French fleet and con 
voy, and the latter having fallen considerably 
astern, Admiral Kempenfelt, resolved to profit 
by the advantage thus obtained. His inten- 
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tion was to cut oflf the convoy in the first 
instance, and then afterwards to fight the 
enemy with greater advantage. In this he 
partly succeeded, and after a hrief engage- 
ment, had captured twenty sail of the enemy. 
The thick and hazy weather prevented the 
chase being continued further, and at day- 
break the French ships, having succeeded in 
re-uniting their force, were seen twenty-one 
sail of the line. 

Their strength was thus discovered, greatly 
to surpass anything, that had been imagined 
by the English government, and it became, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, that Sir 
Samuel Hood, then on the West Indian sta- 
tion, should be informed of the fact, before 
the fleet of the Comte de Grasse, then prepar- 
ing for an attack upon Jamaica, should be 
reinforced by that of the Comte de Guichen. 

For this service Mr. de Saumarez was se- 
lected, and he received orders to push past 
the French fleet, in order to carry the desired 
information to the British Admiral. He suc- 
ceeded in doing so, without any interruption 
being offered by the enemy, but no sooner 
had he joined the fleet of Admiral Hood, 
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than it being decided, that the important in- 
formation, must, without loss of time be con- 
veyed to Sir Peter Parker, then at Jamaica, 
he was again appointed messenger. This was 
in his eyes a very different mark of favour 
from the last, for it was sending him from, in- 
stead of to, the scene of war. He represented, 
therefore, to Sir Samuel Hood that the Tisi- 
phone, a fast-sailing ship, might be of incal- 
culable advantage on the present station, and 
that any other vessel could equally run down 
with the necessary tidings to Jamaica. To 
this the Admiral, fully as well pleased to retain 
so zealous an officer, as to secure the services 
of a fast-sailing ship, agreed, and Mr. de 
Saumarez accordingly continued with the 
fleet. 

Sometime after this, dispatches had to be 
sent to England, and no other smaller vessel 
remaining, the Tisiphone, much to the dismay 
and mortification of her captain, was ordered 
home. 

The dispatches were already in his hand, 
he had taken his leave, and, with a heavy 
heart, had ordered the boatman to shove off, 
when Captain Stanhope, of the Russel, came 
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alongside, and seeing him prepared for de- 
parture, shouted aloud, — ''Halloo! de Sau- 
marez, where are you going to ? " " To 
England," was the answer, in a very despond- 
ing voice, — " to England, I am sorry to tell 
you/' " Sorry ? " replied his friend, " I wish 
I were in your place> I want to go home on 
account of my health, and if I had known, I 
would have exchanged with you." " Perhaps 
it is not too late," said the other. " Hold 
on, then," replied he, " till I speak to the 
Admiral, since I have your leave." Away he 
went, and for a few minutes the true sailor s 
heart of your hero was kept in a state of 
breathless anxiety. Captain Stanhope then 
again appearing at the gangway, called, — ■ 
" Come up, De Saumarez." He was on the 
deck in an instant, and finding that Captain 
Jackson, on being requested to submit the 
proposal to the Admiral, had said, ^* Let Cap- 
tain De Saumarez do it himself, he is the 
fittest person," he went. 

Sir Samuel Hood, listened to the applica- 
tion, and after a moment's consideration, said, 
— " Captain De Saumarez, I have much 
pleasure in being able to serve you. Captain 

l2 
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Stanhope shall go home as he desires, and 
you shall have the command of the Russel." 
Before the close of that day, accordingly. 
Captain Stanhope was on board the Tisiphone, 
on his way to England, while her late com- 
mander, in possession of his post rank, and 
Captain of a 74 gun-ship, was on hoard the 
Russel. A good exchange for him, in every 
way, and all effected in less than two hours. 

On the 17th of February, Sir Samuel Hood 
anchored in St. John's Boad, Antigua, and on 
the 26th was joined by Sir George Rodney, 
with several sail of the line. But you already 
know the success of the engagement under 
Admiral Rodney, in which on the 12th of 
April, 1782, the French fleet, in command of 
the Comte de Grasse, was defeated, and their 
proposed junction with the Spaniards, thereby 
happily] prevented. I may, therefore, content 
myself with only mentioning, that in this en- 
gagement, the Russel, with her brave com- 
mander, yielded to none, in the honour which 
that well-contested day, poured upon so many 
of the gallant fleet. 

On reaching Jamaica, it was found that the 
Russel, was so far disabled, as to be obliged to 
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return to England, for the purpose of being re- 
fitted ; she was paid off, and as war was soon 
afterwards terminated for a time. Captain 
De Saumarez was allowed to return to Guern- 
sey. 

These were unquiet times, peace was never 
long permitted to reign uninterruptedly, and 
in 1787, Captain De Saumarez was again 
summoned to active service; J 793 saw the 
commencement of the revolutionary war with 
England, and then, appointed to the Crescent 
he for a time sailed with Sir Hyde Parker, 
and finally obtained command of a squadron, 
appointed for the defence of the Channel 
Islands. 

Little of interest, however, occurred until 
the month of October, when it was reported 
that a French frigate, nightly quitting the 
port of Cherbourg, and cruizing in search of 
whatever might fall in her way, returned with 
her prizes before the dawn of the following 
morning. Captain de Saumarez was appointed 
to the pursuit of this vessel, and shortly after- 
wards, she was discovered in the distance, but 
not observing the English ship, or mistaking 
it for a friendly sail^ they had approached 
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within two miles of her ere discovering their 
mistake ; they tacked about, and making all 
sail, bore down for Cherbourg. 

The Crescent had, however, greatly the 
advantage in sailing, and by half-past ten, 
taking her position withiB pistol shot of the 
enemy, the action began. 

It happened that very early in the engage- 
ment, the French colours had been shot away, 
and Captain de "Saumarez, believing her to 
have struck, desired that the firing might 
cease. He was soon undeceived, for on 
coming round the starboard quarter, the enemy 
again opened their fire, and the Crescent then 
poured upon them a broadside, of such effect 
as totally to disable the vessel. Her colours, 
you have seen, were already gone, and the 
officers, therefore, by waving their caps and 
flags in the air, indicated their surrender. 

This ship was the Reunion of 36 guns ; her 
companion had succeeded in reaching the 
harbour of Cherbourg in safety, but she, less 
fortunate, became, as you have seen, the 
prize of your hero, while of her 320 men, no 
fewer than 1 20 were killed or wounded. The 
Crescent, on the contrary, escaped without 
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even the hurt of a single man, and it is no 
wonder, that this fact, subdued every feeling 
of exultation and pride, in the heart of Captain 
de Saumarez, impressing it with the more 
humble, and worthy feelings of gratitude, for 
the mercy which had been extended to him, 
as well as pity for the situation of his van- 
quished enemy. His first care, therefore, was 
by every attention in his power, to soothe the 
affliction, and compose the excited feelings of 
the French commander, — his next, alone in 
his own cabin, to pour out thanksgiving, and 
acknowledgments of the protection, vouch- 
safed to him and his. 

The gallant conduct of Captain de Sau- 
marez was soon afterwards rewarded by the 
order of knighthood, conferred on him by his 
Majesty, and the remainder of that year, was 
spent by him, in still cruizing in the Channel, 
where from time to time he assisted, as far as 
lay in his power, the Boyalists, in various 
places on the coast of France. 

One adventure I must not forget to tell you 
of. In June, 1794, the Crescent, of 86 guns, 
accompanied only by the Druid frigate, also 
of 36, and Eurydice, of 20 guns, when cruiz- 
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ing oflf Jersey, fell in with a French squadron, 
two of which mounted 54, two 36, and one 12 
guns. To engage so superior a force would 
have been the act of a madman ; Sir James, 
therefore, directed the Eurydice, the worst 
sailor of the party, to make the best of her 
way to Guernsey, while the Crescent and 
Druid followed under easy sail, occasionally 
engaging the French ships, and keeping them 
at bay, until their companion had got at some 
distance a-head, when they too, made all sail 
and steered straight for Guernsey. 

This the French squadron endeavoured to 
prevent, and they would in all probability have 
succeeded in cutting off the Druid and Eury- 
dice, had not Sir James, seen the perilous 
situation of his consorts, and by a bold and 
masterly manoeuvre, attracted the attention of 
the enemy, on himself alone. The Crescent 
tacked, stood close along the French line, 
and her capture thus appearing inevitable, the 
French Commodore quitted his pursuit of the 
other ships, and turned upon her. 

This was what had been desired by the 
English commander. On board his ship was 
a Guernsey man, to whom, as well as to him- 
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self, the whole of the dangerous and intricate 
channel was thoroughly known. With his as- 
sistance, the Crescent was now pushed through 
a narrow passage, where no King s ship had 
ever been known to enter hefore,^ and thus 
secure from danger, they defied the pursuit of 
the enemy. This gallant manoeuvre was 
witnessed with breathless anxiety by hundreds 
on shore, for so near were they, that Sir 
James could almost look into his own home. 

The surprise and mortification of the 
French, on seeing the prize they considered as 
already won, escape from their very grasp, is 
not to be described. For some time they 
continued to vent their indignation, by harm- 
lessly firing at the ship over the rocks, but 
the guns now directed upon them from the 
batteries, obliged them at last to yield the 
hopeless contest, and to make their way back, 
to tell of their disappointment to their expect- 
ing friends. 

On entering the narrow passage. Sir James 
de Saumarez had asked the pilot if he was 
quite sure, that he knew the marks for running 
through, — *' Quite sure ! '* he replied, " for, 
(pointing to a little distance) there is your 
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house^ and there is mine." That must, indeed, 
have heen a trying moment for those on shore 
who were most interested in the success of the 
brave men thus perilled. They were so near, 
that it seemed almost, as if a hand stretched 
out could secure their safety, and yet so far, 
that capture, and defeat, and a French prison, 
lay still, in all the horrors of uncertainty, to 
lie between them and their homes. 

The dangerous situation of the British ships, 
had been observed by some small vessels 
cruizing in the distance, and no doubt being 
entertained of their capture, by a force so in- 
finitely superior to their own, the news that it 
had been so, was conveyed to Plymouth. 

Admiral M'Bride was at the time, suffering 
under a severe fit of gout, but on the entrance 
of Mr. Hall to inform him, that the whole of 
Sir James's squadron had been taken, he started 
firom his sofa ; " Did you see him strike ? " was 
his first question, and the answer, — " No, 
but it cannot be otherwise, he cannot have 
escaped," so enraged the Admiral, that it was 
with difficulty, it is said, he resisted throwing 
his crutch at the head of the messenger. He 
contented himself, however, by dismissing 
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him, in no very courteous terms, from his 
ciibin, and so little faith did he put in the 
report, and so conyinoed was he, that Sir 
Jiones de Saumarez would never strike the 
British flag, however great the superiority of 
the enemy, that he, forthwith, dispatched the 
hearer of the evil tidings to Guernsey with a 
letter, in which he assured Sir James he had 
no doubt of its finding him, and his associ- 
ates, and in good health, although he feared, 
greatly damaged in the unequal contest he 
must have held. 

Until the month of October, the Crescent 
continued on the Channel service ; it then re- 
turned to Plymouth to be refitted, and early in 
1795, his repairs being completed. Sir James 
de Saumarez joined the fleet of Lord Howe> 
then employed in the blockade of the enemy in 
Brest. But I shall pass over this time, for 
the service in which he was particularly en- 
gaged, although arduous, was not of a nature 
to interest you. 

In March, at his own request, he was moved 
into His Majesty's ship Orion, when the 
whole crew of the Crescent, volunteered to 
follow him, and on his applying for permission 
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that they might do so^ it was complied with. 
Sir James de Saumarez now joined Lord 
Bridport, commanding the Channel fleets and 
two days after his arrival, on the 22nd of June, 
the squadron fell in with the enemy off L' Orient. 
Finding that they had no intention of oflfering 
battle, the British Admiral, made the signal 
for four of the best sailing ships, among which 
was the Orion, to chase, and soon afterwards 
they were followed by the whole force. On 
the following morning the Orion was the 
hindmost ship of the fleet, and before six 
o'clock she had begun the action, engaging 
with one of the largest ships of the enemy. 
The contest that followed was brief; three 
ships only struck to the British flag, for 
the French Admiral had steered for Port 
Louis, near L'Orient, and being now close 
in with the land. Lord Bridport, who had 
on board no pilot sufficiently acquainted 
with the coast, was obliged to give up the 
chase, and much to his mortification, to see 
the French fleet anchor safely in the harbour. 
In 1779, the Orion, with her brave com- 
mander, was appointed to serve under Admiral 
W. Parker in a squadron about to reinforce 
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Sir John Jervis, then oflf Cape St. Vincent, 
and whom they reached but five days previous 
to the memorable victory he there obtained. 
You ahready know that on this occasion, the 
Spanish force nearly doubled that of the 
British, but that the gallant Admiral, un- 
daunted by the knowledge, continued to work 
up to the position where he expected to meet 
with them. 

By sunset, on the 11th of February, signal 
having been made for the British fleet to pre- 
pare for battle, they kept in close order, 
during the night, and at dawn, the Spanish 
Admiral, who is said to have expected to 
meet in Sir John Jervis's fleet, no more than 
ten, or twelve sail of the line, was struck with 
dismay, on seeing the English fleet of fifteen 
sail of the line, close to him, and drawn up 
in the most perfect order of battle. 

This engagement, however, my dear boy, 
has been alrisady described in your life of 
Lord St. Vincent. In this chapter, therefore, 
we must pass to that part only, with which 
your hero had to do, and which may be told 
in a few words. The Orion, on that eventful 
day, was reckoned among those ships, which 
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had most nobly done their duty; although, 
when, (as in this instance,) all vie with each 
other in hrave deeds^ it is difficult to make 
any distinction, or to particularize oue brave 
man among the many. 

One anecdote of your hero, occurring about 
this time, I must tell you, for it shows in him 
that gentleness, and kindness of feeling, which 
after all, outweigh the bravest deeds of man- 
kind. When the spirit of mutiny showed it- 
self in the fleet of Lord St. Vincent oS Oadiz, 
one of the most determined of the mutineers 
in the Prince George, had been sent on board 
the Orion. Only three days afterwards, three 
of the unfortunate ringleaders were to sufier 
the penalty of their crime, and signal was 
made^ for a boat from each ship, to attend the 
execution, which the Earl had commanded 
should be performed by their own ship's 
crew. 

A stern mind, might have believed such a 
lesson, the most effectual means of reforming 
so hardened a culprit, as the poor man had 
hitherto shown himself; but Sir James de 
Saumarez's, was not a stern mind, and the 
gentler lesson he then gave, fell upon good 
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ground. Instead of condemning him to wit- 
ness the death of his former shipmates, be 
sent for the man to his cabin, and after point- 
ing out, the heinousness of his oflfence, went 
on to say, that it was his intention, to spare 
him the agony of assisting at, or being wit- 
ness, of the death of those, who in another 
hour would have suflTered the last penalty of the 
law, for the very crime, of which he hkewise 
had been guilty. 

Thus relieved from the dread, that had 
almost overpowered a mind, hardened as it 
seemed, the poor man fell upon his knees, 
and acknowledging his fault, poured out, even 
with tears the gratitude he felt, and from that 
day, the promises then made, of future loyalty 
and submission were never forgotten, nor was 
it long before his change of conduct, won for 
him, the character of being the best, as he had 
always been the bravest, among the ship's 
crew. 

Another instance of just and honourable 
feeling, I must give you* Near the fortifications 
of Cadiz, about forty boats had been placed, 
as if to guard the entrance of the harbour. 
These Lord St. Vincent wished to have cut 
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out by the boats of the advanced guard, and 
an order was sent to Captain de Saumarez 
to superintend the attempt in person. From 
the position of the Orion, Sir James had a 
complete view of the gun- vessels in question, 
and his conviction was, that they had been 
moored there on purpose to provoke an attack, 
for which the enemy were well prepared. A 
feeling of honour, (though it seems surely a 
mistaken one,) from his having been com- 
manded to attend in person, prevented his 
making known this opinion, lest he should 
be thought averse to risk his own life on an 
enterprise, thought advisable by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He had, however, no doubt 
that many lives, must needlessly be sacrificed, 
and accordingly mflide a written list of those 
oflScers and men who were to attend, selecting 
from among them those only who were un- 
married. 

When the list was read aloud in the ward 
room, it roused much dissatisfaction among 
those, who found their names had been omitted. 
One of these, Captain Savage, who on several 
like occasions, had followed his gallant chief, 
ventured now to remonstrate, and I shall copy 
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for you the answer returned. " Captain 
Savage, do not imagine that your name is 
left out of the list, because I have not a high 
opinion of your zeal and intrepidity. I 
well know, that you would be foremost in 
the assault, but I am also well aware that 
this is a desperate enterprise ; many will fall, 
and if you should be one, who is to support 
your wife and family ? The case is different 
with me ; I am ordered, and my duty is to 
obey. Perhaps, if Lord St. Vincent knew 
what I do, he would not send us, but it does 
not become me now to make any observa- 
tion. Aware, as I am, however, of the pro- 
bable consequences, I cannot, under the con- 
viction that your valuable life would thereby 
be sacrificed, conscientiorfely order you to 
accompany me.** 

The entreaties of Captain Savage, that he 
would represent the case, as he saw it, to 
Lord St. Vincent, or if still resolved, that 
he would at least allow him to share the 
danger, were in vain ; and with a mixed 
feeling of disappointment, gratitude, and 
respect, he saw the brave sailor embark on 
his perilous enterprise. But the safety and 

M 
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life of him, who had so cared, for the safety and 
Ufe of others, was guarded hy that arm which 
rules the whirlwind and the storm, and before 
whose bidding, the tempest must rise or fall. The 
night had been calm, as the boats quitted their 
ships, but they had made only a little way, when 
a storm arose, so violent, and overpowering, as 
to oblige them to desist from their attempt. 

It was afterwards fully proved that the sup- 
position of Captain de Saumarez was correct, 
and that the gun-boats, having no person on 
board them, had been riveted in that position 
in order to tempt an attack ; the plan being, 
to allow the English to take possession, and 
then from the batteries, — (which for the pur 
pose had been for several nights kept lined 
with troops,) — to open so disastrous a fire, 
that many, if, indeed, not all the lives of the 
assailants, must have been sacrificed. 

Your hero was next to sail under another 
and to English hearts a greater commander, 
for it was the gallant Nelson. Early in 
March 1797, the Orion, refitted, and again 
with her commander ready for service, em- 
barked on a short cruise in search of the 
enemy. It was, however, an unsuccessful 
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one, for the hour that was to shed renown on 
the head of Nelson, as one of the bravest, 
most able, and most devoted defenders of his 
country, was not yet come; but in 1793, he 
again accompanied Sir Horatio Nelson to the 
Mediterranean, and made one of his fleet, 
which under his command, fought and won at 
the battle of the Nile. 

The French expedition having landed their 
troops, had possessed themselves not only of 
Alexandria, but Cairo, and, with their nume- 
rous fleet, had taken up a position in the bay 
of Aboukir, from whence they were, they 
believed, to defy the British navy. 

The moment so long, and ardently desired 
by Nelson, was^ now near at hand, and the 
anxiety and disappointments met with in 
their hitherto finiitless search, being now in the 
hope of a speedy and decisive engagement, all 
forgotten. Never, perhaps, did even a British 
fleet, go into action with higher or more deter- 
mined resolve. 

When every arrangement had been made, 
and every order and direction given in the 
clear concise style of the Admiral, the fleet 
bore up for Alexandria, and great was the dis- 

u2 
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pointment of all, on nearing the harbour, to 
find that it was indeed crowded with vessels, 
but that not one of the enemy's men-of-war 
was in sight. That feeling, however, was soon 
dispelled, for shortly afterwards signal was 
made by the look-out ship, that the enemy's 
fleet, already drawn out in line of battle, and 
consisting of thirteen ships, four frigates, and 
two brigs, occupied the bay of Aboukir. 

In writing home of this event. Sir James 
de Saumarez says, " When on the morning of 
the 1st of August, the reconnoitring ships 
made signal, that the enemy was not there, 
despondency took possession of my mind, and 
I do not recollect, ever to have felt so utterly 
hopeless, or out of spirits, as when we sat down 
to dinner. Judge then what a change took 
place, when as the cloth was being removed, 
the officer of the watch hastily came in, say- 
ing, ' Sir, a signal is just now made, that the 
enemy is in Aboukir Bay, and moored in a 
line of battle/ All sprang from their seats, 
and in another moment we were upon deck." 

He, Sir James, was greeted then by three hearty 
cheers from his gallant crew. There was now 
no possibility of the enemy again eluding their 
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pursuit, and all was busy preparation for that 
hour which was so far to humble the pride, 
and forward the total overthrow of Napoleon. 

Soon after the signal for close action had been 
made from the Admiral's ship, the Orion, in 
running down to take her station, was met by 
the Serieuse frigate, which immediately opened 
her fire, and with so much effect, that one of 
her officers proposed their returning it with a 
broadside; but to this Sir James objected. 
" Let her alone," he said, "' she will get cou- 
rage, and come nearer." She did so, and 
then every gun being brought to bear, the 
signal was given, and by one fatal blow the 
unfortunate Serieuse, was not only dismasted, 
but so injured, that she shortly afterwards 
sunk. 

With equal perseverance and vigour, the 
action was maintained on either side. You 
cannot, I think, have forgotten the unhappy 
fate of the magnificent French ship L'Orient, 
mentioned in your Life of Nelson in a former 
volume, and will therefore remember the un* 
wearied efforts of the British sailors to rescue 
her unfortunate crew. After the dreadful ex- 
plosion which caused so solemn and natural 

JO 
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a pause in the fight, the Orion, from her 
vicinity to the fated vessel, was happily the 
means of saving fourteen additional lives, for 
in the last tremendous concussion, among the 
many cast into the sea, were numbers so far 
uninjured, as to allow of their swimming to- 
wards the Orion. They were quickly drawn 
on deck by their late conquerors, and our 
brave-hearted and generous sailors, stripping 
off their own jackets for their use, hurried 
them below, and giving up their own berths, 
treated them with every kindness and affec- 
tion. 

During the action. Sir James de Saumarez 
received a wound from a splinter, which after 
killing Mr. Baird, and mortally wounding a 
young midshipman, struck him in the side ; 
he fell into the arms of Captain Savage, but 
although in great suffering, refused to be car- 
ried from the deck. 

Many French officers were on board the 
Orion at the close of this battle, which had 
crowned the British fleet with victory, and 
when scarcely had the firing ceased, ere the 
officers and men, following the example of 
their leader, were kneeling on the deck, and 
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offering up a grateful, and solemn thanksgiv- 
ing ; the miserably demoralised citizens of the 
French republic looked on in wonder, and 
mingled with expressions of astonishment, 
their respect, and admiration of the scene. 

1 have mentioned a young midshipman, who 
was wounded at the same moment^ as his 
leader, and must tell you, that when the poor 
boy was carried below, the nature of the 
wound was found to be such, that his life was 
despaired of, and the surgeons, therefore, were 
unwilling to put him to the needless pain of 
amputation. After a few hours, however, 
finding that he still lived, it was determined 
to give him at least the chance of life, by am- 
putating the shoulder. It was done, and 
without one groan being uttered by the 
sufferer ; when it was over, he only asked, 
" Have I not borne it well ?" He did not, 
however, long survive the operation, and the 
earnest exclamation of his commander, 
*' Thank God, thank God !" on his being told 
that it was over, and the boy likely to do 
well, had scarcely been uttered, when another 
messenger followed with the information, that 
seized with a fit of coughing, he had that 
moment expired. 
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The last words of the little midshipman 
deserve well to be recorded, for, unconsciously, 
probably, the dying boy uttered the same 
sentiment as one better known to fame. Sir 
Philip Sidney, and in answer to a remark made 
near him, observed, that the ball had been 
directed to strike where it did, and that to the 
will of God, and not to the position he had 
held at the moment, his death was owing. 

After the battle of the Nile, Sir James de 
Saumarez was despatched to Gibraltar, and 
from thence to England, where in January 
1799, the Orion beiug then paid off, he was 
enabled, for a, very brief space to return to his 
home and family. On the 14th February of 
the same year, he again hoisted his pendant 
in theCeesar, and was then engaged in a long, 
uninteresting, and tempestuous cruise off 
Brest. 

In the following year, however. Sir James 
was called to a service of far greater import- 
ance. A considerable French fleet, had now 
assembled at Brest, and as they had before 
eluded the vigilance of the blockading ships, 
it was determined, under a zealous and active 
commander, to appoint a strong squadron to 
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lie off the Black Eocks, and watch their 
movements. 

The choice fell upoji Sir James de Sauma- 
rez, and no very enviable service it proved, 
for a post of greater danger could scarcely 
have been selected. Not only were six ships, 
to lie at the very entrance of a port, contain- 
ing twenty-five sail of the line, ready for sea, 
and who might at any moment slip out, attack 
and overpower the squadron, but the rocks, 
by which they were surrounded, far from 
offering any shelter, increased the risks and 
danger of the situation. Notwithstanding 
all this, the commander-in-chief, some time 
after the appointment of Sir James, wrote 
to him, " Such is the unbounded confidence 
I repose in your zeal and judgment, that 
/ sleep as soundly^ as if I had the keys of 
Brest in my possession,** 

It was feared, that during the equinoctial 
gales, when for safety, the squadron might be 
compelled to bear up for Torbay, the Brest 
fleet would escape from the harbour, but this, 
which had really been their intention, was 
frustrated by Sir James, steering instead, for 
Douvamenaz Bay, where he anchored exactly 
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opposite, but out of reach of the batteries. 
These soon tried their shells, but he had cal- 
culated the distance too correctly ; they fell 
without eflfect, and thus actually within the 
enemy's harbour, and within a few miles of 
their fleet, he remained in perfect safety dur- 
ing the whole time that the gales continued. 

This determined step, which some French 
w^riter has called " a piece of English impu' 
dence,'* completely prevented the proposed 
sailing of the fleet, and when the weather 
had again moderated, the squadron resumed 
its anchorage near the Black Kocks. 

For fifteen weeks. Sir James held this 
station, and then losing all hope of escape, 
for during that time no vessel had been al- 
lowed to sail from, or to enter the harbour 
at Brest, the Franch fleet gave up the attempt, 
and dismantling their ships, released the 
English commander from his tedious watch. 

The June of the following year, Sir James 
de Saumarez, was again selected by the Admi- 
ralty, for an important service. Every exer- 
tion was at this time making in Cadiz, to 
equip a force suflBcient for an attack upon 
Portugal ; and with as little delay as possible. 
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a squadron under command of Sir James, 
was despatched to that port, with directions to 
prevent the enemy's ships putting to sea, or 
to take, or destroy them, should they do so. 

The order for as little delay as possible, was 
promptly obeyed, for in eight days the equip- 
ment of the whole squadron was complete, 
and on the 16th of June, signal having been 
made to unmoor, with a fair wind they sailed 
out of port. Nothing of interest, however, 
occurred until the morning of the 5th of July, 
when intelligence was received, that a French 
squadron, had anchored off Algeziras, and an 
immediate attack was decided upon. 

The town of Algeziras is about six miles 
distant from Gibraltar, and a more defensive 
situation could scarcely have been selected 
by the French Admiral. Slowly and silently 
the English fleet advanced to its dangerous 
position, and so thoroughly had all prepara- 
tion been completed, that not a word or move- 
ment broke the perfect stillness of that terri- 
ble moment. 

In a letter from Captain Burton, in which 
he alludes to the impressive scene, made yet 
more solemn from its being the hour when 
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the whole ship's crew were daily assembled 
for divine service, he observes, "At such a 
moment, when many of our number had, pro- 
bably, but a few hours to live, you will not 
doubt that the impression then received, 
though with some of us, I fear, but too tem- 
porary, was at the time deep and imposing. 
The meek devotional countenance of our 
well-tried Admiral, in particular, I shall 
never forget, so strongly did it indicate from 
whence he derived that confidence and sup- 
port which led him so calmly to enter upon his 
hazardous duty." The three leading ships of 
the squadron were shortly anchored within shot 
of some of the French vessels, and at nine in 
the morning the action was begun. 

By ten, the fire of the French had so 
slackened, that a proposal was made for a flag 
of truce being sent in, with notice to the 
Spaniards, that if the British squadron were 
permitted to take away the French ships without 
any further molestation from the batteries, the 
town should be respected, and no further injury 
done. Had this proposal been accepted, 
much loss of life might have been prevented 
on either side ; but, unfortunately, decrease of 
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fire on the side of the French, had been occa- 
sioned only by some change of position, and 
in a few minutes they were again, with fearful 
effect, raking with a deadly fire, the Eng- 
lish vessels most in advance. 

The Hannibal, unfortunately, in attempting 
to tack, so as to fire on the ships of the 
French Admiral, ran aground opposite the 
batteries, and under the raking fire of the 
French ship Formidable. Signal of her dis- 
tress was instantly made, and boats were dis- 
patched to her assistance; but the captain 
finding, that all attempts to get her off were 
unavailing, sent them back to their ships, and 
in this helpless condition, continued gallantly 
to engage the enemy, until, in the words of the 
French Admiral, the decks of the Hannibal 
were '^jonche de mortsJ* 

The other ships were no less eager to engage 
the enemy, and from time to time, they 
brought their guns to bear ; but the perpetual 
flaws of wind, greatly impeded their success, 
and at length, every effort to close with the 
French ships proving fruitless, the Admiral, 
withdrawing his shattered squadron, returned 
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to the mole of Gibraltar, and greatly to his 
distress, after every effort to rescue her, was 
compelled to leave the Hannibal in the posses- 
sion of the enemy. 

The French, in their account of this failure 
on the part of the British, placed their own 
success, in a somewhat more brilliant light than 
it altogether deserved, for they stated, that 
three French ships had completely beaten six 
English, and obliged them to take shelter in 
Gibraltar, leaving the Hannibal in their pos- 
session. They made no mention, however, of 
the heavy batteries and gun-boats, with which 
their enemy had to contend. The Spaniards, 
more honest, represented the action as " very 
obstinate and bloody on both sides, and likewise 
on the part of the batteries which decided the 
fate of the day." The capture of the Hannibal, 
they also admitted, to have owed entirely to her 
bold manoeuvre of attempting to pass between 
the French Eeal-Admiral's ship and the shore, 
when she went aground. 

I must not leave the battle of Alegeziras 
without telling you of the brave feat of a 
sailor belonging to the Csesar. One of those 
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flaws of wind, which it is not too much to say, 
was the principal cause of the defeat of the 
English squadron, had so altered the direc- 
tion of that ship, as to prevent her guns 
heing hrought to bear on her opponent. In 
order to secure her a more favourable posi- 
tion, it was requisite to convey a warp to the 
nearest ship, and a boat was lowered for the 
purpose ; but scarcely had it touched the water, 
when by the shot of the enemy, it was knocked 
to pieces, and Michael Collins, a young sailor, 
seizing the end of a leading line, and exclaim- 
ing, " You shall soon have a warp," sprang 
into the sea, swam towards the Audacious, 
where the line was received, and thus a hawser 
being run out, the purpose of the Admiral 
was fearlessly and gallantly accomplished. 

The mortification occasioned by the failure 
of the attempt on the part of the English was 
of brief duration, and was speedily and happily 
forgotten in the success that followed. 

The French Admiral Lenois, from what he 
had already seen of the determination and 
perseverance of the English Admiral, had no 
wish to enter on another engagement, yet he 
fouad it difficult to escape, and sent, there- 
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fore, an express to the Spanish Admiral, im- 
ploring the assistance, of a squadron to convey 
them to Cadiz, before the English ships could 
be refitted, adding in his dispatch, — *' I have 
just received advice, that the enemy intend 
burning us at our anchorage. It is in your 
power to save for the Republic, three fine 
ships of the line, and a frigate, and this by 
merely sending the Spanish squadron to come 
and seek us." This demand was acceded to, 
but the French ships were nevertheless not 
saved for the Republic. 

On the 6th of July, Sir James de Saumarez 
had retreated into Gibraltar to refit, and on 
the 9th, the Superb, and Thames, which had 
been left to watch the enemy off Cadiz, were 
seen coming through the straits under a crowd 
of canvass, the signal of an enemy in sight, 
flying from the mast-heads, and a few minutes 
later a Spanish squadron, consisting of six 
sail of the line, were discovered in pursuit. 

That the object of these ships, was to escort 
the French fleet to port was very evident, and 
the exertions, therefore, of the British men, 
and officers, were re-doubled to repair the 
damaged ships. The Pompey, it was found. 
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"was in too bad a state to leave any hope of 
being refitted in time, her men were distri- 
buted, therefore, among the other crews ; and 
all idea of repairing the Csesar had, likewise, 
been nearly abandoned. This would have 
made a sad deficiency in the squadron of the 
English Admiral, but, fortunately, the enthu- 
siasm of the gallant crew, prevented the neces- 
sity, for no sooner were they informed, that 
another ship was to be selected to bear the flag 
of the Admiral, and that they, consequently, 
were no longer to sail under his command, than 
there was a universal cry of — " No, no ; all 
hands to wdrk ; all hands night and day, until 
the ship is ready." Their efforts were suc- 
cessful, and Sir James de Saumarez, again 
hoisting his flag in the Ceesar, sailed in pur- 
suit of a fleet, that almgst tripled in number 
that of his own. 

The interest taken in the various proceed- 
ings of the English Admiral in Gibraltar, is 
scarcely to be described. The whole of the 
unfortunate but gallant contest of the 6th, had 
been observed from the rock, and such was 
the anxiety of all, to sympathise with their 
brave countrymen, that the squadron was, on 
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its return to the island, received rather as if 
it had achieved a great and decisive vic- 
tory, than sustained a defeat. Their pro- 
gress in refitting, was also watched in breath- 
less interest, and when at length the fleet set 
sail, the band of the CflBsar playing, '' Cheer 
up, my lads, 'tis to glory we steer," it was 
answered by the military band on the Mole- 
head with " Britons, strike home," and by the 
almost deafening cheers, not only of the gar- 
rison, but of the whole assembled popula- 
tion. 

The Caesar took her station off Europa 
Point, and the signal was made for the little 
squadron to close round, ai^d press on for 
battle ; but before its commencement, I must 
not forget to tell you, that a boat with two men 
was observed pulling towards her. They 
proved to be two of her own crew, who having 
been wounded on the 6th, had been sent to 
the hospital in Gibraltar. They had seen the 
ship under sail, and knowing that it was for 
an attack upon the enemy, the gallant sailors 
asked permission of the surgeon to re-join, 
but this being refused on account of their 
wounds, they made their escape, and taking 
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possession of the first boat they could find, 
made straight for the Ceesar. 

Two other seamen, who had belonged to 
the Pompey, and who, much to their disap- 
pointment, had not been selected among the 
number taken to reinforce the crews of the 
other ships, concealed themselves on board 
the Cffisar, and having during the action 
quartered themselves to one of the guns, they 
on the day following made their appearance 
on board the quarter-deck, earnestly request- 
ing that the Admiral would intercede for them 
with their captain, and obtain a pardon, which 
you may believe was readily granted. 

All, both on the side of the enemy and 
our own, being now in readiness, the signal 
for attack was made, and little more than a 
few minutes after the first fire, two of the 
Spanish ships were discovered to be in flames. 
The wind was high, and the fire, with the 
rapidity of lightning, ascending the rigging, 
and seizing on the canvass, wrapped the 
whole of the stately ship in one magnificent 
and overpowering sheet of flame. Little as- 
sistance to the unhappy crew could unfortu- 
nately be given by the English ; by their own 

N 2 
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countrymen and allies they were deserted^ 
and during the night, with a fearful explosion, 
the two ships hlew up, no fewer than 2,400 
persons perishing with them. 

Captain Keats, of the Superh, had obtained 
leave to attack the rear of the enemy, and 
crowding all sail, his ship, from being a fast 
sailor, had soon gained three or four miles of 
the squadron, when coming up with the Real 
Castor, a Spanish three-decker, he opened a 
fire upon her, so steady and effective, that 
her fore topmast was shot away, and the ship 
soon after was discovered to be on fire. 
Her destruction thus became inevitable, and 
the Superb, sparing her falling enemy, bore 
up for the Saint Antoine. Before midnight 
she had closed with that vessel, and after a 
spirited engagement of thirty minutes, the 
French ship having ceased firing, hauled down 
her colours, and surrendered. 

The CsBsar and Venerable, meanwhile, both 
of which, had hitherto been nearly becalmed, 
came up to the assistance of the Superb, but 
finding that the enemy had already struck to 
that ship, she was left to secure her own 
prize, and they passed on to cm attack on the 

10 
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Formidable, who, although keeping up a gall- 
ing fire on her pursuers, was, with the rest of 
the harassed fleet, making sail for Cadiz. 

Sir James de Saumarez continued to hear 
up after the enemy, hut they were now carry- 
ing a press of sail, so that he lost sight of 
them during the night, and by daybreak of 
the following morning, the whole remainder 
of the combined fleet, being five sail of the 
line, and four frigates, instead of renewing 
the battle, made straight for Cadiz, leaving 
the victory, (which from the nature of the 
attack had been accomplished without much 
hard fighting on either side,) in the hands of 
the English. 

It would not be easy to describe the ani- 
mating scene that followed the anchoring of 
the victorious fleet on their return to Gib- 
raltar. Every point of the rock that over- 
hung the shore was crowded with people, while 
the acclamations of the troops and inhabit- 
ants rose loud and long. It was, indeed, an 
hour of triumph for your hero, one week be- 
fore he had been towed in from Algeziras, 
with his crippled and defeated squadron, and 
now having refitted in an incredibly short 
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time, with the same squadron he had, engaged 
and defeated an enemy more than doable his 
force. A night of the most painful anxiety 
had been passed by all in the island, and 
when with the return of day they beheld the 
approach of the victorious squadron, their 
joy and exultation knew no bounds. Even the 
wounded in the hospitals, when they heard 
of the glorious success of their countrymen, 
joined in the general burst of acclamation. 
The excitement and enthusiasm which had sup- 
ported the gaUant crew of the Csesar through 
the last seven days had now subsided, and the 
effects of our exertion were shown, for the 
sudden change from bustle to inactivity, 
threw the whole of the men into such a state 
of languor and debility, that they were found 
lying on the bare planks of the deck, where 
they had sunk exhausted, and incapable of 
exertion, and days even elapsed before many 
of them returned to their usual strength and 
health. 

The victory of the 12th had followed so 
quickly on the defeat of the 6th, that it is 
said an English officer, who had been sent on 
shore to negotiate concerning the exchange of 
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prisoners, had the published account of the 
defeat of his country, exultingly handed to him 
by a French oflScer. He took little notice of 
the occurrence till his mission had been hap- 
pily accomplished, but then drawing from his 
pocket, the Gazette account of the victory 
gained by Sir James de Saumarez, on the 
12th, he handed it to the oflBcer. His chagrin 
and annoyance you may easily imagine, when 
with a burst of indignation, he threw the paper 
from him vehemently, exclaiming, — " Ce n'est 
pas vrai, ce n'est pas vrai." 

It was during this year 1801, that the 
total expulsion of the French from Egypt oc- 
curred, and it was quickly followed by a 
treaty of peace, signed by Spain and England, 
all hostilities ceasing between the two nations. 
Sir James de Saumarez did not, however, find 
himself, as he had hoped, at leisure to return 
home ; he was, on the contrary, directed to 
remain with his squadron at Gibraltar. 

The next service in which your hero was 
engaged, was that of superintending the eva- 
cuation of Minorca, when that island was re- 
stored to the Spaniards, but though occasion- 
ing general satisfaction to his employers, and 
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executed with much address, it is not of a 
nature to prove very interesting ; for your sake, 
therefore, dear Herbert, and I fear a little for 
my own, 1 shall pass it over. When that was 
accomplished, much to his delight he was once 
more free to return to England, and on the 
23rd of July, 1802, he anchored in Spithead. 

For some months. Sir James de Saumarez 
was now allowed the happiness of returning to 
his wife and family ; hut early in the following 
year, renewed hostilities with France, sum- 
moned him again to active service, and hoist- 
ing his flag at Sheemess, on hoard the 
Zealand, he sailed for his command at the 
Nore. It was, however, retained only for a 
brief period, for he was shortly afterwards 
appointed to that of Guernsey. 

The year 1804, perhaps, my boy will re- 
member, was that, memorable from the extra- 
ordinary exertions made by Napoleon to 
collect a powerful flotilla for the purpose of 
conveying *' the army of England," as it was 
called, across the Channel. Spain, too, had 
again declared war with this country, and 
joining Napoleon in his grand project of in- 
vasion, carried on her preparations with such 
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unremitting vigour, that in the month of 
April, the united force was expected to amount 
to 75 Bail of the line, 50 frigates, and 2,800 
smaller vessels, while the force of the invading 
army, was to consist of no fewer than 200,000 
men. 

All these mighty preparations, all the vast 
views and grasping ambition of Napoleon, 
were sunk at once in the memorable battie of 
Tra^Edgar, for by the defeat there sustained, the 
projected invasion of England was arrested, 
and the command of Sir James de Saumarez 
became no longer necessary for the protection 
of the Channel Islands. 

In the following year, 1 807, having mean- 
while been raised to the rank of Rear-admiral, 
he was once more called to active service ; for 
the enemy's fleet at Brest had again become 
formidable, and the Lord St. Vincent being 
appointed to command the Channel fleet, ap- 
plied for Sir James's being nominated second 
in command. Very shortly afterwards the ill 
health of his superior entirely disabling him 
from duty, the whole responsibility fell upon 
your hero, and the blockade of the enemy 
was continued with all that perseverance and 
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activity with which he entered upon every 
service required of him. 

A change of ministry, however, occasioned 
a change in the Channel fleet. Lord Gardener, 
was appointed in hen of Earl St. Vincent, and 
Sir James then applying also to he superseded, 
struck his flag and returned to Guernsey. 

The success of the arms of Napoleon in 
Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, had now in- 
duced Prussia to accede to the proposal made 
to her, of declaring England to he in a state 
of blockade, and thus of all the surrounding 
countries, Sweden alone remained faithM to 
her ancient allies. 

This could not fail to draw on that country, 
the indignation of the French leader ; prepara- 
tions for an invasion were immediately made, 
and the alarmed monarch, dispatched the most 
earnest solicitations for a large naval and 
military force to he sent from England for 
its protection. This was promptly replied to, 
and Sir James, with the assistance of the 
gallant Sir John Moore, and a body of 10,000 
troops, was selected as the commander-in-chief 
best qualified to undertake the expedition. 

The enemy had not yet obtained a footing 
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in any port of Sweden, the speedy arrival of 
her allies gave her renewed vigour, and their 
faithful devotion to their own prince, with 
their aversion to French principles, promised 
fair for success. 

After visiting the different stations where 
ships were to be placed, the English admiral 
proceeded to Carlscrona, the great naval 
arsenal of Sweden, and arrived there on the 
1 0th of July, 1808. Soon afterwards he 
gained the information that the Russian fleet 
had sailed, and been seen off Hango Udd, the 
station occupied by the Swedish squadron. 
From thence they were pursued into Port 
Baltic, but here a gale^ which lasted during 
eight days, prevented the intended attack. The 
enemy in the meantime had been reinforced 
by a body of six thousand troops, whilst, by 
strong batteries thrown in upon each side, 
their position was soon rendered so impreg- 
nable, that no attempt against them could be 
made with any prospect of success. 

This was a severe disappointment to Sir 
James de Saumarez ; he was well aware of how 
high the expectations of his country had been 
raised, and he felt that, ignorant of all those 
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circumstances which had frustrated his inten- 
tions, severe hlame might rest upon him for 
their failure. 

That by those in authority, and who there- 
fore could best examine into the merits and 
demerits of the officer, he was rightly judged 
on this occasion, was shortly proved ; for soon 
after his return to England, the Swedes again 
applying for protection against their invete- 
rate enemies the Russians, he was re-appointed 
to his former command; and to rescue Sweden 
from the grasp of the common enemy of 
Europe, a British fleet pnce more sailed for 
the Baltic. 

That part of the campaign which depended 
on Sir James, the protection of the coast of 
Sweden, and the blockade of the Russian fleet, 
was completely successful; not so the poor 
Swedes ; they fought bravely, but the force of 
the Russians surpassed their own, and every 
attempt to repulse them was vain. Defeat fol- 
lowed on defeat, and the Swedish general was 
at length compelled to propose an armistice. 

This led to a peace with Russia, little fa- 
vourable to Sweden, and one of the articles 
insisted on being the exclusion of all British 
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ships from the different ports, Sir James de 
Saumarez returned to England. The services 
of your hero in Sweden, you see, are not of a 
very interesting nature, so little so, indeed, 
that in case of wearing out your patience, I 
shall altogether leave out his third visit to 
that country. 

In the following year, 1811, Bonaparte 
had reached the summit of his wonderful 
career. He was already master of nearly the 
entire continent of Europe ; and past success 
making him confident of his own prowess, he 
declared, that with one hundred and fifty 
sail of the line he would humble the navy 
of England. But that struggle for inde- 
pendence which was to end in the over- 
throw of the tyrant, was now about to com- 
mence, and those various countries that had 
already suffered from, or dreaded the inroads 
of his power^ were now at length leagued 
together for their mutual defence. Russia, 
which you have seen formerly contending with 
Sweden, now in turn trembling for her own 
safety, made secret proffers of friendship to 
that country ; and proposals, for resisting the 
overwhelming power of Napoleon, were made 
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both to the Swedish government, and to that 
of England. 

Soon after this it was, that the French em- 
peror received his first effectual check in the 
disastrous retreat of his army jfrom Russia ; 
and this retreat, fortunately relieving Sweden 
and the surrounding countries from the op- 
pression, to which for so long they had been 
subject, an English fleet was no longer neces- 
sary in the Baltic, and in May, 1812, Sir 
James de Saumarez struck his flag. It was 
for the last time, — for he then bade farewell 
to the sea life which for nearly sixty years he 
had followed, with honour to hiniself, and to 
his country, but it was not for some years 
after this time that he was, in reward of his 
services, raised to the dignity of Baron, and 
assumed the title of Lord de,Saumarez, which 
he bears in the first page of your present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

I NEED not remind you, my dearest boy, 
that the great, and never-to-be-forgotten name 
of Nelson, should have come next in succes- 
sion, but for his life you must look in Raw- 
don's first volume of the " Great and Brave ;" 
for it was written for that book before I knew 
that you, my boy, by choosing the profession 
of a sailor, were to give me a peculiar interest 
in the lives of great naval men, or in " The 
Wooden Walls of Old England." 

In the life of Collingwood, however, the 
name of Nelson must frequently occur, for as 
they were brethren in arms, so were they in 
affection ; and as through life Lord Colling- 
wood, followed step by step the gradual pro- 
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motion of his friend, so, at his death, did he 
fill that station, which for his country he had 
so nohly held. 

Among all those whose little world, has 
been his ship, whose whole life, has been 
devoted to the service of his country, and yet 
whose kinder, gentler, and better feelings have 
been nursed, as if that life had been spent by 
the hearthstone of his own home, you will 
find no brighter, nobler, purer example than 
in your present hero. The length and hard- 
ships of his services, exceed all you have yet 
read of, for in the fifty years, during which he 
continued in the navy, no fewer than forty- 
four, were passed in active employment abroad, 
— the eight or ten last, in tedious blockades, 
that rarely allowed the relaxation of one hour 
spent on shore, — and on one occasion, indeed, 
for the almost incredible space of twenty-two 
months, he kept to sea without once dropping 
anchor. 

Cuihbert Collingwood was but eleven years 
old, when first entering on his career as a 
sailor, and the poor little boy's heart was, I 
suppose, sad and heavy, at the thoughts of this 
his first great grief, his separation from home ; 
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for in after-years he used to tell, bow he sat 
alone on the deck, shedding bitter tears, 
until the first lieutenant, observing and pity- 
ing his sorrows, spoke kindly to him, and 
this so won his heart, that taking the officer 
to his box, he proved his gratitude by ofiering 
a large piece of plum cake he had brought 
with him. I suppose his grief, like all other 
griefs, passed away at length, for we hear no 
further mention made of his early sorrows. 
He had entered the navy under the charge 
and care of his relation, Admiral Brathwait, 
to whose interest and attention he was indebted 
for much of that nautical knowledge, which 
made him afterwards be acknowledged as 
almost, unrivalled in his skill as a seaman. 

In 1774, he went to Boston, and on the 
day on which the battle of Bunker^s Hill had 
been fought ; (after the great Washington had 
been made commander-in-chief, but before 
he had joined the forces of the American 
army,) he made one of the party of seamen, 
sent to the assistance of the Generals Howe, 
and Pigot, and was on that occasion promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant 

In 1776, he was sent to Jamaica as Ueu« 
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tenant of the Hornet sloop, and shortly after- 
wards the Lowestoffe, of which Lord (then 
Mr.) Nelson was commander^ «ame to the 
same station. The friendship of these two 
great men, which lasted unchanged through 
life, had heen commenced previous to this 
time, and, as it happened that Sir P. Parker, 
then commander-in-chief on that station, 
was the friend of hoth, whenever Mr. Nelson 
got a step in rank, Mr. Collingwood immedi- 
ately filled the appointment he had held. 

In 1780, the Hinchinhrook, of which jovtr 
hero was now Post-Captain, was employed in 
an expedition to the Spanish main. At San 
Juan he joined that ship, and here the deadly 
nature of the climate, deprived England of 
many a faithful servant. 

Captain Nelson was, for the recovery of his 
health, ohliged to return home, and of his 
whole ship's crew, Collingwood alone escaped 
the terrible infection. Out of two hundred 
persons on board, one hundred and eighty sank 
under the destroying fever ; and fearful indeed 
was the horror it occasioned, for every ship 
on the station had suffered in an almost equal 
degree. The transport's men all died, and 
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some of the ships, having none left to take 
oare of them^ went to wreck, or sank in the 
harbour ; but transport ships were not wanted, 
for the troops whom they had brought, were 
no more, — they had fallen, not from the 
hand of an enemy, but from the contagion of 
the climate. 

Being removed from that fatal shore, Mr. 
Collingwood was in December, appointed to 
the command of the Pelican, and in August 
of the succeeding year, during a tremendous 
hurricane, the wrecked vessel was cast upon 
the rocks of the Morant Keys, where, ex- 
posed to the tempest, and with little food, 
they remained for the space of ten days, when 
the Diamond frigate from Jamaica, happily 
came to their rescue, 

Mr. Collingwood's next appointment was to 
the Sampson, of 64 guns, and from this 
period, 1783, until the close of 1786, he 
served in the West Indies, at the same station, 
and in conjunction with his friend Nelson. 

About this date, is the letter, which, ad- 
dressed by him to a young friend, a midship- 
man, is worthy of being conned, line after line, 
precept after precept, by every midshipman, 

o2 
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that ever hud the honourahle amhition of 
treading the paths of virtue, and of glory, \?ith 
your hero; I shall, therefore, dear Herbert, 
transfer a great part of it to your book. 
After rejoicing that the situation of the boy 
is agreeable to him, he goes on, — " You may 
depend upon it, that it is more in your own 
power, than in anybody's else, to promote, both 
your comfort and advancement. A strict and 
unwearied attention to your duty, and a com- 
placent and respectful behaviour, not only to 
your superiors, but to everybody, will en- 
sure you their regard, and the reward will 
surely come; but, if it should no t> I am con^ 
vinced you have too much good sense to let 
disappointment sour you. Guard carefully 
against letting discontent appear in you ; it is 
sorrow to your friends, a triumph to your 
competitors, and cannot be productive of any 
good. Conduct yourself so as to deserve the 
best that can come to you, and the conscious- 
ness of your own proper behaviour, will keep 
you in spirits if it should not come. Let it 
be your ambition to be foremost in all duty. 
Do not be a nice observer of turns, but ever 
present yourself ready for everything, and 
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unless your officers are very inattentive men, 
they will not allow the others to impose more 
duty on you than they should. I need not 
say more to you on the suhject of sohriety, 
than to recommend to you^ the continuance of 
it, exactly as when you were with me. Every 
day affords you instances of the evils arising 
from drunkenness. Were a man as wise as 
Solomon, and as brave as Achilles, he would 
still be unworthy of trust, if he addicted him- 
self to that vice. He may make a drudge, 
but a respectable officer he will never be, for 
the doubt must always remain, that the capa- 
city which God has given him, will be abused 
by intemperance. Young men are generally in- 
troduced to such habits by the company they 
keep, but do you carefully guard against ever 
submitting yourself to be the companion of low, 
vulgar, or dissipated men. Let your compa- 
nions be such as yourself, or superior, for the 
vorth of a man will always be ruled by that 
of his company. Bead, let me charge you to 
read, — study books that treat of your profes- 
sion, or of history. Thus employed, you will 
always be in good company. Nature has 
sciwn in man the seeds of knowledge, but they 
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must be cultivated to produce fruit. Wisdom 
does not come by instinct, but will be found 
where diligently sought for; seek her, she will 
be a friend that will never fail you/* 

During the next seven years. Captain Col- 
lingwood spent a greater portion of his time on 
shore, than at any other period of his life, for 
little during th at space was to be done at sea. 

In 1793, however, the troubles in France 
which had preceded the cruel murder of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. led to war between 
that country and England, and from this 
time, until the close of his long and arduous 
life, you will find your hero was scarcely ever 
again, permitted the happiness, of revisiting 
his home, or wife, or children, to whom he 
continued so devotedly attached. 

Captain CoUingwood had been appointed to 
the Prince, the then flag-ship of Bear-Admiral 
Bower, with whom he served, until, in the 
Barfleur that gallant officer, was wounded, on 
the ever memorable defeat of the French, by 
Lord Howe on the 1st of June. 

After a night spent in preparation for the 
next day's combat, — and, as Captain CoUing- 
wood, in a letter to his father-in-law, ex- 
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presses it, in sending many a blessing to his 
home, lest he should never bless it more, — 
Lord Howe, having made the signal for each 
ship to engage her opponent, the whole fleet, 
under a crowd of sail, bore down upon the 
enemy. 

The ship with which the Prince was to 
engage, was two ahead of the French Admiral, 
so that it had to pass through his fire^ and 
that of both the ships next to him, receiving 
all their broadsides before they had fired a 
gun. Well was the time so lost, repaired by 
the Prince, for no sooner had she reached 
her station, than she poured so deadly a fire 
on her antagonist, as left her without the 
power of resistance. 

On the return of the fleet. Captain Colling- 
wood, appointed to the Excellent, was sent to 
the Mediterranean, and continued for some 
time, under the command of Sir John Jervis, 
to cruize off Toulon, holding guard over the 
French fleet, and preventing their quitting that 
port, for a longer time than so inactive, and 
uninteresting a life, suited his eager spirit. 

A glorious day was, however, in store for 
him, for having shared the honours of the 
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1st of June under Lord Howe, he was now to 
make one of that fleets through whose aid, Sir 
John Jervis won his undying fame off Cape 
St. Vincent. On' coming in sight of the 
Spaniards with their twenty-eight sail of the 
line, the Admiral, (whose whole force, I dare 
say, you have not forgotten, consisted but of 
fourteen sail of the line,) determined to attack 
them, and the Excellent, to use the words of 
her commander, had the good fortune to get 
very early into action. The first ship she en- 
gaged was the San Salvador-del-Mundo, which 
soon lowered her colours, and by ceasing to 
fire, made token of her surrender. Captain 
Collingwood inquired if it were so, and was, by 
signs, replied to in the afi&rmative, so that, 
passing on, he engaged with another ship, but 
on looking back, he was surprised to see the 
colours of the San Salvador-del-Mundo again 
hoisted, and she once more, taking her part 
in the battle. The San Isidor, with which he 
next engaged, did not escape so easily, for 
having been once deceived, no sooner were 
the Spanish colours taken down, than Captain 
CoUingwood insisted she should hoist those of 
England ; then leaving her in charge with a 
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frigate, lie passed on to the relief of his friend 
Commodore Nelson, who haying for some time 
been exposed to the fire of two of the enemy's 
ships, stood much in need of assistance; 
this achieved, for the fourth time your hero 
commenced an attack, and this time he selected 
the Saiitissima Trinidada, the flag-ship of the 
Spanish Admiral, but so disabled were now 
the masts, sails, and rigging of the Excellent, 
that it was with diflSculty she could be brought 
sufficiently near, to allow of her fire being 
efiectual on the enemy, and she accordingly 
escaped, although so much damaged as to be 
almost a complete wreck. 

The part borne by Captain CoUingwood in 
this victory, served to place his name high on 
the list of England's heroes, and many were 
the congratulations, and encomiums, received 
by him from the different officers and leaders 
of the fleet. The following from the Eear- 
Admiral Waldegrave, may serve as a specimen 
of the others.— " Barfleur, Feb. 16th.— My 
dear CoUingwood, although Dacres has in a 
great degree expressed all I feel on the sub- 
ject, yet I cannot resist the satisfaction of 
telling you myself, that nothing in my opinion 
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could exceed the true oflBcership, which you 
BO happily displayed yesterday ; both the Ad- 
miral and Nelson join with me in this opinion, 
and nothing but ignorance can think other- 
wise. God bless you, and may England long 
possess such men as yourself, — it is saying 
everything for her glory. Truly yours, Wil- 
liam Waldegrave," 

After having thus conquered the Spaniards, 
the British fleet, of nineteen sail of the line 
continued to blockade the port of Cadiz. In 
writing at this time. Captain CoUingwood says, 
"We are now parading under the walls of 
Cadiz, as we did last year before Toulon ; the 
Spaniards have thirty-two sail of the line, 
ready, or nearly so, to devour us; if they 
knew but how to carve. We heard that their 
seamen were offered double pay, if they would 
exert themselves against us, which they decline 
as a hopeless undertaking, and refase to come 



to sea." 



It was at this time that Lord St. Vincent 
repressed in the Mediterranean fleet that spirit 
of mutiny which, by your different lives, you 
have seen in 1797 pervaded the entire naval 
force of England, and so prompt and ready 
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an assistant in the great work did he find 
yoar hero, that the most ungovernable spirits 
were invariably drafted by him into the Ex- 
cellent. " Send them to CoUingwood," he 
used to say^ ''and he will bring them to 
order/* 

Notwithstanding this^ while the terrible 
necessity of inflicting immediate and capital 
punishment on the most daring among the 
mutineers, was of frequent occurrence in 
other ships, on board the Excellent, an 
instance of any corporal punishment whatever, 
was nearly unknown. Upon one occasion, a 
seaman was sent to him, who on board the 
Bomulus had pointed one of the forecastle 
guns, shotted to the muzzle, at the quarter- 
deck, and standing by it with a match, de- 
clared he would fire at the ofBcers, unless he 
received a promise that no punishment should 
be inflicted upon him. On his arrival on 
board the Excellent, Captain Collingwood, in 
presence of many of the sailors, said to him 
with great sternness of manner, — " I know 
your character well, but beware how you 
attempt to excite insubordination in this ship, 
for I have such confidence in my men, that I 
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am certain I shall hear in an hour of every- 
thing you are doing. If you behave well in 
future, I will treat you like the rest, nor 
notice here, what happened in another ship, 
hut if you endeavour to excite mutiny, mark 
me well, I will instantly head you up in a 
cask, and throw you into the sea." 

This unusual threat, I suppose, added to 
the treatment he met with in the Excellent, 
reformed the sailor, for his good and steady 
Conduct never afterwards left room for com- 
plaint against him. 

On another occasion, when Lieutenant Oa- 
ville, annoyed by some misconduct in the men, 
exclaimed, with indignation, " I wish I were 
the captain, for your sake," — touching him on 
the shoulder, Collingwood inquired, — ''And 
pray, Caville, what would you have done if you 
had been captain ? " ''I would have flogged 
them well, sir." " No, you would not," was 
the answer, *' no, you would not, I know you 
better/* He used also to tell the ship's com- 
pany, that he was determined, the youngest 
midshipman should be obeyed as implicitly as 
himself, that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary, and 
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when a midshipman did make a complaint, 
he would order the man for punishment, but, 
in the meantime, calling the boy down to 
him, would say, '* In all probability the feult 
was yours, but whether it was so or not, I 
am sure it would go to your heart, to see a 
man old enough to be your father, disgraced 
and punished on your account, and it will 
therefore give me a good opinion of your dis- 
position, if, when he is brought out, you ask 
for his pardon." This recommendation was, I 
hope, always gladly received, at least it was 
always complied with. The boy would inter- 
cede for the prisoner, and then Captain Col- 
lingwood would say, " This young gentleman 
has pleaded so humimely for you, that in the 
hope, that you will feel a due gratitude to him 
for his benevolence, I will for this time over- 
look your offence." 

Month after month the weary blockade 
was continued to be held at Cadiz. The 
Spaniards themselves were well disposed to 
peace, but this their tyrant friends and allies, 
the French, would not admit of, and prepa- 
rations for continuing the war were, on a 
vast scale, carried on in. every part of Spain. 
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The French armament preparing in Toulon 
and Marseilles^ had, meanwhile, sailed for 
Egypt, and Nelson, now Admiral Nelson, had 
been dispatched on his successful mission to 
intercept, and defeat their scheme. Bitter 
and great was the disappointment of Captain 
Oollingwood that he had not on this expedi- 
tion, been allowed to join his friend. Many a 
victory, he said, had been won, many he 
hoped were yet to come, but there never had 
been— never, perhaps, would be again — one, 
in which the fruits had been so completely 
gathered, the blow so nobly followed up, and 
the consequences so fairly brought to account, 
as in that of the Nile. 

In December, 1 793, the Excellent, requir- 
ing repair, was ordered back to England, and 
for a short space. Captain Collingwood en- 
joyed the happiness he had so long looked 
forward to, of being again with his wife and 
two little girls. Very short, however, was that 
desired visit, for in a few weeks, he was raised 
to the rank of Bear- admiral, and hoisting bis 
flag in the Triumph, he joined Lord Keith in 
the Mediterranean, where the Brest fleet, and 
the principal part of the naval force of France 
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and' Spain, were then collected. It was hoped 
to force them into an engagement, and thus 
to close the long and weary war. But unfor- 
tunately, escaping the vigilance of the English, 
the entire fleet sailed for Brest, and though 
Lord Keith exerted himself to the uttermost 
to overtake them, on his arrival off that har- 
bour, he discovered that they had entered it 
on the preceding day. 

Thus a tedious blockade of the port, was 
again forced on the English, and in writing to 
his home at this time. Lord Collingwood gives 
vent to some of those sorrowful feelings, 
which when not engaged in really active ser- 
vice, his letters so frequently express, — " When 
I reflect," he says, " on my long absence from 
all that can make me happy, it is very painful 
to me, and what day is there, that I do not 
lament the continuance of the war. We are 
wandering before this port, with no prospect of 
change for the better. Nothing good can hap- 
pen to us short of peace. Every officer and 
man in the fleet, is impatient for release from a 
situation, which daily becomes more irksome to 
us all. Would to Heaven it were over, that I 
might think no more of ships, but pass the 

10 
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rest of my days in the bosom of my family ! 
Will peace ever come ? I confess I do not 
expect to see it. All Europe has combined 
to reduce the power, and annihilate the glory 
of England, but the stand we shall make, 
will be that of the lion at the mouth of his 
cave." At another time, when sent home to 
refit, and lying at Portsmouth, he writes,— 
" Last night, I went to Lady Parker's Twelfth 
Night, where all the gentlemen's children of 
the town were at dance and revelry, but I 
thought of my own, and was so completely 
out of spirits that I left them in the midst of 
It. 

Whilst here, he had written to Mrs. Colling- 
wood to join him with one of their little girls, 
that they might spend together the uncertain 
time, he might remain in port, and to this 
meeting he looked forward as a cure for all 
the ills and sorrows he had met with, since 
they parted : but on the very day of her 
expected arrival he was ordered to sea, and the 
meeting of a few hours only was allowed them. 
Of that meeting he writes to his father-in-law, 
— '' You will have heard how short was our 
interview, how suddenly we parted. It is 
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grief to me to think of it now ; it almost broke 
my heart then, after such a journey, to see 
her but for a few hours ; yet I am thankful 
that I did see her, and my sweet child. It 
was a blessing to me, and composed my 
mind, which was before very much harassed. 
No greater happiness is human nature capable 
of, than was mine that evening, but at dawn 
we parted, and I went to sea." 

The brief peace between France and Eng- 
land signed at Amiens, shortly after Lord 
Nelson's great victory at Copenhagen, once 
more restored Admiral CoUingwood to his 
home, and for the space of nearly a year, he 
remained with his family ; but early in spring, 
1803, hostilities with France recommenced, 
and being appointed to the Venerable, he 
joined the squadron of Admiral Comwallis, 
then lying off Brest. **Here comes CoUing- 
wood ! *' was the remark of that commander, 
** the last to leave, and the first to rejoin 
me! " 

The information respecting the French fleet 
being very vague, the whole squadron was 
kept on the alert, to watch their movements, 
and such was his anxiety, lest he should 

p 
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again escape them, that Admiral CoUingwood 
when not, (as was usually the case during the 
whole night,) pacing the quarter-deck, would 
sleep upon a gun, and from time to time rise 
to sweep the horizon with his night-glass. 

Great preparations were still making in the 
different ports of France, and peace with that 
country, or the rescue of Europe from the 
tyranny of Napoleon, seemed as far distant 
as ever. The hostile fleet continued inactive, 
and the never-ending blockades wore out 
hoth our men and ships. 

The mighty project of the invasion of Eng- 
land was, meantime, the foremost, and the 
darling scheme of Napoleon, and daily adding 
to his immense force both by land and sea, he 
patiently attempted to wear out the patience 
of the English commanders, or by false ru- 
mours of his intentions, to disperse their fleet, 
so as to leave him the freedom of the ChanneK 
" Were we," he said, " but masters of the 
Channel for six hours, we should be masters- 
of the world." And too surely his words 
would have come true ; but the mightiest pro- 
jects of the mightiest of earth, as well as the 
trivial concerns of the weakest, are overruled 

6 
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by an arm of power, and thus the designs of 
Napoleon, were never allowed to be put into 
execution. 

In 1805, when commanding the Dread- 
nought off Cadiz, the very small fleet of 
Admiral Collingwood, was reinforced by that 
of Lord Nelson. " I hope,'* wrote that com- 
mander to his old friend, — '' I hope in a few 
days to be with you — not, my dearCollingwood, 
to take your command from you, but that 
we may consult together, how best to serve 
our country. We never can have foolish jea- 
lousies between us, for we have only the one 
great object in view, that of annihilating the 
enemy, and getting a glorious peace." 

From this time, the friends, Admiral Col- 
lingwood being second, and Lord Nelson 
first in command, continued together until, at 
no great distance from this date, at the battle 
of Trafalgar, the hero of that day, closed at 
once his memorable career, and the friendship 
of a life- time. 

On the 19th of October, the Victory, Lord 
Nelson's ship, signalled that the enemy's fleet 
were coming out of Cadiz, and a general chase 
SoUowing, they were by daylight on the 21st 

p2 
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discovered about six or seven miles off Cape 
Trafalgar. Signal was then made for the 
English fleet to bear up in two columns, the 
one headed by the Victory, the other by the 
Royal Sovereign, into which Admiral Colling- 
wood had exchanged shortly before. 

Soon after this, it was, that the signal 
was raised by Nelson which has since been 
engraven on the national heart, never to be 
obliterated, which has too become the war- 
cry of his country, — " England expects every 
man to do his duty." On first observing 
it, Collingwood remarked that Nelson should 
now rest satisfied, as all thoroughly un- 
derstood what they had to do ; but when in- 
formed, what the signal meant, expressing the 
greatest delight and admiration, he desired it 
might be made known to all the officers and 
ships' company. 

By twelve o'clock, the action had begun. 
The leading ships of the column broke through 
the line of the enemy, and the rest following 
each at the muzzle of their guns, engaged 
with their opponent. 

Od the first preparation of the attack. Cap- 
tain Blackwood, of the Victory, anxious that 
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the life of the commander-in-chief, should no 
be exposed^ by making his, the leading ship, 
eagerly requested, that the Temeraire might 
take the first station in the column, and 
Nelson agreed ; but resolved to defeat his own 
order, crowded more sail, and maintained his 
place. Upon observing this, Lieutenant Ga- 
ville, whom Collingwood used to call his right 
arm, and the moving spirit of the ship, begged, 
that they also, might set their studding-sail, 
and press forward. " The ships of our line," 
he replied, '^ are not yet sufficiently up for us 
to do so now, but you may be getting ready ;* 
and a little afterwards, observing the eyes of 
die officer fixed upon him in eager expecta- 
tion, he nodded compliance. In one instant, 
the ship, under crowd of sail; went rapidly a- 
head of the others, and on coming within fire 
of the enemy, was distant a mile from the re- 
mainder of the column. At that moment, 
when the Royal Sovereign, was seen to pass 
alone into the very midst of the combined 
fleet. Nelson remarked with enthusiasm, — 
"See, how that noble fellow Collingwood 
takes his ship into action, — how I envy him ! ** 
And the same thought occupying the mind of 
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his friend, he observed to those around him, 
— " What would Nelson give to be here ? ** 
The remainder of the column, meanwhile, were 
pressing forward to the support of their gal- 
lant leader, his perilous situation, and the 
smoke that enveloped him, leaving them at 
times doubtful of his fate; and great was the 
burst of joy, when the slackening of the 
enemy's fire, allowed them to discover his flag 
still flying above the smoke. One of his 
most gallant followers and friends, captain of 
the Tonnant, afterwards asserted, that such 
was his astonishment, when the Koyal Sove- 
reign first opened her fire on the enemy that 
for a few moments he felt as if he himself had 
nothing to do, but to look on and admire. 

The unequal contest was shortly closed, for 
the Santa Anna, with which he had engaged, 
struck her colours, and CoUingwood dispatched 
a boat for the Spanish Admiral ; but that brave 
oflScer, being then supposed upon the point 
of death, his flag-captain took his place, and 
on coming on board, inquired the name of the 
ship to whom they had struck. He was told, 
that it was the Royal Sovereign, and patting 
one of her guns, he replied, in broken Eng^ 
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lish,— " I think she should be called the 
Royal Devil." 

The struggle of that memorable day was a 
severe one, for the enemy fought with a gal- 
lantry often equalled, but never surpassed by 
the brave French and Spanish nations. It 
was not, however, a lengthened one. At 
noon it had begun — at about half-past one it 
had reached its height, — at three, the firing be- 
gan to slacken, — about four it wholly ceased, 
and then twenty ships of the enemy having 
struck, the navies of France and Spain were 
annihilated. 

The gallant Nelson, you remember, did not 
live to see that work completed, which he so 
nobly had begun. Towards the middle of the 
engagemen, the had received the wound that 
caused his death, and immediately on finding 
it must prove fatal, he dispatched a messenger 
to inform Admiral Collingwood of it. He 
had been directed to say that the wound was 
not dangerous. "But," writes that o£Bcer, 
" I read the fate of my iWend in his eye, for 
his look told, what his tongue could not 
utter." 

That death, which clouded so glorious a 
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day^ to many a heart in that gallant ship^ left 
Admiral Collingwood now first in command ; 
and after returmng thanks to the officers^ sea- 
men, and marines, whose nohle exertions 
had added to the [page of naval annals, so 
brilliant an instance of what Britons can do, 
when their king and their country require 
their service, he desired the publication of the 
following general order. 

" The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, 
having of his great mercy, been pleased to 
crown the exertions of his Majesty's fleet with 
success, in giving them a complete victory 
over their enemies on the 21st of this month, 
and that all praise and thanksgiving may be 
offered up to the Throne of Grace for the great 
benefit to our country, and to mankind, I 
have thought proper that a day should be 
appointed, of general humiliation before God, 
and thanksgiving for His merciful goodness, 
imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation 
of His divine mercy, and His constant aid 
to us in defence of our country's liberties and 
laws, without which the utmost efforts of man 

are naught : I direct, therefore, that be 

appointed for this holy purpose. 
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" Given on board the Euryalus, off Qppe 
Trafalgar, October 22, 1805." 

This great victory did not obtain for the 
English fleet, more honour and glory from 
their countrymen, than did their after huma* 
nity from the grateful Spaniards. To alle- 
viate the miseries of the wounded, as much as 
was in his power, Admiral Collingwood sent 
on shore an offer to the Marquis of Solana, 
Governor-general of Andalusia, to restore to 
him all the wounded ; and this act of hu* 
manity, with many another recorded of the 
officers and men of the fleet, raised, as the 
English Admiral expressed it, all that part of 
Spain in an uproar of praise and thankfulness. 
Nor was it in words alone, that they proved 
their gratitude, for not only were the Spanish 
hospitals offered, and the Spanish honour 
pledged for the care, and cure, of the wounded 
English, but those officers and men, who in 
some of the prize ships had been wrecked 
upon their coast, were treated with the greatest 
kindness. The whole country hurrying to the 
beach, assured them of safety and welcome. 
Women and priests distributed wine, bread, 
and fruit amongst them, and the soldiers^ 
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•tuiying out of their own barracks, provided 
them with lodging. Very different, indeed, 
was their treatment of their allies, the French. 
They were allowed to shift for themselves, 
and the only mark of attention shown, was a 
guard being placed over them, to prevent their 
doing any mischief. 

The death of the great Nelson, as you well 
know, cast a shade of gloom, not over the fleet 
alone, but over the whole of the English nation. 
Never, surely, was hero so lamented ; England 
seemed scarcely able to believe in her mighty 
loss, and her triumph for the great victory 
was comparatively joyless, for the sake of 
what she had lost. The appointment of his 
successor was, nevertheless, received with satis- 
faction, and shortly afterwards, further marks 
of favour were bestowed on Lord CoUing- 
wood, for he was raised to the peerage under 
the title of Baron CpUingwood of Oald- 
bume and Hethpoole. In writing of this dis- 
tinction, he says, — *'I cannot express, but 
you may, perhaps, conceive the sort of delight 
that a man feels, in arriving at the summit of 
his wishes, and mine has ever been, the appro- 
bation of my sovereign and my country," 
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And again, when to Lady Collingwood, allud- 
ing to his want of fortune, — " I hardly know," 
he says, *' how we shall he able to support the 
dignity, to which his Majesty has been pleased 
to raise me. Let others plead for pensions, I am 
an Englishman, and. will never ask for money 
as a favour. We may be rich enough without 
it, by endeavouring to be superior to every- 
thing poor. I would have my services un- 
stained by any interested motive, and old 
Scot and I, can go on in our cabbage garden 
without much greater expense than formerly. 
But I have had a great destruction of my fiir- 
niture and stock. I have hardly a chair that 
has not a slit in it, and many have lost both 
legs and arms, without hope of pension. My 
soup is served in a tin pan. My wine broke 
in moving, and my pigs were slain in battle. 
These are heavy losses where they cannot be 
repaired.*' 

Thirty-five years of the life of Lord Colling- 
wood had now been spent at sea, and worn 
out, annoyed, and harassed by the continual 
anxiety of mind he was subjected to, he had 
hoped at the end of his three years' service to 
retire for life. This, however, in the state his 
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country then was, he found impracticable. As 
long as health was granted him, he said he 
must go on^ since all the ability that God 
had given him, was due to his sovereign, and 
must be devoted to his service. 

The principal object of Napoleon's ambition, 
at this time, was the destruction of Naples, 
and he had well nigh accomplished that ambi- 
tion, for the poor king, finding his country 
overrun by the French army, retired with his 
family and court to Sicily, and many a piteous 
letter did Lord Collingwood receive from his 
Majesty, and many an entreaty, that he would 
fill the place of their lost Mend and protector, 
the Lord Nelson — and that under his com- 
mand, the brave English might still prove 
themselves, now, as ever, the defenders of the 
oppressed. 

A large portion of Lord Collingwood's fleet 
was accordingly appointed to the defence of 
Sicily, while with the remainder he continued, 
not only to annoy the enemy on the coasts of 
France and Spain, but to keep watchful guard 
over the Spanish fleet, anchored in Cadiz and 
Carthagena. This, with a force scarcely equal 
to the service, with ships maimed in former en- 
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gagements, and health suffering from long 
continuance at sea, was fast wearing out 
even the strong constitution and energetic 
spirit of Lord CoUingwood, and once more he 
writes, " I have a most anxious time of it, at 
present, but my whole life has been a life of 
care ; I hardly know what it is, that the world 
calls pleasure, and when I have done with my 
sea affairs, the only idea I have of delight on 
shore, is in the midst of my family, where I 
can see my daughters. In them is the source 
of my iuture happiness, and I believe a 
source that will not fail me ; but all this is to 
be, when I come on shore. When is that 
blessed day to come ? I have devoted myself 
faithfully to my country's service, but it can- 
not last much longer, for I grow weak and 
feeble, and shall soon only be fit to be nursed, 
and live in quiet retirement, for having so long 
lived out of the world, I believe, I shall be 
found totally unfit to live in it.*' 

In 1808, when the treacherous proceedings 
of France, with regard to Spain, had roused 
that country to exertion, she eagerly applied to 
England for assistance ; and you already know 
how fully, how immediately, and at last, how 
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successfully it was granted. The false pro- 
mises of the French had corrupted the minis- 
try of Spain, and her best troops, under the same 
influence, had been marched into foreign coun- 
tries, leaving their own land an easy prey to 
the invaders. But the last act of perfidy, the 
seizure of their monarch, with those nobles, on 
whom the government of their country most 
depended, rousing the spirit of the nation, 
they resolved to assert their independence- 
The numerous French army, with its veteran 
generals, although in the very heart of their 
kingdom, did not discourage their efforts; 
neither did the absence of their own troops — 
they rose in arms, and so great was now their 
abhorrence of the French, and so enthusiastic 
their desire to restore their country's indepen- 
dence, that far from having to devise means of 
raising troops, the government found them- 
selves, obliged, rather to make regulations, for 
restraining and selecting them. 

In every province the demand for arms, 

muskets, pistols, &c., was incessant. All 

forges were employed in making pikes for the 

peasantry, and in every street of the different 

owns, in every hill and dale of the surround- 
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ing country, priests were found instigating the 
common people, and preaching the duty of 
being firm, in the defence of their country. 

Yet with all this, little was done ; —for a coun- 
try without government, and an army without 
generals, had small chance of success, against 
usch invaders as the French. The enthusiasm, 
too, was unfortunately confined to the peasantry 
and lower classes ; for the nobility of the coun- 
try remained inactive, and Lord Collingwood 
could do but little in their defence, since the 
determination of the French fleet to avoid an 
encounter with that of England, defied every 
attempt to bring them to action. 

Immediately, on learning the struggle Spain 
was about to make for freedom, Lord Colling- 
wood repaired to Cadiz, and there was hailed 
by the grateful people with every mark of 
delight ; the cries of '* Vivase los Ingleses — 
viva King George — viva Collingwood !" re- 
sounding on every side. But the life and 
services of the brave old Admiral were now 
together drawing to a close. Finding tbat the 
interests of Spain, as well as of Italy, would 
be best advanced by a guard held over the 
French fleet in Toulon, he returned to that port. 
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and once more^ mind and body were worn oat 
in a tedious, anxious, wearisome blockade. 

But though that portion of the fleet imme- 
diately under the command of Lord Colling- 
wood was thus held in inactivity, those ships 
despatched by him on different expeditions 
we find from his letters, kept, and contrived to 
keep, the enemy in constant and active employ- 
ment. " We are," he writes, " carrying on 
our operations in the Adriatic, and on the 
coast of Italy, with great eclat. All our 
frigate captains are great generals, and some 
in the brigs are good brigadiers. They have 
taken seven ports, garrisons or castles within 
the last two months, and scaling towers at 
midnight, and storming redoubts at mid-day, 
are become familiar occurrences. The enemy 
cannot stand a galling fire from the launch's 
cannonade, or a sharp fire of grape and mus- 
ketry from the jolly-boat. It is really aston- 
ishing, these youths think that nothing is 
beyond their enterprise, and they seldom fail 
of success." 

Of himself, he says, " The French have a 
good squadron here, thirteen sail of them, and 
seven £rigates are quite ready, and appear to 
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be deep in the water. I have from nine to 
eleven, it is all I can keep up, but it must do, 
and I shall bless the day when we may try 
what it can do. My weak eyes and feeble 
limbs want rest ; my mind has not known an 
hour's composure for many months, yet I can- 
not tell what to say on the subject of coming 
on shore. My declining health will make it 
necessary soon, since my weakness unfits me 
for the arduous situation I hold." 

« 

Shortly after this date, he was, in fact, com- 
pelled again to apply to the Admiralty for 
leave to retire, and concluded with these 
words : " I can assure your lordships, I have 
not made this application until past service" 

His petition for removal was agreed to, but 
not in time to restore the worn-out sailor to 
health. He embarked for England, and for a 
few days appeared to rally, but sank again into 
still further weakness, and on the morning of 
the 7th of August, 1810, on one of his friends 
entering his cabin, and inquiring if the motion 
of the vessel disturbed him, ** No," he re- 
plied, '' I am in a state in which nothing in 
this world will disturb me more ;*' and in a 
few minutes expired without a groan. Never 

Q 
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more to visit that home for which, through so 
many years he had yearned as his future haven 
of rest, hut soaring, we may hope, on a 
Saviour's love, to that, in which there are no 
more partings, neither grief nor shadow of 
change. 

Little further account of the death-hoar of 
this good and great man, has heen given by 
his biographer, but from the whole tenor of 
his life, from the trust and faith, from the 
spirit of utter dependence breathed through so 
many of his letters, we cannot but believe, 
that one remark he is said to have made at 
this time, and from which he is supposed to 
have drawn that comfort, which led him with- 
out fear or trembling, to resign his spirit into 
the hands of his eternal Judge, was a miscon- 
ception, on the part of the narrator. 

The sentence I allude to is as follows: 
'' He told one of his attendants, that he had 
endeavoured, as far as was possible, to review 
all the actions of his past Ufe, and that he 
had the happiness to say, that nothing gave 
him a moment's uneasiness," that therefore 
it was, he passed so calmly to the grave. 

The feeling that a mind, like that of Lord 
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Collingwood, imbued with such genuine feel- 
ings of religion, could never have harboured 
so false a sentiment, never have clung to so 
frail an anchor, led me at first to pass it over 
unnoticed. But it afterwards occurred to me, 
my dear boy, that at some future period this 
very sentence might chance to fall under your 
own observation, and either leave a wrong 
impression with regard to your hero; or, 
what is worse, might not at the moment, 
stand before you in all the utter hoUowness of 
so vain and empty a hope. 

Not many hours before meeting with the 
passage I had quoted, I had read the beautiful 
description by Mr. Zouch, of the death-scene 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and strongly and beauti- 
fully did it seem, contrasted with the supposed 
(for you see I will not allow it to be real) 
words of the dying sailor. Like him, the 
soldier of earlier times, had defended the rights 
and religion of his country ; like him, too, 
that life had been spent, as far as mortal eye 
can read, in the love and service of his Creator 
— for we find him spoken of as " that lively 
pattern of virtue, who had advanced almost 

Q 2 
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to perfection ;" and, again, are told that " he 
professed the Gospel, loved and favoured those 
who did embrace it, entered deeply into the 
concerns of the church, taking good order, 
and very good care for his family and sol- 
diers to be instructed, and be brought to live 
accordingly ;" and yet that " on the approach 
of death, deeply feeling his transgressions ; the 
guilt of sin, and the terrors of God's judgment- 
seat, did make a fear and an astonishment in 
his mind," and that wholly condemning him- 
self, '' all things in his former life did now 
appear vain ! vain ! vain !'* 

Thus he acknowledged the ineflScacy of 
his own works, and by admitting himself a 
sinner, laid claim to the blood of Christ, which 
*' cleanseth from all sin/' " So that secure in 
faith," says his biographer, " and resting in 
blessed reliance on his Redeemer, the nearer 
he saw death approach, the more his comfort 
seemed to increase, for with a cheerful and 
smiling countenance, he lift up his eyes and 
hands, uttering these words, 'I would not 
change my joy for the empire of the world.' " 
I had not intended so long a dissertation on 
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Sir Philip Sidney, but my boy will not re- 
quire an apology. I must now, howevei^ 
close the chapter. May the God of heaven, 
dear Herbert, watch over and guide and guard 
you ! 
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CHAPTEE VI 

SIE SIDNEY SMITH. 

William Sidney Smith, (who, although 
with one exception, not the principal actor in 
any of our great victories, has, by his chivalric 
and romantic courage, placed his name on 
equality with so many of his great contem- 
poraries,) was the second son of a gentleman 
of so moderate an income, that his father-in- 
law, on whom he chiefly depended for the sup- 
port of his family, as well as for his own ap- 
pointment in the royal household, thought fit 
to tyrannize over him, and to make the price of 
his munificence, separation from his children. 

For some years this cruel decree was sub- 
mitted to by the father, but at length, unable 
any longer to support the continued estrange- 
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ment from his children, he sacrificed his own 
prospects, and so far as wealth was concerned, 
their future expectations ; for, removing them 
from a school in Bath, where they had been 
placed by the grandfather, he carried them with 
him to his property in Berkshire, and was ac- 
cordingly, from that time, left unassisted upon 
his own small means, to educate and send out 
into the world, his three sons. 

The first anecdote told of your hero, is a 
very characteristic one. His earliest affec- 
tions, it is said, were very equally divided be- 
tween a little girl of his own age, a piece of 
water on his father's grounds, and a large 
washing-tub. 

One evening, when the sound of the horn 
summoned at the usual hour, all the family to 
evening prayers, little Sidney did not make his 
appearance ; and when even the echo seemed 
impatient as the call was again and again re- 
peated and still no answer save her own was 
returned, the father becoming alarmed, collected 
the whole group of friends, brothers and ser- 
vants, and dispersed them through every hill 
and dale, known as the favourite haunt of the 
boy. 
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The little hero, meanwhile, had heard every 
blast of the horn, but to answer it, or obey 
the summons^ was not in his power, for the 
future Admiral was then engaged in his first 
voyage, and having through some accident, lost 
the oar or pole with which he had intended to 
direct his course, very nearly had the tiny bark, 
with its tiny commander and his companion, 
been wrecked, for on some of the party* hurry 
mg to the side of the water, I have mentioned 
as possessing a large share of his afiections, 
there, in the midst, stood the boy in his wash- 
ing-tub. It was drifted to and fro at the mercy 
of the current, now carried down the stream, 
now turning round and round ; but the litde 
hero appeared, nevertheless, altogether uncon- 
scious of his own danger, so intent was he on 
comforting and allaying the fears of the little 
girl, who, in the extremity of her distress, 
stood crying and wringing her small hands by 
his side. 

You may believe, that this was no enviable 
sight for the poor father. The slightest move- 
ment of the children must have upset their 
frail bark. Not one of those now collecting 
in tolerable numbers on the side of the water. 
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yrere able to swim, and it was already getting 
dark. 

The first person to unravel the difficulty, 
was the boy himself, for hailing those on 
shore, he in a most authoritative tone, desired 
that the string, of his kite which he had left on 
the bank, might be fastened round the neck of 
a large dog, which being his peculiar favourite, 
or, perhaps, as fully aware of the danger of 
the children as any one of the bystanders, 
made straight for the washing-tub, and ap- 
proaching it with the utmost caution, allowed 
the string to be unfastened ; it was then eagerly 
seized by the children, and when they bad 
been thus safely towed ashore, the rescued boy 
was clasped to the heart of his grateful 
father. " Now, papa," he said, " we will go to 
prayers ;" and the tone of voice, so full of feel- 
ing, and joy, and thankfulness, in which the 
teply was given, " Yes, my dear child, yes, we 
will go to prayers," perhaps for the first time 
impressed upon the heart of the boy, that but 
for the care of a heavenly Father, his earthly 
parent might at that moment have been shed- 
ding bitter tears over the lifeless body of him- 
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self, and the iitde partner of his hazardous ex- 
pedition. 

His next voyage was made under far more 
favourahle auspices, for Lord Eodney, then a fre- 
quent visitor at his father's house, who foresaw 
in his contempt of danger, and (even at this 
early age,) decision of character, fair promise 
of his after life, proposed his accompanying 
him to sea. This proposal was joyfully ac- 
cepted, and the little fellow, who in his own 
imagination, or in the mimic fights carried on 
in the nursery, had already long commanded^ 
fought and conquered ; whose thoughts in his 
waking hours, and whose dreams in sleep, were 
equally devoted to fighting the French ; em- 
barked with that Admiral, and before he was 
twelve years old, paced the deck of a man-of- 
war, and wore the long-envied badge of the 
sea. 

In J 781, when he had served his allotted 
time as midshipman, Mr. Smith, on being ap- 
pointed lieutenant to the Alcida, served in the 
squadron under Lord Hood, when that Admi- 
ral, on the West Indian station, attempted by 
so many indecisive skirmishes to draw on an 
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engagement with the Comte de Grasse ; and 
again in the following year, under the gallant 
Rodney, when on the memorable J st of April, 
he obtained his great victory. 

Immediately after this, although he had 
served scarcely twelve months as lieutenant, he 
was made commander to the Fury sloop of 
war, and in the following year, in these (you 
will think) happy days of quick promotion, 
at the age of nineteen, was appointed post- 
captain. So rapid, and not altogether a strictly 
regular promotion, may, in some degree, be 
accounted for by his father's interest at court, 
though indeed no doubt by the merits of the 
young officer himself. 

The peace which, in 1788, restored a brief 
quiet to Europe, prevented Captain Smith 
from being further engaged at this time in the 
service of his country, and as a life of inac- 
tivity was altogether distasteful to a spirit re- 
quiring the constant excitement of danger and 
enterprise, he was tempted, on the prospect of 
war between Sweden and Eussia, to offer his 
services to the former country. 

This portion of the life of your hero, is 
fortunately unconnected with the "wooden 
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walls of Old England/' and allows, therefore, 
an excuse for omitting it. A thirst for dis- 
tinction, and a passionate love of glory, has, 
by a writer of his life, been offered as apology 
for this step, and yet he himself acknowledges 
it to be '' a crime against God and man, to 
draw the sword of the slayer in any other 
cause than that of our country;" he might 
have added that of humanity also, and in that 
cause England never has, never will, I hope, 
be defeated. But neither of these can, in this 
instance, be pleaded in excuse for your hero. 
Some few of our countrymen had likewise taken 
service with theBussians, and thus Englishmen 
became opposed to Englishmen, fellow-subject 
to fellow-subject, and such may, indeed, in the 
words I have quoted above, be looked upon as 
a crime against God and man. 

That these services in a foreign country, 
however, did not find disfavour in the eyes of 
his sovereign, but that, on the contrary, he 
expressed his approbation of them, is proved 
by his conferring on Captain Smith, the honour 
of an English knighthood, in addition to 
that of the Grand Cross, bestowed upon him 
by the Swedish King. 
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In 1793, the war that again broke out be- 
tween France and England, recalled Captain 
Smith to his own land. He was at the mo- 
ment of its being declared, in Turkey, but on 
the first rumour of war, hastened to plaoe 
himself among the defenders of his country : 
nor did he go alone, several British seamen 
being then out of employment, in that far 
land, he determined, that at such a moment 
their services should not be lost to his sove- 
reign, and purchasing a small fast-sailing craft, 
he appointed them his crew, hoisted the 
English flag, and in this, his diminutive man- 
of-war, sailed down the Mediteranean in search 
of the British fleet. Off Toulon he fell in 
with that, which, under the command of Lord 
Howe, was stationed there at the memorable 
time, when Bonaparte, that after fiery scourge 
of Europe, first signalised himself as a soldier. 

1 must not enter into a minute account of 
this siege, but confine myself as nearly as I 
can to that part of it, which is connected with 
Captain Smith. 

After five months spent in an unwearied 
effort to support the friends of the unfortunate 
Bourbons, the English Admiral, overpowered 
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as much by the ineffectual, if not treacherous 
conduct of his allies, the Spaniards, as by the 
masses of the republican force, evacuated a 
port he had no longer the power of holding ; 
but before doing so, he resolved upon destroy- 
ing the arsenal and magazine with the whole of 
the French ships in the harbour — everything, 
in short, that could be of service, to the naval 
or military equipments of the enemy. 

For this hazardous undertaking Captain 
Smith voluDteered his services. He was ac- 
cepted^ and contrary to all expectation, and 
despite the blunders of the Spaniards, who 
were joined with him in the attempt, he with a 
small force, performed the arduous and im- 
portant service. 

With a small band of hardy seamen, and 
through a heavy fire of musketry and cannon, 
■ Sir Sidney Smith made his way to the dock- 
yards, the gates of which, in order to allow of 
their preparing the combustibles in safety, had 
already been closed and secured. 

A large portion of the enemy were already . 
in the town, and murder and destruction were 
carried on in all the horror of that fearful 
time, for the reign of terror was now at its 
6 
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height, and the shouts and songs of republican 
soldiers, were already heard mingling with the 
shrieks and cries for mercy of the unhappy 
inhabitants. 

As night closed in, a yet greater number of 
the enemy poured down from the hill, and a 
destructive fire was opened upon the British 
fleet, but by ten, all being ready, the precon- 
certed signal was given, the trains leading to 
the different store-houses and magazines were 
lighted, and the flames bursting out in terrific 
grandeur, gained so rapidly on those who had 
raised them, that many, overpowered by the 
heat, escaped with difficulty. 

The enemy, too, were, by the glare, enabled 
to point their guns with a fatal accuracy, nor 
were these the only dangers to which they were 
exposed. The Spaniards had undertaken to 
set fire to tbe ships in the basin before the 
town, as well as to sink those frigates laden 
with gunpowder, but in the hurry and confu- 
sion, or, as it is affirmed by some, through 
treachery, the former was neglected, and the 
latter set fire to. The explosion that followed 
was such, that the whole country round, shook 
as with an earthquake. The houses in Toulon 
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trembled on their foundation, and every pane 
of glass was shivered by the shock. So terrific, 
indeed, was the scene, that with one accord 
the firing ceased on both sides. It was but for 
a time, however, that the overawed combatants 
refrained firom pouring on each other, a further 
tide of destruction and of death. 

The arsenal and magazines were now com- 
pletely enveloped in flame, and Sir Sidney 
Smith proceeded accordingly to accomplish 
that portion of the work, neglected by the 
faithless Spaniards, when another, and still 
more drefadful explosion, that of the second 
powder-ship, that had been fired, again shook 
sea and land in one mighty convulsion. 

The havoc it occasioned, and the shower of 
musketry that was poured upon them from the 
walls, compelled Sir Sidney Smith to abandon 
his design, and his small brave band, pulling 
back their perilous way, with death and dan- 
ger surrounding them on every side, reached 
their ship in safety. 

" This exploit," says a writer of the life of 
your hero, **was the most striking and the 
most glorious feature of these ill-conducted 
proceedings. The fame of our officer was 
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commensurately increased. Men began to 
look upon him as one destined hereafter to ex- 
tend the conquest and uphold the honour of 
the British empire. From the kindness of his 
natural disposition, and the amiability of his 
manners, his successes, great as they were, 
created for him less envy than usually attends 
transcendent merits Men of all classes and 
of all ranks, spoke well of him, and by the 
seamen he was all but idolised/' 

The destruction, the bloodshed, and mur- 
ders committed on the defenceless inhabitants 
of Toulon, equal, if they do not surpass, all 
the tales of horror connected with that unhappy 
time. The miserable creatures fled from their 
houses, and in the hope of reaching the 
British boats, flocked in numbers to the water 
side. They were not disappointed, nearly 
fifteen thousand, men, women, and children, 
flying from the fire and sword of their own 
countrymen, were received on board the diffe- 
rent ships. 

In the following year, 1794, the enemy 
having fitted out a number of frigates which 
cruised at the entrance of the channel, and 
committed the most serious depredations, a 

R 
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small squadron^ under command of Sir John 
Warren, was despatched for the purpose of 
holding them in check. To this squadron. 
Sir Sidney Smith, as commander of the 
Diamond, was attached, and the animating 
service that followed, suited well the disposi- 
tion of your hero. Now they were hovering 
closely round the enemy's coast, now sweep- 
ing over the seas around it, now a single ship 
was detached to observe a suspicious stranger, 
and now the whole squadron were in pursuit 
of an enemy. At one time, some of the Eng- 
lish frigates descried the French ship Kevolu- 
tionnaire, in the distance, and all sail was 
immediately made, but the Artois, commanded 
by Captain Nagle, out-sailing all the others, was 
the first to bring her to action. After the engage- 
ment, had lasted for the space of forty minutes, 
the Diamond came up, but like the gallant 
Douglas of old, who, when too late to share 
the danger of Randolph, halted his own brave 
band in the distance, lest even by their ap- 
proach they should seem to lay claim to some 
part of the glory due only to his friends; Sir 
Sidney Smith allowed no shot to be fired. 
" Captain Nagle,' he said, " had fought his 
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ship well, and he would not diminish the 
credit of his victory." The enemy, however, 
did not surrender so immediately as he had 
expected and saying, "She must not be 
allowed to do much mischief," he ordered a 
broadside to be ready, took out his watch, and 
determined, that if in five minutes she did not 
strike, they should fire into her. Exactly as 
the time expired* however, the French colours 
came down ; and Captain Nagle, unassisted, 
secured as his prize, the largest French frigate 
that had yet been captured. 

Soon after this, in January 1745, it was re- 
ported, that the French fleet had ventured out 
of Brest, and was then actually on the open 
seas. The squadron under command of Sir 
John Warren, was accordingly despatched to 
reconnoitre the ha;rbour ; and iJn!^ hazardous 
enterprise of entering it, to ascertain the truth 
of the report, devolved, by his own request, on 
Sir Sidney Smith. 

In course of a very short time, the Diamond 
assumed the appearance of a French vessel, 
and imder this disguise, towards evefiing, her 
venturous commander boldly sailed into port, 
remained during the whole of the night in the 
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midst of the enemy, and by daybreak, he 
ascertained that the principal part of the fleet 
had in reality sailed. Without awakening the 
slightest suspicion, he qniekly withdrew, pass- 
ing so. near, as to be within hail of one of the 
largest men-of-war in the harbour. The next 
incident in the life of Sir Sidney Smith, did 
not end so fortunately for him. In the spring 
of 1796, when stationed off Havre de Grace, 
he fell in with, and took possession of a 
French luggar privateer, but, unfortunately, 
the tide carried both Captured and capto^, a 
considerable way up the Seine, so that when 
day broke, the astonished French, discovered 
lying in the midst of them, their own luggar, 
indeed, but strangely metamorphosed, for it 
was manned by British seamen, and was towed 
along by a whole string of British boats. The 
signal of alarm was given, and several gun- 
boats with other armed vessels, hurried to the 
attack. A very unequal one it proved, yet long 
and obstinately was it sustained ; at last, how- 
ever, when four of the little party were killed, 
and seven badly wounded. Sir Sidney Smith, 
having no other resource, hauled down the 
English colours, thus surrendering himself. 
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his prize^ imd liis companions^ prisoners to the 
French. 

This scene was acted within Bight of, 
though beyond the reach of the Diamond^ and 
the officers and erew of that vessel, saw their 
gallant leader thus fall into the hands of the 
enemy, without the pos^bility of rendedng 
him assistance. 

All in their power to do, was done — ^for by 
a flag of tcttce^ they sent to inquire if he weare 
wounded, and to intraat that he might receiye 
«Yery indulgence, his situation, as a prisoner of 
war would admit of. The reply was a very 
courteous one, but how faithfully the promises 
then made, were kept by his captors, you are 
about to hear. In defiance of the usual rules 
of war, it was very ^arly determined, (a compli- 
ment to his taleiUs «s an officer, which, no 
doubts he would gladly have dispensed with,) 
that Sir Sidney Smith was not to be ex- 
changed, and the two succeeding years weare 
accordingly spent by him, within ithe walls of 
the Temple in Facis. 

At the time of his capture, tib^e English 
commander, was aecompaaiied by aM.T * * *, a 
French g^tkfnaiB,'who had emigrated from Im 
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country, in the hope of serving the cause of the 
Boyalists ; had he been detected, his fate would 
have been far worse than that of his compa- 
nion, since certain death, would, at the hands 
of the Kepublicans, too surely have awaited 
him. It was, therefore, decided between them, 
that he should pass as the servant of his 
friend, and with the dress of an English 
jockey, assisted by the extraordinary pronun- 
ciation he adopted of his own language, he 
not only remained) undiscovered, but so ably 
acted his part, that more than once. Sir Sidney 
Smith is said to have caught himself, for- 
getting his real character of a friend, and 
abusing him heartily, for some negligence com* 
mitted as his valet. 

Many were the attempts at escape, made by 
the unfortunate prisoners, but too vigilant was 
the watch held over them, to allow of easy 
success. One after another of their schemes 
failed, and a less ardent temper than that 
of Sir Sidney Smith's, might, perhaps, have 
yielded the pursuit as hopeless. It was not 
so with him. At one time he enlisted in his 
cause, three ladies, who living exactly oppo- 
site the window of his prison-house, carried 
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on by means of signs, a constant correspon- 
dence, and scheme after scheme, with indefa- 
tigable industry, was proposed, attempted, 
and frustrated before the final one, by which 
he happily achieved his freedom. 

Madame de T., the wife of the supposed 
English jockey, John, as he was now called, 
had in the mean while discovered the situation 
of her husband, and though fearful of ap- 
proaching the Temple in case of betraying her 
secret, she left, you may believe, no means 
untried to secure his liberation. The most 
promising of these was as follows : Having 
intrusted her secret to a young Koyalist, a 
Monsieur L'Oiseau, who hoped by the same 
means to liberate others of his party, they to- 
gether prevailed on a Mademoiselle D., to take 
the apartments immediately ai^oining the 
Temple, and under pretext of visiting her, an 
hour or two of every day was allotted to the 
task of boring a hole or passage, twelve feet in 
length, from the cellar of the adjoining house to 
the room in which the prisoners were confined. 

All for a time went on favourably and well. 
One of the actors, a little girl of seven years 
old, I must not forget to tell you of, for she 
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aoted an important part, nor did she ever by 
look or w6rd, reveal the secret entrusted to 
her. Her task was^ by continually beating a 
little drum, to drown the noise made by the 
workmen below ground, and most indefatiga- 
bly did she pe!tfonn it. 

When the length, supposed necessary for the 
little tionnel was nearly completed, and still 
no ray of daylight made its appearanoo^ 
Monsieur L'Oiseau feared, he had carried on 
his operations too de^ly into the earth. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the walls should 
be sounded, and for this purpose an experi- 
enced mason was required. 

At the very moment, when about, as they 
hoped, to accomplish their design, it was not 
without great risk^ that a stranger could be 
admitted; bat ikej bad no choice left, and 
J^ Madame de T.^ not only undertook to bring 
»uch Q. persoirk to the cellar, but to retain him 
thegre,'UD!til all the prisoners had effected their 
lib^*fttion) which it was intended should tafc^ 
place qfo. that very day. 

The ehoice fortunately, fell on erne willing 
like the Test of the party to risk his own life 
in the cause of the exiled Bourbons, so that 
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when led to the cellar^ and informed of the 
service required of hiin> he proceeded without 
hesitation to obey, only stipulating, (for well 
was it known, in these times, diat death fol- 
lowed quickly on the slightest shadow of sus- 
picion,) that if arrested, care should be taken 
of his poor children. 

The narrow passage, the excavation of 
which it had taken Monsieur L'Oiseau months 
to accomplish, was found to reach all the way 
from the cellar to the garden of the Temple, 
but instead of being too low, was too high. 
With the utmost precaution the wall wees 
sounded, and stone after stone carefully re- 
moved, but all was in vain. At the moment 
when the whole seemed to be happily aocam- 
plished, the last stone rolling outwards into 
the garden, fell at the feet of the saitinel. 

You may fancy the alarm, hurry, and oonfit- 
sion that foUowed. The guard rushed to the 
spot, where all was immediately discovered, 
and the friends of the prisoners had but time 
to effect thdr escape, when the cellars were 
entered and searched, happily however without 
any trace being found of those, who had dared 
so much, and all in vain. 
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This nnfortanate accident does not seem 
to have long weighed on the spirits or ener- 
gies of your hero. Scheme after scheme 
was again discussed, and so numerous were 
they, and so frequently did their failure ex- 
pose them to the keeper, that never surely was 
poor jailor kept so constantly on the alert. 
He seems by all accounts to have been more 
courteous and gentle, than jailors have gene- 
rally the character of being, and though never 
for a moment relaxing in his duty, his prisoner 
and he, were on the most kindly footing. 
" Your friends," he used to say; " are desirous 
of liberating you, and they only do their duty ; 
I also am doing mine in watching you more 
neuTowly." At other times they would make 
a sort of truce between them ; Sir Sidney 
Smith would give his word of honour, that 
for such and such hours, even were the doors 
open, he would not attempt an escape ; but at 
the close of that time his promise was consi- 
dered at an end, and he again at liberty to avail 
himself, of whatever chance, fortune might 
throw in his way. 

His word thus given, was to the jailor, as he 
himself expressed it, a safer bond than bolts 
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or bars. " If you were under sentence of 
death/* he would say, " I might still permit 
you to go out on parole, because I should be 
certain of your return. Many very honest 
prisoners, and myself among the number, 
might not act so in a like case, but an officer, 
and especially an officer of distinction, holds 
his honour dearer than his life." 

This reliance on the faith of the brave 
sailor, greatly softened the miseries of his long 
imprisonment; for while these temporary 
truces lasted, he enjoyed a degree of freedom 
of which] none of the less favoured prisoners 
could boast, and even a walk on the Boulevards, 
with the jailor as his companion, was from 
time to time permitted him. 

On an exchange of prisoners taking place, 
between the French and English nation. Sir 
Sidney Smith was fortunate enough to procure 
the liberation of his supposed servant; and 
shortly after this, it was, that the last and 
successful effort at escape was, made, by the 
unwearied friends of the captive. 

The scheme was one more simple, though 
not less daring, than any that preceded it, for 
it was by forged documents, to order the re- 
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moval of the prisoner, to another place of con- 
finement, and during the supposed change to 
convey him to tiie house of a friend, from 
whence he could escape to Havre. 

The order for removal was carefully imi- 
tated, and nothing now remained, but to find 
two persons trustworthy, and bold enough, 
under their assumed character, to make their 
way to the Temple. Monsieur L'Oiseau would 
gladly have undertaken it, but his being 
well known to the differ^it keq^s of the 
prison rendered this impossible, and the dan- 
gerous office, was generously accepted by two 
gentlemen, hitherto strangers to the prisoner. 

At the appointed time, the one in the dis- 
guise of an adjutant, the other of an offioer^ 
they boldly entered the Temple, told their 
mission, and presented the forged order. It 
was carefiilly perused, the seal and slgnatare 
of the minister ndnotely examined, and so 
careful were they, to guard against any impo- 
sition, that two or three hours elapsed, before, 
convinced that all was safe and right, they 
consented to give up the prisoner. 

You may fancy what must have been the 
suspense of these three hours, to die two 
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gentlemen, whose own lives hang on the suc- 
cess of their plot. At length all seemed about 
to end favourably. Sir Sidney Smith was in- 
formed of his intended removal, and feigning 
the greatest concern, was gravely assured, that 
so far from its being intended as an aggravation 
of his misfortunes, he would find himself very 
comfortable in the place to which they were 
about to conduct him. He then prepared to 
obey, but a new and unexpected difficulty, at 
that moment was started, a difficulty which 
but for the presence of mind of one of the gen- 
tlemen, must have ruined all. A guard of six 
men, it was said, must accompany the pri- 
soner, and much like a knell to all Airther 
hope, as those words must have sounded, no 
objection on the part of the supposed adjutant 
was offered ; he desired, on the contrary, th|it 
they might instantly be called out, and then, 
as if suddenly struck with the thought, turn- 
ing to the prisoner, he said, " Sir, you are an 
officer, I am an officer also, your parole will 
be sufficient, give me but that, and I have no 
need of an ascort.'* 

" If that be sufficient, sir," replied Sir Sir- 
ney Smith, who even at such a moment could 
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not resist smiling, at being thus called upon 
to give his parole, that he would not resist the 
oflfer of an escape from his prison-house, — " if 
that be all, I swear on the faith of an offioer 
to accompany you, wherever you choose to 
conduct me." 

Sentiments so honourable to the prisoner, 
and his guardian, were highly applauded by 
the lookers on, and no further remonstrance 
being offered, accompanied by the jailor, 
turnkeys, &c., the little party, with many fare- 
well bows, and expressions of lasting esteem, 
were ushered through the courts. Gate after 
gate opened to allow of their exit, and at last 
having passed through that of the outer court, 
you may believe it was with no small satisfac- 
tion, they heard its ponderous bolts and bars 
again drawn, while they stood in safety on the 
other side. 

After a long wearisome imprisonment of two 
years, Sir Sidney Smith, in 1798, made his 
unexpected appearance in London, and was 
almost immediately employed in active service, 
for the Kepublican government of France was 
now fast spreading its baneful influence over 
the face of the globe, and England was re- 
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solved accordingly on offering a determined 
resistance. 

Turkey was at this moment the principal ob- 
ject of the French, and the display of opposition 
offered by the Sublime Porte, was signal for 
active preparation in England. A brave peo- 
ple were about to defend themselves against 
the tyranny of a foreign yoke, and a squadron 
under command of Sir Sidney Smith, was 
despatched to their assistance. 

The rapid movements, the brilliant successes 
of Napoleon, and his uninterrupted career of 
victory was, indeed, well calculated to have 
awed the poor Turks into submission ; but 
happily inspirited by the ready assistance of 
their n€w allies, they prepared for the most 
strenuous resistance. The old Pacha, II 
Djezzar, or the butcher, declaring his resolve 
to hold out to the last. 

To a less ardent and energetic spirit than 
that of your hero, the cause, he then came to 
aid, would in all probability have appeared 
hopeless. The great battle of the Nile, had, 
indeed, ruined the prospects of the French at 
sea, but the career of Bonaparte by land was 
as irresistible, and as triumphant as ever, lie 
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had already almost entirely succeeded in sub- 
duing Egypt, and still marching eastward, 
seemed resolved on the total overthrow of the 
British empire in India. 

Acre, the capital of Syria, was the principal 
object interposing, between him and the desired 
end, and being a town weakly fortified, he looked 
upon it as already in his possession, and with a 
force of thirteen thousand men hurried thither, 
in the hope of reaching it before the British 
fleet. To his great mortification, however, on 
his arrival before the walls, he discovered that 
with a part of his naval force. Sir Sydney 
Smith had arrived two days before, and his 
v^ry presence, seemed to change the whole 
character of the war. Immediately on his 
arrival, he had landed to inspect the fortifica- 
tions, and ruined and dilapidated in the l9.st 
degree did he find them. The town, too, was 
almost entirely destitute of artillery, but making 
such hasty arrangements as the shortness of 
the time admitted, he prepared for defence, 
and did so with a resolve which these words in 
a dispatch to Lord Nelson, fully expressed. 
— " The town is not, nor ever was, defensible 
according to the rules of art, but according to 

7 
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every other rule, it must, and shall be de- 
fended." 

On the 17th of March, the advance guard 
of the enemy were perceived, and a strange 
and novel sight they were, for instead of the 
gallant war-horse, the victors of so many 
fights were mounted, some on the heavy 
pacing, sombre-looking dromedaries, others on 
the poor, despised donkey. A small body of 
men had been stationed to protect a ford, 
through which the enemy were expected to 
pass, and so vigorous a fire was then opened 
upon them, that, driven to the utmost confu- 
sion, men, dromedaries, and donkeys all rolled 
together in the dust. 

The main body of the French army were 
more fortunate, for taking a longer circuit, 
they advanced upon Acre without difficulty, 
and driving in the Turkish outposts, they en- 
camped on a height exactly opposite the 
town, and at no great distance from it. 

At this critical moment, the equinoctial 
gales obliged the English commodore to with- 
draw from before the walls of the town, and to 
take shelter under the lee of Mount Carmel, 
so that the French, taking advantage of his 

s 
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forced absence^ pushed their attacks with great 
vigour, and on his return were busily engaged 
in laying a mine, the firing of which, must 
have proved fatal to the defence of the 
town. 

To counteract this scheme, a sortie of « 
mixed body of British seamen and Turkish 
troops was agreed upon. As it was intended 
to be a surprise, the sally was made before 
daylight, but owing to the impetuosity and 
noise of the Turks, the plan utterly failed, 
and the dreaded mine remained therefore in 
aU its terrors. 

Notwithstanding the fire poured upon them 
from the British ships and boats, the French 
with the most persevering valour, continued 
their operations, and having at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a breach in the wall, nine 
times did they advance to storm it ; but such 
was the determined bravery opposed to their 
desperate assaults, that nine times were they 
beaten back, with immense slaughter. At 
length, for the siege had already continued 
fifty-one days, a long-looked for, and anxiously 
expected reinforcement for the besieged, ap- 
peared in the distance. Stimulated by their 
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approach^ and resolved if possible to effect 
a breach, before the arrival of fresh troops, 
could throw relief into the town, Bonaparte 
renewed his desperate efforts. All that skill 
and bravery could perform, was displayed 
on either side, but under every disadvantage 
the enemy still continued to advance, and 
at lengthy gaining possession of the long-dis- 
puted north-east tower, the tiicoloured flag 
was seen floating triumphantly above it. 

The troops of Hussein Bey were mean- 
while in the boats, though as yet but halfway 
on shore, and a brief, but desperate effort was 
made to preserve the place until their arrival. 

In the anxiety of the moment. Sir Sidney 
Smith had himself landed at the Mole, and 
at the head of a small body of British seamen 
made his way to the breach, where a few 
Turks offered a resolute defence. Their most 
destructive weapons were indeed only large 
stcmes, but thesie they hurled at the assailants^ 
and by thus overthrowing the foremost, im- 
peded the progress of the rest. 

During all this contest the Pasha was, ac- 
cording to the not very ennobling custom of 
the Turks, seated in his palace, receiving the 

s2 
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heads of his enemies, and rewarding those 
by whom they were brought, but being in- 
formed that Sir Sidney Smith and his fol- 
lowers were in the breach, the old man, forget- 
ful of his dignity, hastened thither, and most 
energetically pulling down one British seaman 
after another, from the post of danger, he re- 
iterated again and again, that if harm befell 
his English friends, all would be lost. 

So many of the enemy had now fallen, under 
the incessant fire poured upon them by the 
besieged, that they were forced for a time to 
withdraw, and a council, (in which Bonaparte 
was seen in the midst, indicating by his eager 
gestures a renewal of the attack,) was held by 
a party of the French generals. 

A little before sunset, accordingly, a dark 
moving mass of French troops were seen to 
advance, but no sooner had they done so, 
descending on the other side of the breach, 
and congratulating themselves on their easy 
access, than the Turks, armed with the deadly 
scimeter and dagger, rushed upon them 
The ground, as if by magic, was almost in- 
stantaneously covered with the headless corpse 
of the unfortunate French, while those more 
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happy than their companions, who had not 
yet descended the breach, seized with panic, 
retreated precipitately; and such was the 
terror occasioned, that the brave officer who 
had led them on, and who now stood exposed 
to almost certain destruction, in vain encou- 
raged them to renew the attack. 

He was at length carried from the ground, 
severely wounded, and then the whole party 
retreating, a contest which had lasted through 
five and twenty hours, was closed for a time, 
the combatants on either side being too much 
exhausted to renew the fight. 

Napoleon had looked for an easy conquest 
of Acre, and was now, by the opposition he 
had experienced, excited almost to frenzy, so 
that forgetting every principle of the general- 
ship for which he was so renowned, and guided 
only by the blind fiiry of the moment, he 
pressed his soldiers forward, throwing mass 
after mass of the French infantry against the 
tottering ramparts, until the path of the assail- 
ants was so crowded with the dead bodies of 
their companions, that the horror-stricken 
soldiers refused longer to advance. 

From this moment, the siege of Acre may 

7 
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be said to have closed, for all farther efforts 
of the French were feeble and disjointed. 
Upon the following day a flag of truce, with a 
letter from the French general, was sent, de- 
manding a cessation of arms, for the pnrpose 
of burying the dead; and this proposition was 
gladly listened to, but while the answer was 
under consideration, a volley of shot and shells 
suddenly announced another assault of the 
enemy. It had been treacherously hoped, 
that at this moment, the garrison thrown off 
their guard, would be found an easy prey, 
but this, fortunately, was not the case. The 
Turks and British were instantly on the 
alert, and the French were again repulsed, with 
so heavy a loss, that an immediate retreat 
from before the walls of Acre, was now their 
only alternative. 

Thus closed a contest, which may truly be 
called, unparalleled in history, since an undis- 
ciplined army of Turks and Syrians, directed 
by a British seaman, and aided only by a few 
boats' crews, made good an indefensible town 
against one of the bravest armies in Europe, 
and against the most skilfril and victorious 
general of the time. 
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On the night of the 20th, the retreat of 
the French was put into execution, and with 
so much of precipitation, that their whole 
train of artillery, was left in the hands of the 
English ; while the wounded, who might other^ 
wise have embarrassed their hurried march, 
were crowded into vessels, without seamen to 
navigate them, and without even the necessary 
provisions or supply of water. In this di- 
lemma, the poor suffering creatures steered for 
the British fleet, and received from their gene- 
rous enemy, the assistance denied by their 
own leader and countryman. 

The loss of the British in this achievement 
was small indeed, when compared with that of 
the French and Turkish troops. It is said 
that when the Grand Seignor was informed 
of the frightful massacre in, and about Acre, 
that he shed tears, bitterly lamenting the 
many brave men who had falleu in his cause. 

His grief for the slaughter of his subjects, 
however, did not prevent his rejoicing over 
the signal defeat of his enemy, or from shower- 
ing tokens of gratitude on the brave English 
commander, to whose assistance he was well 
aware, he owed the safety of his dominions. 
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After having dispersed the French army 
from before Acre, Sir Sidney Smith, leaving 
the Turkish force every assistance m his 
power, so as to enable them to follow up the 
advantage they had gained, proceeded with his 
little squadron to Constantinople, there to 
consult with the Ottoman government, on such 
measures, as might lead to the final expulsion 
of the enemy. 

But for some unfortunate misunderstanding 
in the government at home, this, without fur- 
ther loss of life, on either side, might now 
have been accomplished, for after the departure 
of Bonaparte, General Kleber, on whom the 
command of the army then devolved, entered 
into negociations for peace, and published, that 
the French army in Egypt^ wishing to give a 
proof of its desire to stop the efiusion of blood, 
and to put an end to the unfortunate disagree- 
ments which had taken place between the 
French republic, and the Sublime Porte, con- 
sented to evacuate Egypt, upon certain stipu- 
lations, hoping that this concession would pave 
the way for the general' pacification of Europe. 

These stipulations being agreed to by the 
Grand Vizier, the document was finally, in the 
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name of the British government, signed by Sir 
Sidney Smith ; but unfortunately that govern- 
ment, instead of ratifying the agreement, and 
thus peacefully accomplishing the only desired 
end, that of freeing Egypt from the presence 
of their destroying enemy, sent a haughty re- 
fusal, as unwise as it was discourteous, and 
which was followed by the most disastrous 
consequences, for many a brave and noble life 
was needlessly sacrificed to . that ill-advised 
measure. 

A letter from Lord Keith, then commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, informed Ge? 
neral Kleber, that he had received positive 
orders from His Britannic Majesty, not to 
consent to any capitulation with the French 
troops in Egypt and Syria, except on condition 
of their laying down their arms, surrendering 
themselves prisoners of war, and delivering 
up all the ships and stores, then in the port 
of Alexandria. 

This decision of the English government, 
with its insulting accompaniments, was by the 
French general given out in pubUc orders, 
with the following brief, but heart-stirring 
addition,—" Soldiers, we know how to reply 
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to sach iDSolts by victories, — ^prepare for 
battle/' 

Well did they prove the troth of that asser- 
tioD, hostilities were immediately recom- 
menced, rapid and considerable advantages 
gained over the Turks, and when shortly 
afterwards, orders arrived from the British 
cabinet to concede to the Convention, on its 
former terms, it came too late to repair the 
error; for the French, already possessed of 
the strong posts of the country, were now 
fally resolved to persevere in their original 
object, and by completing the conquest of 
Egypt, to make it a French colony. 

To this resolve they held, so long as they 
continued victorious ; but on the arrival of re- 
inforcements, sent out to the British fleet. 
Sir Sidney Smith, in conjunction with Lord 
Keith and Sir Balph Abercromby, assisted at 
the battle of Alexandria, and shortly after the 
defeat there met with by the French, they 
agreed, upon the same terms as formerly pro- 
posed, to evacuate Egypt. 

Sir Sidney Smith now returned to England, 
but left among those he bad so ably defended, 
a name long and gratefully remembered. By 
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the Arabs be bad been regarded as a superior 
being ; to be his friend was the highest honour 
they courted^ and in all a£Pairs of importance, 
no pledge, beyond his lightest word was re- 
quired of him. He was^ also, the first Chris- 
tian who had ever been permitted to enter 
Jerusalem armed, or even in the dress of a 
Frank. 

One token of the Sultan s veneration and 
unbounded gratitude to your hero, I must tell 
you of. By a seal and document which he 
commanded to be sent, he conferred on him, 
equal authority with himself over all his sub- 
jects, in the Asiatic provinces. The seal and 
aigrette that accompanied it, were the same as 
those used by the Sultan, witih the exception of 
this inscription, taken from the Koran : 

''The Christians are a people which exist. 
They believe in God, and in the last day. 
They order the doing of good deeds, they 
forbid evil ones, and they are eager in works 
of charity, therefore are they good." 

In Turkey it is the custom, in a mission of 
importance, or when honours or presents are 
conferred by the Sultan, to select as a mes- 
senger some person who at any former period 
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may have given offence to the person so 
favoured; and the concluding part of the 
ceremony then is, that the head of the unfor- 
tunate ambassador is swept from his shoulders 
by the swift stroke, of a sword, or he is 
strangled by the mutes in attendance. 

This mark of the distinction which he 
wished to confer on Sir Sidney Smith, was 
not neglected by the Sultan, and a Pasha 
who had formerly incurred the displeasure of 
the English commander, was selected as envoy 
pn the occasion. 

The unfortunate Turk was compelled to 
obey, but you may believe it was in fear and 
trembling, that he invested his expected exe- 
cutioner with the order of the Crescent, per- 
formed the other requisite ceremonies, and 
finally buckled on the rich sword, which 
having accompanied the present, he doubted 
not was the next moment to flash in the air, 
and with one stroke of its good Damascus 
blade, lay him lifeless on the ground. 

No such fate, however, awaited the Pasha ; 
for Sir Sidney Smith intended no such deadly 
revenge, although he could not resist prolong- 
ing for a moment or two, the trepidation of 
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the poor old Turk, or smiling at the strange 
gestures and grimaces by which he attempted 
to conceal his alarm. 

At length, finding that the blow had not 
fallen, he ventured to look up, and something 
in the expression, I suppose, of the English 
leader, reassured him^ for he burst into an 
ecstacy of joy, gratitude, and astonishment at 
his good fortune. 

Shortly after his return to England, Sir 
Sidney Smith hoisted his broad pennant on 
board the Antelope of fifty gi\ns, and with many 
another brave man, wore out his good ship and 
his own patience, in cruizing constantly in the 
Channel, and keeping watch on the enemy's 
movements. 

It was at this time, in 1 803, while war raged 
in every quarter of the civilized world, that 
France in every seaport was engaged in fitting 
out a vast armament for the invasion of Great 
Britain, and already, in imagination, their 
victorious troops, were ranged in resistless 
columns on those shores, that since the Nor- 
man Conquest, have never yet been trod by a 
successful enemy. 

The few skirmishes or partial fights in 
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which your hero was engaged^ although inva- 
luable at the time, as a promise of farther 
work to be done, are not of sufficient interest 
to relate. I shall also pass slightly over the 
services rendered by him to the poor King of 
Naples, when, by the arbitrator of thrones, it 
had been declared that the Neapolitan dynasty 
had ceased to reign, and that Joseph Bona- 
parte was now King of Naples. 

Many Neapolitans submitted tamely to this 
change of sovereigns, but the resistance of 
Palermo, Abruzzo, and Calabria, held out a 
hope of final success; and Sir Sidney Smith, 
now Eeaj. admiral Sir Sidney Smith, in com- 
mand of an English squadron, was dispatched 
to their assistance. He proceeded to the 
coast of Italy, and the enemy, who hitherto 
had carried everything before them, now found 
themselves obliged to act on the defensive. 
Consternation and alarm spread along the 
coast, and quitting their, as yet, but half 
achieved conquests, the French hurried back 
to Naples, and prepared to secure, if possible, 
that capital from attack. 

Little lasting benefit, however, could be 
accomplished by so small a force as that under 
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the command of Sir Sidney Smith, and he 
quickly discovered that without an English 
army to assist those provinces still loyally in- 
clined, there was not the remotest chance of 
dislodging the enemy. 

Early in 1807, Sir Sidney Smith was re- 
called from the Neapolitan coast, and almost 
immediately was appointed third in command 
in an expedition, which, under Sir John Duck- 
worth, was intended against Constantinople. 

The Sultan Selim, for whom your hero, 
eight years before, had fought and conquered, 
had now been deposed by his people, and his 
nephew, Mustapha, being appointed in his 
stead, had opened a new cause of dispute be- 
tween the contending powers. For both France 
and Bussia, hastened to solicit the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the new Sultan 
Against their respective enemies, and both, 
equally threatened hostilities should that co- 
operation be withheld. 

The Bussians affirmed that they wished to 
save the Turks from the grasp of the French ; 
and the French, in like manner, conjuring 
them to beware of the Bussians, insisted they 
should not only break oflF all friendly inter- 
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course with that nation, but also with their 
British allies. 

In this last, they so far succeeded, that the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, wrote 
to acquaint the government at home, of the 
unfavourable appearance of affairs in Turkey ; 
and the expedition under command of Sir 
John Duckworth, was accordingly dispatched, 
with directions to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and if certain terms should not 
be acceded to by the Turks, to bombard Con- 
stantinople. 

Sir Sidney Smith, as I think I have already 
mentioned, formed part of this fleet, and thus 
he, who had formerly been the friend and 
brother of the grateful Mahometans, who had 
assisted them in building their ships, taught 
them navigation, who directed them by his 
advice, and successfully fought in their behalf, 
was now unhappily called upon to exert his 
talents and call forth all his energies against 
them. 

On the 14th of February the British fleet 
passed the Dardanelles, and without returning 
a single shot, to the Turkish fire poured upon 
them, the whole fleet passed the outer castles. 
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This forbearance on the part of the English 
was intended to impress upon the Turks a 
desire for peace, but in this disposition they 
were not allowed long to remain, for on enter- 
ing the narrow strait between the celebrated 
forts of Sestos, and Abydos, the squadron 
sustained so heavy a fire, that in self-defence 
a tremendous cannonade was in turn poured 
by them, and so effectual did it prove, that 
without fiirther opposition they passed the 
remaining fortifications. 

A small squadron within the inner castles, 
was meanwhile attacked by Sir Sidney Smith, 
and although the brave Turks fought with 
the desperate resolve of defending themselves 
and their ships to the last drop of their blood, 
the superiority of the English left little chance 
of success. They were driven on shore, their 
ships were burnt, and the guns on a formid- 
able battery which the squadron had yet to 
pass, were spiked by a detachment of marines. 

Preparations for defence on a large scale 
had been made, and continued still to be 
made by the Turks. Night and day did they 
labour at their fortifications, resolved appa- 
rently that the English should not depart 
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from, as they had entered their narrow seas. 
The whole population, even the clergy, and 
those of the highest rank, were seen using 
spade and wheelbarrow, and vying in exertions 
with the common labourer. Even the Grand 
Signor himself, took part in the^busy scene ; 
and thus it is not surprising, that in the short 
space of four days, huge batteries with excel- 
lent breastworks, and mounted with five hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, were completed. 

The whole force of the British, with which 
they had thus thrust themselves into the very 
den of the lion, did not exceed eight ships of 
the line, two frigates, and two brigs ; an enor- 
mous disproportion, with which it would have 
been wiser, not to have exposed themselves to 
the danger of a defeat, or to the humiliation 
of threatening an enemy, with whom they had 
not the power to contend. 

The whole of this expedition, indeed, had 
been badly advised, and its termination accord- 
ingly, was productive neither of advantage or 
honour to the British nation. Whether it 
might have been different, had your hero been 
first, instead of third in command, it is not 
now easy to decide. It is certain that it had 
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met with his disapprobation from the first, 
and how justly, the conclusion proved, for all 
idea of attack upon Constantinople was relin- 
quished as hopeless, and the fleet weighing 
anchor, and repassing the Dardanelles, Sir 
Sidney Smith returned to England. 

A very short respite from his labours was 
desired by, or granted to, Sir Sidney Smith. 
In Oct. 1807, he was appointed commander, 
in-chief of a squadron destined for the defence 
of Portugal, against which the insatiable 
Bonaparte had turned his arms, and already in 
his official journal published his high decree 
that the house of Braganza had ceased to reign. 

There did, however, happily still exist, one 
power over which he had not extended his 
influence, a power, capable, and willing to 
protect the oppressed ; and no sooner was the 
situation of the Prince Eegent known in Eng- 
land, than they received immediate aid from 
that country. 

The French troops had already entered 
Portugal, and under the escort of a British 
fleet, the Prince sailed for the Brazils, resolved, 
until the conclusion of a general peace should 
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restore him to fais capital, to take up Us resi- 
dence in Rio Janeiro. 

This step, although highly commended by 
many at the time, does not appear to ns now, 
a very heroic one, and the Prince Regent 
would, I think, have done more nobly, had he 
at all hazard remained with his subjects, for 
they afterwards proved themselves willing and 
capable, of upholding his honour and their 
own. 

Scarcely had the royal fugitives sailed out 
of harbour, ere the French, under the com- 
mand of General Junot, appeared on the hills 
above Lisbon ; professions of fiiendship were 
showered by them on the Portuguese, but they 
were, nevertheless, treated as a conquered 
country, and severe laws and heavy contribu- 
tions were imposed upon high and low. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who had only despatched 
a portion of his squadron, and not accompa- 
nied in person the Prince Regent in his flight, 
continued to offer such annoyance to the 
enemy as was in his power, until January, 
1808, when he was superseded in his command 
of the squadron by Sir Charles Cotton, and 
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appointed to that of commander-in-chief on 
the South American station. 

On the 17th of May, Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith arrived at Eio Janeiro, where he was 
received with every mark of gratitude by the 
self- exiled Prince. Of this period, I have, I 
fear, nothing of greater moment to relate, than 
a magnificent fete given by him to the royal 
family on board the London. It was to com- 
memorate the birthday of his British Majesty, 
and no pains were spared to do honour to the 
occasion. The cabins were decorated with 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish colours in. 
termixed, whilst in honour of the royal guests; 
and that they might in imagination at least, if 
not in reality, trample their imperious foes 
under foot, the deck was carpeted with the 
colours of the French nation. 

The remainder of his command on this sta- 
tion, was employed by Sir Sidney Smith rather 
in politics than in war ; and with politics your 
" Wooden Walls," dear Herbert, happily for 
you and me, have nothing to do No oppor- 
tunity for military exploit was afforded him, 
and therefore we will pass on to his return to 
his native land, fix)m which time, in 1809 
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until 1812, he was not again employed, al- 
though in the intermediate time promoted to 
the rank of Vice Admiral. 

When the flag of Sir Sidney Smith, was 
again hoisted, it was as second in command 
to Sir Edward Pellew, whose life you will find 
in the seventh and last chapter of your book. 
His station was the Mediterranean, and the 
blockading of the French fleet in Toulon, 
proved as little in unison with your hero's 
wishes, as with those of any of his predeees- 
sors ; for months together nothing of further 
importance taking place, than stretching in, 
and out, of the harbour of Toulon, now and 
then, varied with a storm of great and mighty 
force, and skirmishes too insignificant for 
notice, serving only, still further to exaspe- 
rate the British fleet against the enemy, and 
to increase their longing for one last and 
decisive meeting, by which they might lay 
prostrate the power of France. 

That mighty power was already crumbling 
to its fall, for while your hero was held in his 
unwilling blockade off Toulon, the vast and 
gallant army of Napoleon, those veteran war- 
riors and mighty bulwarks of the empire, were 
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strewing his now inglorious path with their 
dead bodies, and daily and hourly were perish- 
ing by hundreds, among the snows of Bussia. 
Shortly after this time, Sir Sidney Smith, 
owing, it is said, to some cause of disagree* 
ment with Sir Edward Pellew, resigned his 
command on the Mediterranean, and returned 
to England ; where he struck his flag for the 
last time, never again being employed afloat 
in the service of his country ; and so, dear 
Herbert, ends your life of Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith, which I hope you may like. I have 
not done so, as much as some of your other 
chapters. But this I believe to be not the 
fault of your hero, but of his biographers; and 
that had they but done him justice, that you 
and I too, my dear boy, would have had more 
pleasure in the separate portions assigned to 
us : yours, of reading — ^mine, of writing — his 
life. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

EDWAED PELLEW, VISCOUNT 
EXMOUTH. 

How pleasant a thing it is, dear Herbert, to 
read a. pleasant book, and how glad I should 
be, to hear you make the same remark, in lay- 
ing down your present volume, as I have 
done, on finishing that, which contains the 
life I am now going to write for you, my dear 
boy. 

Edward Pellew, at a very early age, was left 
an orphan, and it may almost be said friend- 
less, for there were few to interest themselves 
in his welfare, and none likely to advance 
him in that line of Hfe which he had very 
early determined to follow. 

A resolve to struggle alone, and unassisted, 
through all difficulties, and a steady determi- 
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nation to follow the one straight path of recti- 
tude and honour, rarely fails, even in this 
world, to meet its reward, and such was the 
case with Edward Pellew. A fearless little 
fellow too he must have been, even from in- 
fancy, for the first anecdote we are told of his 
daring spirit occurred when not nine years' 
old. 

A house which contained a considerable 
quantity of gunpowder had taken fire, and 
while the rest of the bystanders stood looking 
on in hopeless dismay, expecting momentarily 
the destruction of property that must ensue, 
the fearless boy, at the risk of his own life, 
preserved the whole, and removing the powder 
from the burning walls, had it carried to a 
place of safety. The God of power at that 
moment surely watched over the generous and 
disinterested child, and hazardous as was the 
undertaking, under that protection, he moved 
secure even among the destroyiug element 
that surrounded him. 

His next feat was not so commendatory, 
and sorry am I, that truth compels me to tell 
of another of your little hero being a rush- 
away from school. He had quarrelled and 
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fought with a boy of his own age, and not 
choosing to await the threatened punishment, 
ran away, informing his almost sole guardian, 
a brother little more than two years his senior, 
that as he never could submit to be flogged, 
he was resolved to go to sea. That resolve, 
in the year 1770, (he was then fourteen,) was 
put into execution. 

His first ship was the Juno, commanded hy 
Captain Stott, and here, he again gave a proof 
of that generous nature, which, through his 
whole life, distinguished him as the ready as- 
sistant of all, whose situation was one of dis- 
tress and danger. 

Frank Cole, a little midshipman, three or 
four years younger than your hero, had by 
some childish fault so exasperated his com- 
mander, that handing him his discharge, he 
ordered a hoat, and desired that the boy 
should immediately be sent on shore. 

The poor little fellow was about to obey, 
and to be left, child as he was, friendless and 
alone in a foreign country, for the ship was 
in the port of Marseilles. But Edward Pellew, 
though no powerful assistant, or guardian, 
could not brook this thought, and going to 
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the captain, " If Frank Cole is to be tamed 
out of the ship. Sir," he said, " I hope you will 
turn me out too." He took him at his word, and 
the boys left the vessel, hut not until the unjust, 
and harsh treatment of Captain Stott, had 
raised for them a friend in one of the lieute- 
nants. Lord Hugh Seymour, who, finding 
that they were altogether without money, 
kindly gave them an order on his agent in 
Marseilles. . 

On shore, Edward Pellew was fortunate 
enough to meet with another friend, or rather 
acquaintance, who had in former days slightly 
known his family, and who now offered him a 
passage in his ship to Lisbon, from whence 
he could easily find a vessel sailing for Eng- 
lemd. This proflFer, however, was made to 
him alone, his friend decHned burdening him- 
self with another passenger, and little Frank 
Cole was to remain behind. But once more 
the generous boy declined the benefit his 
companion was not to share, and so earnestly 
did he plead in his behalf, and so positively 
refused to leave him, that yielding at last, the 
boys were both granted a passage to Lisbon. 

In his next ship, the Blond, Edward Pel- 
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lew met with a very diflTerent commander. 
Captain PownoU soon appreciated the high 
character of his midshipman, and such to the 
day of his death was his kindness towards 
him, that the orphan boy felt for him, all the 
affection and respect he might have done for 
a parent. 

I have told you that at nine years old, he 
had performed his first feat, of rescuing at 
great risk to himself, the property and it may 
be the lives of others ; and a greater number 
of such instances occur in tlie life of Mr. 
Pellew, or as the writer of the Naval and 
Military Almanac calls him, " the apostle and 
champion of humanity," than in any other I 
have ever met with. Here is one that 1 must 
not pass over. Soon after joining the Blond, 
a man fell overboard ; young Pellew was at 
that moment standing on the fore-yard, and 
the vessel was going fast through the water, 
but without hesitation, he sprang forward and 
rescued the life of the sailor. 

Captain PownoU reproached him for his 
rash daring, but in speaking of it afterwards 
to the officers, it is said that he shed tears of 
delight, declaring that Pellew was the most 
noble fellow he had ever known. 
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In the year 1776, when the revolt of the 
American colonies, assumed a more serious 
character than even in the preceding years, 
farther opportunity was allowed your hero of 
evincing that courage, forethought, and cool- 
ness in the hour of danger, which so strongly 
characterised him. 

Operations against Cemada had been com- 
menced by the enemy, and its governor had 
but little means of defence in his power. 
Montreal had been taken ; siege was laid to 
Quebec, and the command of Lake Cham- 
plain, from whence they could successfully 
carry on their attacks upon Canada, had fal- 
len into the hands of the Americans. 

To wrest this command from them, was, with 
so small a force as could be collected at the 
time, a hazardous experiment, but it was one 
essential to the safety of the country, and you 
shall hear how it was performed. 

A party of seven hundred men, detachments 
from the king s ships at Quebec, were sent 
across the lake, there to build with wood, 
felled by themselves, and in the presence of 
the enemy, the vessels in which they were to 
meet him. 
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Among others, a party with Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Pellew, and Lieutenant Dacre, joined 
from the Blond, and by the zeal and exer- 
tion of the whole men, and o.fficers, the 
work proceeded with almost incredible cele- 
rity. Numbers of boats carried over land or 
dragged up the rapids, were brought into the 
lake ; while the Inflexible, being too large 
for either of these means, was taken to pieces, 
carried to its proper station, and the different 
parts again put together. 

Thus the work proceeded almost like magic, 
for trees that were hewn down from the forest 
in the morning, formed part of a ship before 
night, and when all necessary preparations 
were completed, no time in going in search of 
the enemy was lost by Sir Guy Carlton. He 
himself embarked in the Inflexible,. and Lieut. 
Dacre, with Mr. Brown and Mr. Pellew, were 
appointed to the Carlton. 

On the 11th of October a strong line of 
the enemy, consisting of fifteen vessels, was 
discovered. They were commanded by Gen. 
Arnold. Do you remember that name, my 
dear boy, in Rawdon's first volume of the 
Great and Brave ? If not, you will find it in 

6 
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the life of Washington ; you will find how 
well, and ably for a time, he served his coun- 
try, and you will find how, after that, he would 
have sold her interest, and his own honour 
to the English, for gold. 

But to return to the Carlton ; being nearest 
to the enemy, she at once commenced the 
attack, and unfortunately, fi*om the state of 
the wind, no other vessel being able to come to 
her assistance, she was left single-handed to 
engage with the whole of the hostile fleet. 

In the utmost anxiety. Sir Guy Carlton 
watched her dangerous situation, and every 
effort was made, but in vain, to bring up the 
squadron to her assistance. 

Early in the action, Mr. Brown lost an arm, 
and soon after a severe wound stretched Lieut. 
Dacre senseless on the deck. Mr. Pellew then 
succeeded to the command, and with unabated 
zeal, the hopeless contest was continued until 
Captain Pringle, acting at the time as Com- 
modore, made the signal of recall. That sig- 
nal the Carlton was not in a condition to obey, 
for from the damage she had received, two 
feet of water now lay in her hold, and more 
than one-half of her crew had been killed or 
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wounded. She was finally towed out of her 
perilous situation, by the artillery boats, a 
service of great danger to all, for the heavy 
fire of the enemy was incessant. One well- 
directed shot unhappily cut the towing rope 
in two, and Mr. Pellew ordered it to be re- 
placed, but none seemed willing to run so 
great a hazard, and springing forward, he per- 
formed the duty himself. 

Notwithstanding the great disparity of force, 
various ships of the enemy in this action, 
suffered far more than their single opponent. 
One was sunk, another burnt, and several so 
disabled, that General Arnold, was glad to 
make his escape during the night. 

The gallant conduct of the Carlton and 
her youthful commander, you may believe, was 
not passed unnoticed. Lieutenant Dacre had 
recovered his wound sufficiently to allow of 
his being the bearer of dispatches to England, 
and Mr. Pellew, — but I shall allow the letter of 
Sir Charles Douglas, senior officer at Quebec, 
to speak of Mr. Pellew : 

" Isis, Quebec, Oct. 30, 1776. 

" Sir, — The account I have received of 
your behaviour on board the Carlton, in the 
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different actions on the Lake, gives me the 
wannest satisfaction^ and I shall not fail ^o 
represent it in the strongest terms to the Earl 
of Sandwich and my Lord Howe, and recom- 
mend you as deserving a commission for your 
gallantry, and as Lieut. Dacre, your late com- 
mander, will, no douht, obtain rank for his 
conduct, I am desired by General Sir Guy 
Carlton to give you the command of the 
schooner in which you have so bravely done 
your duty. 

Charles Douglas.' 

I do not know if it is a solitary, hot it cer- 
tainly is a rare occurrence, a midshipman re- 
ceiving from the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
a letter of thanks, but so it was with Mr. 
Pellew. To the represents; tions of Sir Charles 
Douglas, were added those of Captain Pow- 
nall, and a letter of thanks for his gallant 
conduct, with promise of immediate promo- 
tion on his return to England, was received by 
him from the Earl of Sandwich. 

The advance of the season, now prevented 
further hostilities on the part of the English, 
and in the disastrous campaign of the foUow- 

u 
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ing year, little mention is made of your hero, 
beyond this, that when a council of war was 
held regarding the desperate state of the 
British troops, a proof of the high character 
he bore in the eyes of his superiors was given, 
for Mr. Pellew, a midshipman, and under 
twenty years of age, was called to sit in coun- 
cil with generals. 

On his return to England, 1774, Mr. Pel- 
lew received the promised promotion, but being 
appointed to a guard-ship, a post little suited 
to a spirit such as his, he left no means un- 
tried to secure more active service. At length 
meeting Lord Sandwich one day in the street 
in Portsmouth, he accosted liim, and boldly 
made his petition. 

This unusual mode of obtaining an audience 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, was, of 
course, reproved by him, and the impossibility 
of granting his request explained ; but the 
young ofi&cer was not to be so repulsed, and 
after urging every plea which he thought 
likely to move his lordship, he handed him his 
commission, begging he might be allowed to 
return it, since he would rather command a 
privateer, than remain inactive while war was 
going on. 
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This last effort was successful, for Lord 
Sandwich smiling at his vehemence, desired 
him to retain his commission, and promised 
he should not be forgotten. He kept his 
word, for very shortly afterwards, Mr. Pellew 
was appointed to the Licome, and sailed for 
the Newfoundland station, where he remained 
hut one year. He then joined the Apollo, 
under command of his former friend. Captain 
Pownall, and after his death, (for that gal- 
lant officer fell in an engagement with a 
French frigate,) was raised to the rank of com- 
mander in an old and worn-out sloop, the 
Hazard. 

I have told you that Mr. Pellew was without 
any friends, hut such as he happily made for 
himself; he was also without any means but 
those afforded by his profession, and when on 
receiving this appointment, he had not where- 
withal to meet the necessary expense, a trades- 
man, to whom his character was well known, 
volunteered to provide him, not only with uni- 
form, but with a loan of whatever sum of 
money he might require. 

This disinterested action, (for hadMr. Pellew 
unfortunately fallen in his first engagement, the 
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liberal tradesman would have lost the money,) 
was never forgotten by him, and in after days, 
when commander-in-chief, he never gave pro- 
motion without inquiring into the circum- 
stances of him who received it, and advancing, 
if necessary, the sum required for his imme- 
diate wants. 

From the Hazard, Mr. Pellew shortly re- 
moved to the Pelican, and in that vessel, 
while cruizing on the French coast, attacked 
several of the enemy's ships, and drove them on 
sliore ; an action not interesting in itself, but 
which to your hero, proved so in the result, for 
it called forth the following letter from Lord 
Keppel, who from your Ufe of Lord Rodney, 
you will recollect succeeded to the Earl of 
Sandwich, as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

" Admiraltj Office, May 25, 1782. 

'' Sir, — I am so pleased with the account 
I have received of your gallant and seaman- 
like conduct in the sloop you command, in 
your spirited attack on three privateers inside 
the Isle of Bass, and your success in driving 
them all on shore, that I am induced to bestow 
on you the rank of post- captain in the service 
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to which your universal good character and 
conduct do credit, and for this purpose I have 
named you to the Suffolk. 

*' Keppel." 

You will thus see, that every step in his pror 
motion, had been obtained by Mr., now Captain 
Pellew, for some especial service, gallantly 
achieved under his command. 

The] peace that followed, left him without 
employment for the following years, and as to 
him, a life on shore, seemed even more irk- 
some than does "a twice-told tale*' when 
*' vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man," it 
was with unbounded delight that in 1786, 
embarking in the Winchelsea, he sailed for 
the Newfoundland station. 

I cannot, I think, do better than copy parts 
of a letter, written at this time by one of the 
midshipmen on board, brother to the Frank 
Cole whom, you will remember, your hero so 
faithfully befriended in Marseilles. 

" We soon found,*' he says, *^ that the 
activity of our Captain would not allow us an 
idle hour, and there is so much kindness of 
heart, and cheerfulness of manner, blended 
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with daring exertion in the performance of 
his duties, that we are all happy to imitate 
his example to the best of our abilities. When- 
ever exertion is required aloft, to preserve a 
sail or mast, the Captain is foremost at the 
^ork, and there is not a man in the ship who 
can equal him in personal activity. When, 
during a gale, the securing of a flapping sail 
becomes a service of ^ danger, he will not un- 
frequently, as soon as he has given orders to 
go aloft, lay down his speaking-trumpet, and 
clambering like a cat by the rigging over the 
backs of the seamen, reach the top-mast-head 
before they are at the main-top/' No wonder, 
then, after such instances as these, the seamen 
when hesitating as to the possibility of obey- 
ing any order, generally closed their doubts 
and fears with — " Well, well ; he never tells us 
to do anything, he won t do himself." 

Another anecdote I must .take from the 
same letter. The ship was at anchor in St. 
John's harbour, and Captain Pellew, in full' 
dress uniform, was about to attend a public 
dinner given by the Governor, when standing 
for a moment to observe some of the men 
bathing round the ship, a boy who stood near. 
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remarked, — "I will have a good swim bye- 
and-by« too." " The sooner the better," said 
the Captain, and shoved him into the sea. In 
a moment he discovered that notwithstanding 
the boast of the poor boy, he could not swim, 
and quick as thought, throwing himself into 
the water with a rope in one hand, he made 
it fast round the boy, and brought him safe 
on board. " I believe," the writer goes on, 
"that if ever the Captain was frightened, it 
was when he saw the struggles of the poor 
fellow in the water, but his self-possession 
and activity never forsake him, and no one 
enjoyed the laugh against himself more than 
he did, when the danger was over.'* 

We are now, my dearest boy, approaching 
that hideous time in the history of France, 
when bloodshed, crime, and murder, under 
the dominion of the Kepublican government, 
reigned in all their horrors over that unhappy 
country. Early in 1793, the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and his gentle, noble-minded 
queen, laid down their lives upon the scaffold, 
and shortly after that time you will remember 
that war was declared with England. 
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So little had such an event been looked for, 
and such was the extent of the immediate 
preparation, required to place the navy on a 
proper footing of defence, that a sufficiency of 
seamen to man the ships was not to be pro- 
cured, and Captain Pellew, on being appointed 
to the Nymph, in his anxiety to get to sea, 
embarked in that vessel with a crew composed 
almost entirely of Cornish miners. The con- 
sequence was, that the officers had to go aloft, 
to reef, and furl the sails, to steer the ship, — ^in 
short, to take upon themselves the whole duty 
of the common seamen, but Captain Pellew 
set the example, and all in [this strangely- 
manned vessel went merrily and welL 

On the 18th of June, the Nymph sailed 
from Falmouth, in search of two French^iBri- 
gates, said to be lin the Channel, and on the 
1 9th came in sight of a sail : she proved to be 
the Cleopatra, a much famed vessel, and com- 
manded by one of the most able officers in 
the French navy ; this was not lost on Cap- 
tain Pellew, nor was he blinded to the inex- 
perience of his own ship's company ; but the 
enemy apparently desired to draw on an en- 
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gagement, and he therefore was not likely to 
decline. In the courage of his men he placed 
the firmest reliunce, and on his good cause 
founded his best hope of success. 
I Early in the morning, the ships neared 
each other, and when all was in readiness, 
three hearty cheers, and "Long live King 
George ! ** was shouted by the crew of the 
Nymph. That loyal watchword of the British 
crew was replied to by the cry of " Vive la 
Bepublique ! " and while Captain MuUon, of 
the Cleopatra, made a brief address to his men, 
he waived in the air the cap of liberty. Thus 
both sides, marking the principles for which 
they fought, religion, patriotism, and loyalty 
on the one side, on the other, those feelings 
which as they divide a nation against herself, 
must sooner or later work her downfall. 

The Nymph, at a signal from Captain 
Pellew, was the first to open fire, and a furious 
cannonade on either side succeeded. In the 
course of another hour, the mizen-mast of the 
Cleopatra fell, and shortly after, by her wheel 
being shot away, she was rendered wholly un- 
manageable Orders were then given to board 
her, and, although greatly superior in num- 
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bers, the enemy quailing under the impetuous 
attack of the English crew, hauled down the 
pendant, and acknowledged themselves con- 
quered. 

The steadiness and gallantry of the mixed 
crew of the Nymph, in this brief and desperate 
action, has never been surpassed. One boy 
who had been pressed into the service from a 
barber's shop, became, by the death of his 
comrades, captain of one of the main-deck 
guns ; and, through the whole of the engage- 
ment, was observed to give the word for load- 
ing, pointing, &c. with as much calmness and 
precision as if they had been only at exercise. 
Another, seizing a moment of comparative 
quiet, came to inquire of Captain Pellew what 
he should do, since all the men at his gun, he 
said, had been killed, or wounded, except 
himself, and he had been trying to fight it 
alone, but could not. Of another poor miner 
I must not forget to tell you. After the battle 
was over, he was found sitting disconsolately 
on a gun-carriage, bitterly complaining that 
as long as the fighting continued, he had 
been quite well, but that as soon as it was 
over, the sea-sickness had returned, and that 
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he did not know what was the matter with his 
leg, it smarted so much. The cause of the 
latter suflfering, was quickly discovered by the 
surgeon, for he had, unknown to himself, 
received a musket shot, and the ball being 
still lodged in the wound, occasioned great 
pain. 

It was not, however, in the Nymph alone 
that such traits of heroism occurred. In the 
Cleopatra, an equal devotion was displayed by 
many of her crew, and when Captain Mullon 
received his death-wound, even while expiring, 
his latest action, was one in behalf of his 
country. To prevent the signals which he 
carried, from falling into the hands of the En- 
glish, he attempted to swallow them ; but in 
his death agony, mistaking his commission 
for them, this faithful servant of a bad cause, 
expired in the act of devouring it. 

The skill and gallantry, with which the cap- 
ture of the Cleopatra had been made, secured 
for Captain Pellew the grateful thanks of his 
sovereign, and the honour of knighthood, as a 
mark of his approbation. But I cannot enter 
minutely into every gallant feat of your hero ; 
were I to do so, his exploits at this time. 
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(when an engagement, with one or more, of 
the enemy's frigates, was an almost daily oc- 
currence,) might fill a volume instead of a 
chapter. 

The state of the Channel, was now very 
different from what it had been, a few months 
before. Then the enemy's cruizers were 
almost in possession of it ; now they scarcely 
ventured to leave their ports, and when they 
did so venture, the chase, the engagement, 
and the victory of the British in every case, so 
much resemble each other, that I shall pass 
over a considerable period, and come to the 
one noblest feat of your noble-minded hero. 

During the previous year, 1795, he had, by 
presence of mind, and generous disregard of 
his own safety, been at three different times 
the means of rescuing the life of a fellow 
creature. But what I have now to relate, 
leaves even such actions as these, far in the 
shade. I shall nearly copy it fi'om the volume 
which I have already told you is a dehghtful 
one ; for, in any alteration, I should fear its 
losing some part of the breathless interest, 
which with me, I think you will admit that it 
deserves. 
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Early in July 1796, the Indefatigable, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Pellew, was lying in 
Hamouze, when the Dtitton, a large East 
Indiaman, employed in the transport service, 
on her way to the West Indies, with part of 
the Second, or Queen's regiment, was driven 
into Plymouth by stress of weather. She had 
been out seven weeks, and had many sick on 
board; the gale increasing in the afternoon, 
it was determined to run for greater safety to 
Catwater, but the buoy at the extremity of 
the reef oflf Mount Batten having broke adrift, 
she touched on the shoal, and carried away 
her rudder. Thus rendered unmanagable. 
she fell off and grounded under the citadel, 
where beating round, she lay rolling heavily 
with her broadside to the waves. At the 
second roll she threw all her masts overboard 
together. 

Sir Edward and Lady Pellew, who were on 
their way at the time to dine with their valued 
friend, the Vicar of Charles, observed the 
people running to the Hoe, and having in- 
quired the cause, he sprang from the carriage, 
joined the crowd, and on reaching the beach, 
saw at once that the loss of all on board. 
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betvreen five and sx hnndred, was almosl 
iDeTitable. The Captain bad been landed, on 
aeeount of indisposidon^ on the preceding 
day, and his absence could not fail to increase 
the confosion of a laige and ciovded trans- 
port, under sneh appalling ciraunstances. 
The officers had succeeded in getting a hawst r 
to the shore, by which sereial of the people 
landed ; but this was a slow operation, and 
none but a bold and active person could avail 
himself of this means of escape, for the rolling 
of the vessel would now jerk him high in the 
air, and then plunge him among the breakers. 
£very minute was of consequence, for night 
was approaching, and the wr^k was fast 
breaking up. 

Sir Edward, who was anxious to send a 
message to the officers, offertd rewards to 
pilots, and others on the beach, to board the 
wreck ; but when every one shrank firom a 
service which they deemed tco hazardous to 
be attempted, he exclaimed, " Then I will go 
mvself ;" and availinsr himself of the hawser, 
which communicated with the ship, he was 
hauled on board, where, having made himself 
known, he assumed the command. His well- 
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known name, with the calmness and energy 
he displayed, gave confidence to the despair- 
ing multitude. With three hearty cheers he 
was received on hoard, and while they were 
echoed hack hy thousands on the shore, his 
own officers in the Indefatigable, though little 
imagining that their gallant captain was 
among the number, were exerting themselves 
to bring aid to the suflferers. 

The ends of two additional hawsers had 
now been got on shore, and Sir Edward con- 
trived cladles to be slung upon them, with 
travelling ropes to pass backward and forward 
between the ship and the beach. Each hawser 
was held on shore by a number of men, who 
watched the rolling of the wreck, and kept 
the ropes tight and steady. Meantime a 
cutter had, with great difficulty, worked out 
of Plymouth pool, and two large boats from 
the dockyard approaching with caution and 
judgment, were enabled to receive the more 
helpless of the passengers. Sir Edward, with 
his sword drawn, directed the proceedings, 
and preserved order, a task the more difficult, 
as the soldiers had got at the spirits before he 
came on board, and many were drunk. The 

5 
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children, the women, and the sick, were the 
first landed. One of the former was 6nly 
three weeks old, and nothing in the whole 
transaction impressed Sir Edward more strongly 
than the struggle of the mother's feelings 
before she would entrust her infant to his 
care, or afford him more pleasure than the 
success of his attempt to save it. Next the 
soldiers were got on shore, then the ship's 
company, and finally Sir Edward himself, who 
was one of the last to leave her. Every one 
was saved, and presently after the wreck went 
to pieces. 

Had Sir Edward Pellew at this period ob- 
tained a signal victory, over the French, his 
praise could scarcely have resounded from 
one mouth to another, as it now did, nor 
could it have exalted him higher in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen. 

The corporation of Plymouth voted him 
the freedom of the town. The merchants of 
Liverpool presented him with a valuable ser- 
vice of plate; and, when shortly afterwards 
created a baronet, his arms were augmented 
by a civic wreath, while the crest bestowed 
upon him was that of a stranded ship, and 
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the motto, selected by himself, " With God's 
assistance, fortune will follow." 

Shortly after this, the Indefatigable, crtiiz- 
ing in the Channel as usual, in pursuit of 
any stray sail of the enemy, fell in with the 
Virginie, one of the finest and fastest vessels 
in the French service, and commanded by 
Captain Jacques Bergeret, a young ofl&cer of 
the very highest promise. After a chasS of 
fifteen hours, in which she had made one 
hundred and sixty miles, the Indefatigable, 
getting within gun-shot of the enemy, poured 
upon her a broadside of such force, that the 
gallant vessel quivered to her keel. Seven of 
the men at one of the quarter-deck guns, fell 
at the first fire, and such was the panic struck 
into the hearts of their companions, that it 
required all the influence of their brave leader, 
to induce them to return to their quarters. 
With the utmost bravery and skill. Captain 
Bergeret, for the space of an hour and three 
quarters, maintained the action; but at the 
end of that time, other British frigates coming 
up to the assistance of the Indefatigable, after 
as brave and skilfiil a resistance as we meet 
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with in the whole annals of the war, he snr- 
rendered. 

For some time the gallant Bergeret remained 
the gnest of Sir Edward Pellew, and was then 
considered hy the British Grovemment an 
officer of snch high standing, as to be offered 
in exchange for Sir Sidney Smith, now pri- 
soner at Havre. To effect this object, he was 
sent to France on parole ; but not obtaining 
it, he returned to England. Two years after- 
wards, you will recollect that Sir Sidney Smith 
escaped from France, and the British Ooyem- 
ment then set Bergeret unconditionally at 
liberty; thus paying a tribute to the high 
character of their prisoner, and at the same 
time making honourable testimony of their own 
natures, for none, but the good and brave, 
ean so appreciate goodness and bravery in an 
enemy. 

France had about this period, 1796, under 
the government of the Directory, obtained in 
her own dominions, a comparative degree of 
peace; but ever restless and ambitious, this 
but strengthened her resolve against the Bri- 
tish Empire, and the summer was spent in 
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powerful preparations in Brest. So secret, 
however, were the intentions of the enemy 
kept, that to the last, England doubted 
whether that armament was intended against 
JEdigland, Portugal, or Gibraltar ; and in this 
uncertainty, while a principal division of the 
Channel fleet, under Lord Bridport, remained 
at Spithead« Sir Edward Pellew, with a small 
force of frigates^ was left to watch the harbour 
at Brest, and from thence to communicate the 
intentions of the enemy, so soon as they 
should becooie apparent. 

It was speedily discovered, that a descent 
upon Ireland, then in a state of almost open 
rebellion, was the immediate object of the 
enemy« and all things seemed to favour their 
enterfHise ; for, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the Indefatigable, on her quitting the 
harbour of Brest, as had been decided upon, 
to acquaint Lord Bridport of the intended 
movements of the enemy, they sailed out of 
port, and, avoiding the different British 
cruizers, without interruption of any kind, 
reached their destination* When, however, 
about to disembark their land forces, the 
tempestuous state of the weather scattered 

X 2 
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the fleet. Some were blown out to sea, others 
driven from their anchors, and the whole> r^ 
duced to so shattered and helpless a condition, 
that they were forced to make their way back 
to the shores of France. Thus was Ireland 
rescued from a destruction into which she 
would voluntarily have thrown herself, and, 
to use the words of the writer, from whom I 
have already quoted, *^ History records no 
event in which God's Providence is more 
strikingly displayed. The forces of Atheism 
aud Popery had joined to overthrow a Pro- 
testant country. And in this, which may be 
so truly termed a holy war, no earthly arm 
was allowed to achieve the triumph. Human 
force was put aside, human defences had been 
proved of no avail ; but, at the moment when 
the unresisted invader touched the object of 
his hopes, the war of winds and waves was 
raised against him, and the hand of God over- 
powered him." 

Tou will recollect that, in the year 1779, 
the mutinies in the British fleet were at their 
height, and, notwithstanding the almost vene- 
ration in which their commander was held by 
the crew of the Indefatigable, that ship had 
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not escaped the contagion. When lying in 
Fahnouth harbour, and on the eve of sailings 
the men resolved not to proceed, untU they 
had received their pay. One of the sailors 
who had not joined , in the plot, seized an 
opportunity to inform his captain of it, and at 
the same time mentioned, that although all 
the men knew of the design, one half of them 
were ready to support their oflScers. 

Sir Edward feigned disbelief of this story, 
but nevertheless took the necessary precau- 
tions ; and, on one of the officers informing 
him, that the men refused to obey orders, he 
rushed on deck with his drawn sword, and 
calling his officers round him; '"You can 
never die," he said,; " so well as on your own 
deck quelling a mutiny, and now, if a man 
hesitate to obey you, cut him down." 

The crew, who had been long accustomed 
to obey, and who, though now misled, were 
really attached to their officers, with one 
accord returned to their duty. Nor, when 
afterwards anchored in the very heart of a 
mutinous fleet, did they in any degree deviate 
from it. 

At another time, when commanding the 
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Impeteux, the evil spirit of mutiny, had spread 
itself through the entire fleet of Admiral Lord 
Bridport, then anchored in Bantry Bay ; and 
the disgraceful distinction of acting as leader 
in the proposed scheme^ was assigned to tke 
Impeteux. 

Sir Edward Pellew, who was at the time 
engaged in his cabin> had directed the aignal 
to be made for unmooring, when the cry of, 
" No, no, no !" was heard from the main- 
hatchway^ and the seameod came preising 
forward in great numbers. When he reached 
&e deck, from two to three hundred weire 
gathered together, and on his i^pearanoe, the 
noise and clamour increased. At first he 
attempted to pacify them ; and so long as a 
hope remained of bringing them to reason, 
persisted in his endesrours, entreating them 
not to forfeit by such shameful behayiour, the 
good character they had hitherto borne. Then^ 
findii^ that the ring-leaders, at least, were 
resolved that the ship should not be un-. 
moored, he gave a brief order to the captain 
of marines, and sprang to the cabin for his 
own sword. The prompt obedience of the 
marines,*^for now^ as ever, that brave and 
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loyal body had resisted every attempt to 
seduce them from their daty-*-the determina- 
tion of their commander^ and the ready aid 
of his ofiScera, who at the first alarm had 
hastened to place themselves by his side, in- 
timidated the men ; they ran below, and the 
officers following them, soon secured the 
ringleaders. 

Thus the whole plot was disconcerted, the 
crew returned to their duty, and the remainder 
of the fleet, knowing nothing of what had 
occurred on board the Impeteux, seeing her 
obey the Admiral's signal to unmoor, followed 
her example, and thus, with the utmost quiet 
and good order, sailed out of port 

In one of your lives of naval heroes, I 
think I recollect mentioning, in proof of how 
much kindness and attention to the crew, may 
do towards securing their obedience, that no 
mutiny had ever occurred, on board a ship 
commanded either by a Lord Howe or Nelson. 
But I fear the above relation must in some 
degree contradict the assertion, since none, 
ever surpassed your present hero in considera- 
tion and kindliness, for those dependent on 
his care. Xn a letter from an offiioer who had 
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served for nearly thirty years, under his com- 
mand, we find the following mention of him 
in this respect. **None ever knew better 
how to manage seamen. He was very atten- 
tive to their wants and habits. When he was 
a captain, he personally directed them, and 
when the duty was over, was a great promoter 
of dancing and other sports, such as running 
aloft, heaving the lead, &c. He was steady 
in his discipline, and knew well the proper 
time to tighten or relax. He studied much 
the character of his men, and could soon 
ascertain who was likely to appreciate forgive- 
ness, or who could not be reclaimed without 
punishment." 

In 1800, the Impeteux formed part of the 
force which, under the command of Lord St. 
Vincent, pursued the combined fleets from the 
Mediterranean to Brest, where, as you recol- 
lect, they so narrowly escaped an engagement. 
In 1801, it was paid off, and thus Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew was allowed a short period of 
rest. 

Early in 1 803, his services were again re- 
quired, and on being appointed to the Ton- 
nant, an eighty-gun ship, and joining the 
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Channel fleets he eagerly desired to sail in 
the division under Lord Nelson's command^ 
certain that where he was, the most decisive 
blow would be struck. In this, however, he 
was disappointed, but being shortly afterwards 
advanced to the rank of Bear-admiral of the 
White, a wide field of action was opened to 
him, for he was appointed commander-in- 
chief in India, and hoisting his flag in the 
Gulloden, he sailed for that country. 

Little, however, of interest, occurred during 
his stay there, nor, indeed, until the spring of 
181 J, when he succeeded Sir Charles Cotton 
as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and on the 18th of July, arrived off Toulon» 
where the French fleet lay. "As far as we 
can judge by appearance," he wrote to his 
brother, " I have never yet seen a French 
fleet in half the order the Toulon one is. 
They have, I am sorry to say, adopted but 
too many of our arrangements, and in point 
of clothing they exceed us. Their ships are 
magnificent; we shall, I think, have twenty 
to fight, without any from Genoa, Naples, and 
Venice, and a glorious day I hope we shall 
have ; it will> I trust, put an end to the mise- 
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lies of war, and the irksome eighteen years' 
confinement to wooden walls we have all ex- 
perienced." 

These hopes^ howev^, were disappointed, 
fer the enemy came out of port only, when 
the wind hlew fair for their return, and thus, 
although the Admiral's fleet continued to 
blockade Toulon, the enemy avoided any 
chance of drawing on an engagement. 

The crisis of affairs between France and 
England was now approaching. Along the 
shores of Italy the most daring and brilliant 
enterprizes were constantly achieved by the 
British fleets ; batteries, and forts were stormed 
in open day, and prizes, sometimes whole 
convoys, carried off iiH)m anchorages, where 
they had seemed too well guarded to admit 
even the hazard of an assault. 

The feelings, too, of the whole of the 
south of Europe had now turned against the 
great destroyer of their peace. The name 
of Napoleon had become hateful to them, or, 
to use the words of your hero, detestation 
amounting to horror was the general expres- 
sion against the tyrant of the earth. His 
former conquests were now escaping from his 
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grasp, as rapidly as in former days they had 
been aohieved; and even in France^ with the 
exception of his matchless army alone^ he 
found himself deserted. Loss followed upon 
loss, defeat upon defeat, and on the 28rd 
of April, 1814, he sailed for the Island of 
Elba, assigned to the fallen Emperor as his 
future kingdom and prison-house. 

Do you recollect those lines in Byron's 
" Ode to Napoleon ? " you used when a very 
tiny critic to bestow upon it a great deal of 
admiration. 

^ The Desolator desolate I 
The Victor overthrown ! 
The Arbiter of others' fate 
A suppliant for his own ! ** 

Such was now the case with Napoleon, he to 
whom — 

^ The earthquake Toice of victoij " 

had been — 

** The breath of life,** 

was an exile and a prisoner ; and thus closed 
a war^ the longest, the most dreadfdl, but in 
all respects the most glorious, that England 
had ever waged. 

Early in the following year, the unexpected 
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escape of Napoleon from Elba caused, as you 
know, a renewal of hostilities, and Sir£dward 
Pellew, now raised to the peerage, under the 
title of Baron Exmouth, hoisting his flag in 
the Boyne, resumed his station in the Medi- 
terranean, but very shortly afterwards, entered 
into negociations for that suJrely hallowed 
war, in which he was about to be engaged, 
and which, by its successfuL close, freed the 
Christian slaves of every country from that 
fearful thraldom, to which, through the cruelty 
of their Pagan captors, they had for so many 
years been exposed. 

Power to proceed forthwith to the different 
States of Barbary, there to claim the release 
of all Christian slaves, had been confided 
to Lord Exmouth. But before proceeding 
thither, in case that these negociations should 
fail, every arrangement was made for an at* 
tack upon Algiers, the defences of that city 
having already defied the efibrts of the most 
formidable armaments. 

When all was in readiness. Lord Ex- 
month, by a general order, made known to 
the fleet, the service upon which they were to 
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be engaged. He had been entrasted, he said, 
by the Prince Eegent, to proceed to Algiers, 
and there to make such arrangements as 
might at least diminish the piratical excur- 
sions of the Barbary States, by which thou- 
sands of their fellow- creatures had been 
dragged into the most wretched and revolting 
slavery. If the government of Algiers refused 
the reasonable demands he bore from the 
Prince Begent, he had no doubt^ he continued, 
that by every officer and man under his com- 
mand the flag would be zealously supported, 
and that fighting as they did in the sacred 
cause of humanity, with the God of justice 
and mercy on their side, they could not fail 
of success. 

The expected opposition was made, for the 
Dey of Algiers declined entering into any 
negociation, in which the abolition of Christian 
slavery was concerned ; and nearly had the 
life of your hero fallen at one time under the 
exasperated feelings of the people, for when, 
after a sharp altercation. Lord £xmouth> 
with those who had accompanied him on 
shore, left the divan for the purpose of retuni'^ 
ing to the ship, the crowd pressed rounds openly 
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discussing the expediency of patting them to 
deailL 

The Utde party had come on shore under 
the promise of protection, and so irritated was 
Lord Exmouth by this breach of faith, that 
when, as he was stepping into the boat; an 
office from the Dey requested two days to 
iconsider the prc^osal he had made, he replied 
with warmth, " No,-^not two hours ! " and 
hastening on bosrd, gave orders that the fleet 
should be got under weigh for an immediate 
attack. None soch, however, was made, and 
slight, indeed, and in our eyes trivial, the Gir*' 
cumstances which in the hand of power aro 
made to away the balanee of Ufe or death to 
thousands. 

The wind was unfavourable for the ships 
taldng their stations as directed. They were 
obliged, therefore, to re-anchor in thdur former 
position, and thus the storm which seemed 
about to burst over the city, was laid for the 
time* Negooiations were entered into, and it 
was agreed that an ambassador from the Dey 
should forthwith proceed to England, and 
treat with government there concerning the 
proposal of Lord Exmouth. 
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The fleet accordingly quitted Algiers, but 
before their retom to England^ the govenip 
ment of that oountry had been again roused 
by an account of the barbarous massacre at 
Bona — a large party of coral fishers, who had 
landed to perform mass up<m Ascension-day^ 
being attacked, and without mercy cut down 
by a body of Turkish troops. On this new 
putrage, the appointment of Lord Exmouth to 
oomplete the work he had begun^ was immedi- 
ately signed, and scarcely had he sailed ivito 
port, when whatever force he thought neces- 
sary to secure the success of the expedition^, 
was placed at his dispoeaL 

An attack upon Algiers was no light under^- 
taking. Its tremendous strength, its powerful 

batteries, its formidable sea-defences, had long 
been considered nearly unassailable, yet witJi 
five ships of the line. Lord Exmouth proposed 
making the attempt. Nor could the remon- 
strance of many naval officers, among others 
that of Lord Nelson, shake his purpose. He 
had minutely examined every portion of the 
immense fortification, and convinced in his 
own mind that a larger number of ships would 
rather interfere with, than assist his proposed 

8 
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echemo of attack, he adhered to his first de- 
mand. His intentions were iully explained 
to the Admiralty, and then having marked the 
position which every ship was to occupy, 
with an exactness that proved him master of 
the subject, they yielded at length, but they 
did so, still in the beUef, that the force was 
equal to the service required. 

Well was Lord Exmouth aware of the dif- 
ficulties he would have to contend with, and 
no necessary precaution was neglected. Dur- 
ing the whole of the passage the utmost care 
was taken to train the crews ; they were 
regularly exercised at the guns, and on 
board of the Queen Charlotte, the flag-ship 
of the Admiral, practised daily at a small 
target hung at the foretop-mast studding-sail 
boom. In a few days, the target was never 
missed ; and thus kept in constant preparation 
for the battle, and gaining confidence in 
themselves, the crew were in the highest 
spirits, and officers and men alike felt sure of 
victory. 

Upon reaching Gibraltar, the Admiral found 
a Dutch squadron of five frigates, commanded 
by the Baron Von de Campellan, who on 
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learning the object of the expedition, intreated 
and obtained leave to co-operate. 

On the 16th of August, the joint fleet having 
neared their destination, were met by the ship 
Prometheus, direct from Algiers, and by Cap- 
tain Dashwood were informed that every prepa- 
ration had been entered into to meet the attack; 
all the former defences being made completely 
effective. New works, too, had been added, 
forty thousand troops were assembled, and the 
whole naval force was collected in the har- 
bour. 

The Prometheus had on board the wife, 
daughter, and little baby of Mr. MacDonnel, 
the British consul in Algiers. The two 
former had escaped in disguise, and the whole 
party, consisting of Mr. MacDonnel, with 
some ofl&cers and men of the Prometheus, 
might have been equally fortunate, but for the 
poor baby who betrayed them all, and sent 
them back to chains and imprisonment. The 
little creature had been placed in a basket, 
and as it slept the sound sleep of babyhood, 
they hoped to pass unobserved, but as they 
reached the gateway, the child awoke, and its 
sudden cry on finding itself, I suppose, in so 

V 
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new and strange a cradle, warned the guard of 
the ruse practised upon them. On the follow^ 
ing day the child was sent on board, a solitary 
instance, says Lord Exmouth, of humanity in 
the Dey. 

Shortly after this meeting, a breeze sprang 
up from the sea, and the fleet standing into the 
bay, lay about a mile from the town. A fl^^ of 
truce, with the terms dictated by the Prince 
Begent, and a demand for the immediate 
liberation of the Consul, and the people of the 
Prometheus, was now sent on shore, but no 
answer being returned, the Queen Charlotte 
signalled,— " Are you ready ? " With one 
accord, an answer in the affirmative was re- 
turned, and every ship bore up to its appointed 
station, the Queen Charlotte leading the at- 
tack. 

By half-past two she had etnchored within 
half a cable's length from the Mole-head, her 
starboard broadside flanking all vthe batteries 
down to the light-house, a large circular fort 
mounting between sixty and seventy guns in 
three tiers. The Mole was crowded with 
troops, many of whom got upon the parapet 
to look at the ship as she sailed majestically 

6 
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into the very heart of the enemy, and Lord 
Exmouth, knowing the deadly damage the first 
fire would do the works on which they stood, 
waved to them to move away. So soon as the 
ship was fairly placed, the crew gave three 
hearty cheers, and scarcely had the sound 
died away, when a gun was fired from the 
eastern hattery, a second and a third followed, 
but each succeeding volley was soon wholly 
drowned in the thunder of the broadside 
poured by the Queen Charlotte. Bravely was 
that gallant ship supported on every side, the 
English and Dutch squadron vyeing with each 
other in feats of daring and intrepidity, nor 
was it long before the admirable disposition 
of their force, and the state of the Algerine 
batteries, gave proof that the courage of the 
besiegers, was fully equalled by the skill of 
their leader. 

Shortly after the commencement of the 
battle, the gun-boats of the enemy, with a 
daring courage not surpassed by that of our 
own brave sailors, advanced to board the 
Queen Charlotte. The dense smoke had at 
first concealed their movements, but no sooner 
were they discovered, than a volley of guns 
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directed against them, sank thirty-three ant 
of the thirty-seven that had comprised the 
flotilla. 

Little more than a few minutes had suflBced 
to ruin the hoasted fortifications on the Mole- 
head, and then the Queen Charlotte directed 
her fire against the upper works of the light- 
house; the wdls crumbled beneath it, and gun 
after gun was brought down from the batteries, 
humbling the pride ef the haughty Algerines, 
and rousing them to such an excess of impo- 
tent rage, that one of their chiefs, springidg 
on the ruined parapet, shook his gcymetar**^, 
against the ship. In his own helplessness, 
turning, probably, to the yet more helpless 
prophet of his worship, and in his name call- 
ing down vengeance, and denouncing the ser- 
vants of the true faith. During more than 
an hour, a heavy and destructive fire had been 
maintained. But as yet there was no ap- 
pearance of submission on the part of the 
besieged, and Lord Exmouth accordingly 
resolved to destroy their fleet. This was ac- . • 
complished with a fearful rapidity, for the 
nearest frigate being fired, the flames commu- 
nicating with all the other vessels in port, they. 
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as well as the store-houses and arsenal, were 
enveloped in flames. 

Towards nightfall the guns of the enemy 
became silenced, and the fire of the British fleet 
also was slackened, for the immense expendi- 
ture of ammunition, warned them to husband 
the remainder. Fearfully had that expendi- 
ture told, nothing could resist its force, and 
the sea defences of Algiers, with a great part 
of the town itself, was in ruins. By eleven 
at night, the firing had entirely ceased, but 
how imposing, how awful must have been the 
scene that followed! A storm of thunder 
and lightning burst with fearful violence over 
the devoted city, and while the whole sky was 
illuminated with vivid flashes of lightning, 
the flames from the burning ships and store- 
houses, raging with undiminished violence, 
showed the ruined town, and the crumbling 
batteries, with more minute distinctness than 
could have been in the light of day. 

For three days, the storm continued un- 
abated, and when it did subside, the first com- 
mand of Lord Exmouth was this. That all 
the wounded, as well as the whole of the ship's 
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crew, should assemble in his cabin, to join 
with him and his officers in thanksgivihg to 
the God of Mercy, who had vouchsafed them 
so great a victory. 

No wonder that Lord Exmouth and his 
brave band, felt that the cause for which they 
had fought and conquered, hallowed even the 
horrors of war. By daylight on the following 
morning, a flag of truce, with the demands of 
yesterday, were sent on shore, and shortly 
afterwards a messenger from the Dey, brought 
his submission to every particular required by 
the English govemmeut. Negociations now, 
when nothing remained but submission for 
the vanquished, were quickly completed, and 
on the following day the final result of these, 
were made known to the fleet. Christian 
slavery had for ever been abolished, and on 
the succeeding morning every captive in the 
dominions of the Dey, was to be delivered 
over to the British flag. 

This was scrupulously fulfilled, no fewer 
than twelve hundred slaves, men, women, and 
children of all ranks and ages, were sent on 
board the English fleet, and from thence to 
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their respective countries, freed from slavery 
and from the yoke, which under the power of 
their barbarian captors, many of them had 
endured for years. Surely this was an achieve- 
ment, to crown with honour the head of him, 
who had been the principal instigator of the 
bold design. He had broken the chain of 
thousands — he had given future security to 
millions, and had delivered Christendom from 
a scourge, under which she had long groaned, 
in utter helplessness. 

These services, as they so well deserved, 

were thoroughly appreciated, not by England 

alone, but by the entire Christian world, and 

many were the proofs of gratitude showered 

upon this brave champion of the oppressed. 

On his return to England, he was raised to 

the dignity of Viscount, and the addition 

then made to his arms, I must describe to you. 

In the centre of the shield a triumphal crown, 

was placed by the civic wreath which you 

will recollect was given him on the occasion, of 

his so gallantly rescuing the crew, as well as a 

large body of troops that, but for his exertion, 

must have perished on the wreck of the Dut- 

ton. Below was a lion rampant, and above, 
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surrounded by the star of victory, a ship lying 
at the Mole-head of Algiers. The former 
supporters^ too, were exchanged for a lion on 
the one side, and on the other, a Christian 
slave holding the cross high in air, and drop- 
ping his broken fetters on the ground. While 
the name of Algiers was given as an addi- 
tional motto. 

Among other marks of grateful recognition, 
was the magnificent piece of plate, represent- 
ing the Mole of Algiers with its fortifi- 
cations, presented to Lord Exmouth, and an 
inscription, which, after innumerating the vari- 
ous titles of the gallant officer, told that it was 
presented by 

The Rear-Admiral, Captains, and Commanders 

Who had the honour to'serve under him 

'At the Memorable Victory gained at 

ALGIERS, 

On the 27th of August, 1816 ; 

Where by the Judgment, Valour, and Decision of their 

Distinguished Chief, 

Aided by his brilliant example, 

THE GREAT CAUSE OF CHRISTIAN FREEDOM, 

Was bravely fought and 

NOBLY ACCOMPLISHED. 
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This was the last, as it was the most glo- 
rious, triumph of your hero. The final and 
total overthrow of Napoleon had restored 
peace to Europe, and Lord Exmouth's ser- 
vices on sea, were never more required by his 
country. 

In J 81 6, he had returned from his glo- 
rious conquest of Algiers, and seventeen 
years after this, in 1832, he laid down bis 
great, and good, and noble life, and resigned 
his trusting spirit into "the hands of that 
Bedeemer on whose mediation he had hung 
his hopes of mercy, and through whose blood, 
this purified spirit was washed free from 
stain." 

I shall conclude the life of your hero and 
your book, my own dear sailor boy, with 
a shght sketch of his character, taking from 
the volume of Edward Osier, from which I 
have already more than once quoted. 

*' Young as he was," says the writer, " when 
he first entered the service, feelings and prin- 
ciples of religion, were strongly fixed on his 
mind. He was guarded in his own conduct, 
and ever ready to check in others any irreve- 
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rent allasion to serions sabject8> nor was he 
ever deterred by false shame £rom setting a 
proper example. On board his first frigate^ 
the Winchelsea, the duties of the sabbath 
were regukrly observed, and having no chap- 
lain on board, he himself read the service to 
the crew. Advancing in his brilliant career, 
the same feelings were more, and more strik- 
ingly displayed, and it was his practice, to have 
a special and general thanksgiving after every 
signal deliverance or success; while every 
additional distinction seemed only to con- 
firm the unafiected simplicity and benevo- 
lence of his character. No man was ever 
more free from selfish feeling. His honours 
and successes^ were valued for the sake of his 
family — ^His services and his life were for his 
country, he had a truly English heart, and 
served her with an entire devotedness. In his 
last and fatal illness, sustained by that princi- 
ple which so long had guided him, hisdeath- 
bed became the scene of his best and noblest 
triumph. ' Every hour,' said an oflScer who 
was often with him, ' every hour of his life 
is a sermon ; I have seen him great in battle, 
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but never so great as on his death-bed — so 
fill! of hope and peace did he with the confi- 
dence of a Christian^ advance to his last 
conflict.' " 



THE END. 
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form of Lectures. 1 voL 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 9s. 

— A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GENERAL EPISTLES 
of JAMES, PETER, JOHN, and JUDE, in the form of Lectures. 1 voL 
8vo.y or 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, Os. 

— CHRISTIAN CHARITY ; its Obligations and Objects, with 
reference to the present state of Society. IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s., or 12mo., 6s. 

— APOSTOLICAL PREACHING CONSIDERED, in an Exa- 
mination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects re- 
lating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on different occasions. 
Eighth Edition, enlvged, 8to. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

— SERMONS on the PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH: to which are added. Three Sermons on Good Friday. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

— THE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, derived from its 
NATURE and RECEPTION. Sixth Edition, 8vo., cloth, lOs. 6d.; or 
12mo. 6s. 

— A SERIES of SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN FAITH and 
CHARACTER. Eighth Edition, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; or 12mo. cloth, fis. 

— A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the CREATION, and 
on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the CREATOR. Fifth Edition. 3 
▼ols. Svo. cloth, H. Is. 

— SIX CHARGES delivered to the CLERGY of the Diocese of 

CHESTER, at the Triennial Visitations in 1829, 1832, 1835, 1838, 1841, 
and 1844. 8yo. cloth, 7s. 

THE CHILD'S VISION ; or, the ANGEL and the OAK. By the 

Author of the " Priestess.*' Square 12mo. cloth extra Ss. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY ; a CoUection of Letters addressed 
to Mourners. 82mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT ; or. Hunting Mrs. P. A Tale, 
founded on Facts. Intended as a Christmas Box for those who wish to 
begin the New Year without Her. Third Edition, ]8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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CHBIST OUR EXAMPLE. By the author of " The Liitener/ 
Seventh Edition. Foolscap, cloth, 68. 

CONTBNT8. 



1. In the Object of Life. 

2. In the Rule of Life. 

3. In his Intercourse with the 

World. 



4. In the Condition of Life. 
6. In his sorrows. 

6. In his Joys. 

7. In his Death. 



CLARK, REV. F. F -PLAIN SERMONS to COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATIONS. By Frakcis Forbmav Clark, A.B., Head Master of 
tlie Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyne, and late Minister of Christ 
Church, Chorley. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

CLARK, MRS. T.-THE COUNTRY PARSON'S WIFE. Being 
intended as a Continuation of, and Companion to, '* Hcrbkrt's Couhtbv 
Parson." By Mrs. Thomas Clark, of East Bergholt, (late Louisa Lane.) 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CLOSE. REV. F.-CHURCH ARCHITECTURE SCRIPTU- 

RALLY CONSIDERED, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. F. Closb, A M., Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. ISmo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— FIFTY-TWO SKETCHES of SERMONS on MISCELLA- 
NEOUS SUBJECTS. Svo. cloth, 68. 

— MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. Preached at Cheltenham. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. bds. each 12s. 

— A COURSE of NINE SERMONS, intended to Illufltrate some 
of the Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
Preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, in the year 
182.5. Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

COMPANION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 

CONTAINING, 

1. Subjects of Meditation for every Sunday throughout the year. 

2. Texts of Scripture to be committed to memory. 

3. Reading Lessons for every Sunday morning and evening. 

4. A Catechism on a new plan. 

24mo. cloth, 2s. 

CONFIDENCE in GOD the ONLY TRUE REST for the SOUL, 
and REFUGE in these ALARMING TIMES. Fcap. bds. 5s. 

CONSISTENCY. By Chablottb Elizabeth. Fifth Edition. 
18mo- boards, 2s. 6d. 

CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE MADE in 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY; or, Why is it not Enough for a Man to be 
Sincere ? 18mo. cloth. Is. 
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COOKESLEY, REV. W. C.-SEEMONS. By the Bev. William 
OiFroRO GooKESLEY, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. 12mo. 
cloth, 58. 

" Sound and moderate in doctrine, earnest in their exhortations, and .well 
suited for the purposes of family and domestic worship.'*— C^itreJb and State 
Oazette. 

** These Sermons are eminently suited to the sober temper and practical 
objects of family worship, as they never, in developing the Ck>spel dispensa- 
tion, forget the important place assigned in it to the faithfJol disduurge of 
temporal duties."— JSHtonnia. 

CRAIC, REV, E.-BRIEF HINTS to CANDIDATES for HOLY 
ORDERS. By the Rev. Edward Craig, Curate of Burton Latimer. 
Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

Contents : — Choosing the Profession — Preparatory Study — Reading for 
Holy Orders— The Formularies — Composition — Sermon-Making— Preach- 
ing— Reading— Schools — ^Visiting — Dissent — ^Popery— Consistency, Ace 

CRUDEN, A, -A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT ; or, A Dictionary 

AND ALPHABBTicAii Index TO THK BiBLB. In Two Parts. To which 
is added, A Concordance to the Apocrypha. By Alrxandkb 
Crudbn, M.A. The Ninth Edition. To which is added, a Life of the 
Author, by Alsxanbbr Chalmers, F.S.A. 4to. boards, U. Is. 

CUNNINGHAM, REV. J. W.-SEEMONS. By the Eey. J. W. 

CnNKiNOHAM, A.M., Vicar of Harrow, and late Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8to. bds. IL Is. 



— A WORLD WITHOUT SOULS. Fourth Edition, 
cloth, 5s. 



12mo. 



— SIX LECTURES on the BOOK of JONAH. Fcap. bds. 38. 

— MORNING THOUGHTS, in PROSE and VERSE, on Portions 
of the Successive Chapters in the Gospel of St. Mark. Third Editioa. 
Fcap. bds. 2s. 6d. 

— THE VELVET CUSHION. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. bds. 58. 

DAILY READINGS. Passages of Scripture selected for Social 
Beading, with Applications. By the Author of " The Listener," ** Christ 
our Example," &c. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

DAUTREY-THE BIBLE in PALESTINE; or. Hints fiom 
Scripture by which to determine the localities of the Crucifixion, the 
Transfiguration, and other great erents of our Saviour's Life. Together 
with Notes of a Tour through the Holy Land, during the Summer of 1843L 
By Mr. and Mrs. Dautrcy. 12mo. dotii, 8s. 

DEALTRY, REV. DR.-SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL, 
Preached in the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey. By William 
Dbaltry, D.D., F.R.8., Rector of Clapham, and Chancellor of Winches- 
ter. Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 
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DEBRETT-COMPLETE PEERAGE of the UNITED KING- 
DO Mf of ORB AT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A New Edition, arranged 
alphabetically. Edited by William Covrtuopc, Esq. 8to. half-bound, 
II. lOs. 

— BARONETAGE of ENGLAND. Seventh Edition, with Addi- 
tions. Edited by William Coubthopb, Esq. With a New Set of Anns. 
8vo. half-bound, U. 8s. 

DIMOCK, REV. J. F.-THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Explained, Proved, and Compared with her 
other Authorized Formularies, the Homilies and Liturgy, in a Plain and 
Popular Manner. By James F. Dimock, M.A., Curate of Stilton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 15s. 

DRUMMOND, H.-SOCIAL DUTIES on CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES. By Hekby Drummono. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

DRUMMOND, REV. S. R.-ELEMENTS of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; being Sketches of Sermons preached at St. John's, Brighton. 
By the Rev. Spancbr Rodney Drummono, M. A., Perpetual Curate of St. 
John's, Chaplain to Lord Viscount Melville. Fcap. cloth, Ss. (>d. 

EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of NEATNESS and ORDER. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction by Theresa Tidy. 

*' For want of a nail, the shoe was lost ; 

For want of a shoe, the horse was lost ; 

For want of a horse, the rider was lost, 

(Being overtaken and slain by the enemy,) 

And all for want of care about a horse-shoe nail." 

Poor Richard. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. 18mo. sewed, 6d. 

EDELMAN, REV. W.-SERMONS on the HISTORY of JOSEPH. 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Wimbledon. By the Rev. 
W. JBdelman, late Curate of Wimbledon. 12mo. cloth, fis. 

EDWARDS, REV, E -TWENTY-ONE PLAIN SERMONS, 
DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL. Originally preached before a Country 
Congregation. By E. Edwards, Perpetual Curate of Marsden, in the 
Diocese of Ripon. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

ELWIN, REV. F,~A VOLUME of SERMONS. Preached at the 
Octagon Chapel, Bath, and printed at the request of the Congregation. By 
the Rev. Fountain Elwin, Vicar of Temple, Bristol, and one of the Mi- 
nisters of the Octagon. l2mo. cloth, 6s. 

— SEVEN SERMONS on the CHARACTER of GIDEON. 
Preached at the Temple Church, Bristol, and at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath. Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

THE FAMILY PASTOR; or. Short Sermons for Family Reading. 
By a Clwgyman of the Church of England. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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FINCHER, J.-THE ACHIEVEMENTS of FBATEB, Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. By Joseph Fikciur, 
Esq. With a Testimony to the Work by James Montgomery, Esq. of 
Sheffield. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— THE INTERPOSITION of DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. ISmo. cloth, 68. 

FLETCHER, W. E.-THE CHILD'S GUIDE THROUGH the 
BIBLE ; or, a Help to understand the Bible, as the Record of God's Plans 
for Teaching Men Religion. By W. Evaks FLETCHER, B.A. Feap. 
cloth, 48. 

FORTY FAMILY SERMONS. By the Editor of the " Christiaji 
Observer." Dedicated, by permission, to the Bishops of Winchester and 
Chester. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

FUTURE DAYS. A Series of Letters to my Pupils. Intended as a 
Present for Young Ladies leaving SchooL 12mo cloth, 5s. 

Among the contents will be found :— Content and Occupation — Mental Cul- 
tivation — Conversation — Marriage -Wives of Celebrated Men — Training 
the Young— Servants— A Sketch— Liberality— The Cliristian's Hope- 
Biographical Notices. 

** The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality inculcated not of too im- 
practicable a ch&neter."— Spectator. 

CARBETT, REV, J -PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. 
J. Garbbtt, Rector of Clayton, Sussex, and Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, each, 12s. 

** These volumes form an excellent addition to our stock of standard works 
on Christian faith and practice. For private study or household reading, they 
are the best that have foUen under our \iew.'*— Britannia. 

— CHRIST as PROPHET, PRIEST, and KING ; being a Vindi- 
cation of the Church of England from Theological Novelties, in Eight 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, at Canon Bampton's 
Lecture, 1842. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 4s. 

'* An able, learned, and valuable publication, the fruits of many years' 
study and reflection."— C%n>eton Observer. 

** We have read these volumes with interest, and we hope with edification. 
We regard them as very valuable, on the grounds of their intrinsic merit." — 
Churchman' t Monthly Review. 

— A REVIEW of Dr. PUSEY'S SERMON ; and the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist, according to the Church of England. 8va sewed, 68. 

CARDNER, J -THE GREAT PHYSICIAN ; or, an Attempt to 
trace the Connection of Diseases and Remedies with the Truths of Revela- 
tion. By John Gardner, M.D., Editor of *' Liebig's Letters on Che- 
mistry.''^ Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

" The work before us displays learning and ability."— Jtfomir^ ChronicHe, 
" This work, ' The Great Physician,' is evidently the production of a dear- 
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thinking head ftnd a sound heart ; the subject, a new and most iBtentttaif 
one. * * I am no critic ; I only know when I myself am pleased, and I 
can only say, that, without giving an unqualified assent to some of the 
positions, the work, as a whole, has interested me much." — Author €f fki 
Christian OmUeman'i Daily Walk. 

GIBBON, E.-THE HISTOBT of the DECLINE and FALL of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edwa&o Gibbon, Esq. New Edition. 8 
vols. 8to. cloth, 3{. 

THE GIPSIES. Dedicated, by permission, to James Orabb, the 
Gipsies' Friend. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

GOODE, REV. F -A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By the 
late Rev. Francis Goodb, Lecturer at Clapham. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— THE BETTER COVENANT PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, 
from Hebrews viii. 6. 10 — 12 ; with a Supplbmbnx on Philippians ii. 12, 
13. Fourth Edition. 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

GOODE, REV. W,-TWO TREATISES on the CHURCH. By 
Br. T. Jacksok and Bishop Sandbrson ; with a Letter of Bishop Cosin, 
on the Orders of the Foreign Reformed Churches. Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Remarks, by William Goode, M.A., Rector of St. Antholin. 
Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— MODERN CLAIMS to the GIFTS of the SPIRIT, Stated 
and Examined. With Appendix. Second Edition. Svo. bds. lOs. 6d. 

— TRACTS on CHURCH RATES. Svo. bds. 7s. 6d. 

— - THE CASE AS IT IS ; or, a Reply to Dr. Pusey's Letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; including a Compendious Statement of 
the Doctrines and Views of the Tractators as expressed by themselves. 
Third Edition. Svo. sewed, Is. 

— ALTARS PROHIBITED by the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
2 Parts in 1. Svo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— A LETTER to a LAY FRIEND, in Answer to Inquiries re- 
specting the State of Things in the Church, and the Course which the Pre- 
sent Crisis demands from those who tender its Welfare. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Svo. sewed. Is. 

— TRACT 90 HISTORICALLY REFUTED ; or, a Reply to a 
Work by the Rev. F. Oakeley, entitled, *' The Subject of Tract 90 His- 
torically Examined." Svo. sewed, 6s. 

THE GOSPELS COLLATED. Presenting in one view the Con- 
current Testimony of the Evangelists. By a BABBisTsa of Lincoln's Inn. 
Royal Svo. cloth, I/. Is. 

** We feel it our duty to give this volume our wannest recommendation." 
— Oxford Herald, 
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COULD, MISS H.-THE GRAHAME FAMILY ; or, Historical 
Portfolio Opened. By Miss Hossky Gould. With Woodcuts. Fcap. 
eloth, 6S. 

CRAY, MRS. H.-THE HISTORY of ETRURIA. Part I. 
TARCHUN AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of Tarqninia to 
the Foundation of Rome. Part II. FROM THE FOUNDATION OP 
ROME TO THE GENERAL PEACE OF ANNO TARQUINIENSIS, 
839, B. C. 348. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 2 vols, post 8yo. cloth, each 
12s. 

'* A work which we strongly recommend as certain to afford pleasure and 
profit to every reader." — Athenaum. 

** Mrs Gray's works are entitled to a most prominent place in the lite- 
rature of this country." — Herald, 

— TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA in 1839. 

Contents: — Introduction — Veii— Monte Nerone — ^Tarquinia — Vulci — ^Tua- 
oania — Caere or Agylla— Castel d'Asso— Clusium — Conclusion. 

Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, M. Is. 

** Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembty of 
modem female writers." — Quarterly Review, 

** We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful and interesting volume." 
— Edinburgh Review, 

CRAY, REV. J. H.-SERMONS in ROME. During Lent 1838. 
By the Rev. John Hamilton GaAV, M. A., of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Vicar of Bolsover and Scardiff. 12mo. cloth, 78* 6d. 

— EXPLANATION of the CHURCH CATECHISM. With 
Scripture Proofs, for the use of Sunday Schools. Second Edition. 12mo. 
cloth. Is. 

— On the ORDAINING INFLUENCE of the HOLT GHOST. 
12mo. cloth, 2s 6d. 

CRIMSTON.HON. MISS.-ARRANGEMENTofthe COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and LESSONS, Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. 

The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the entire 
Morning and Evening Service printed in a large clear type, hi two portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 

The following are the prices :— 

£ s. d. 

The largest size demy 12mo. Morocco elegant - 2 

Ditto pUiin - 1 15 

Ditto calf gilt leaves I 10 

The second size, royal 18mo. Morocco elegant - 1 15 U 

Ditto plain - 1 10 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 16 

The smallest size, royal32mo. Morocco elegant - 14 

Ditto plain • 110 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 16 
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GRIFFITH, REV. T.-THB APOSTLES' CREED, considered 
in relation to the wants of tlie Religions Sense, and certain errors of the 
Present Day. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, A.M., Minister of Ram's 
Episcopal Chapel, Homerton, Author of ** The Spiritual Life/' he. dee. 
12ino. cloth, 108. 

" We have perused this work with pleasure, for there is in it sound scho- 
larship, a correct, and often elegant, exposition of doctrinal points, and a 
truly pious and devout spirit."— H&«ntte*nan'# Magazine. 

CRYLLS, REV. T.-SERMONS preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Peter's, Exeter, by the late Rev. Thomas Grylls, A.M., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Exeter, and Rector of Cardynham, 
Cornwall. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by the Rev. J. 
PnNNKTT, M.A., Vicar of St. Erth, and formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HANKINSON, REV. T. E.-SERMONS. By the Rev. Thomab 
Edwards Hankinson, M.A., late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark Hill. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

HARE, REV. A. W.~SERMONS to a COUNTRY CONGRE- 
GATION. By Augustus William Hark, A.M., late Fellow of New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, 168. 

" They are, in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, and 
realise a notion we have always entertained, that a sermon for our rural con- 
gregations there somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in language 
should be familiar without being plain, and in matter solid without being 
abstruse."— Quarter/y Review. 

HASTINGS, REV. J. H.-FAROCHIAL SERMONS, from 
Advent to Trinity Sunday. By the Rev. Hbhry James Hastihob, MJk.., 
Rector of Areley Kings. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

— PAROCHIAL SERMONS, from Trinity to Advent Sunday. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

HATHERELL, REV. J. W.-NINE SERMONS Preached at 
the Palace Chapel la Yaletta, at Malta, in October, November, and De- 
cember, 1841. To which are added TWO THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 
read on public occasions. By the Rev. J. W. Hathrrsll, D D., Brase* 
nose College, Oxford, and Rector of Charmouth, Dorset. 12mo. cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 

HENDRY, MISS E. A.-CRESSINGHAM RECTORT. Family 
Conversations on various Subjects. By Elizabeth Akhc Hxhobt. 
12mo. cloth, 38. 

HIFFERNAN, REV. J. IM.-CHARACTEBS and EVENTS in 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. A Series 
of Lectures. By the Rev. Johk M. Htffkrvav, A.M., Curate of Fethard, 
in the Diocese of Cashel. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
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HINTS to PROMOTE a LIFB of FAITH; or, the Batification of 
the Baptismal Covenant. By a Member of the Church of England. Fcap. 
cloth, 48. 6d. 

" This work is intended to aid inexperienced inquirers to attain a life of 
faith. It is written in a truly pious, practical, and devotional spirit." — 
EtHH^^ Beview. 

HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" I think I may say that of all men we meet with, nine parts out of ten are 
what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education." — Locke. 

HINTS for REFLECTION. Compaed from various Authors. Tliird 
Edition. 32mo. cloth, 28. 

HISTORY of JOB, in Language adapted to Children. By the Au- 
thor of the " Peep of Day," " Line upon Line," &c 18mo. cloth. Is. 

HITCHEN, REV. I -TWELVE SERMONS. Preached in St 
Mary's Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow, 1843. By the Rev. Isaac Hitchsit, 
M.D., Assistant Minbter. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 

HOLLOWAY, REV. DR.-THE ANALOGY of FAITH ; or, an 
Attempt to Show Ood's Methods of Orace with the Church of Christ, as 
set forth in the experience of David. By the Rev. Thomas Hojuloway, 
DJ)., Some time Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Minister of 
Fitzroy Chapel, Fitzroy Square. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— EUCH ARISTIA ; or, a Vindication of the Lord's Supper from the 
Superstition and Idolatry of Modem Innovations. Being the Substance of 
a Course of Sermons preached before the Congregation assembling to Wor- 
ship at Fitzroy Chapel. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HOPE, iflRS.-SELF-EDUCATION and the FORMATION of 
CHARACTER : Addressed to the Young. By Mrs. Hopb. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

'* Parents and teachers will gain many useful hints from the perusal of this 
volume." — Record. 



HOPE, DR.-MEMOIRS of the LATE JAMES HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, &c. Ac. By Mrs. Hope. To which 
are added, REMARKS on CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Dr. Hopk. 
And LETTERS from a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
BuRoBR. The whole edited by Klbih Graut, M.D., &c. &c. Third Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

** The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a most 
interesting and instructive volume." — Oentleman's Mag. 

** A most interesting and valuable volume." — Britannia. 

** A volume of universal interest." — Momif^ Pott. 

** A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.**— <9kri«tfon Ob- 
server. 
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HOPWOOD, REV. H.-ELiaHA'S STAFP in the HAND of 

GEHAZl, anrt otho< SoriHomi. l!y the Bev. {'g'|,"*|J',°™|^°5;j^^*^ 

Bofii'ly. l*no.', cloth, it. Bd. 

Any profltii BPCniine bam there Sermons iriU bs devolad lowKfls dBftv 
tnithD eipemei of erecl&g BD Altu-ScHcn and an OfEIn, In Ctariil Churcb, 
Wonhiog, , , 



on the LORD'S PRATEB, printed 



HURNALL, REV. J.-KPOCHS of tta CHURCH of LYOHS. 
A Fraguieiil In the Hiilory of the Cliurch of Jeeui i;hri.l. TtamOatKl 
rrcm ibo Franeh, Edllsd bj the Re*. J-Hubkau,, M.A. Bucoud Bdi- 
lion. [cap. cloth. 3i. (Id. 

JEWSBURY, MISS M. J.-LETTKBS to the YOCHG. By 



JOHNSTONE, REV. J.-THE WAT of LIFE. Set forili in 
levenl EermuDB preached before, and dedli:«ted by permluloD la, Her 
Majmlythe Queen Dunager, B^Johh JnJiNirraNB, U.A.. late MisiKer 



THE JOTS of HEAVEN. ByaLiiuiN. 12mo. cloth, 4a. 6d. 
' Von teem to haie cmnparod with much dlLlnencD, and comiecliiil wi 
, Ihe Inlimatlnm which aro icalterod Ihruughom Sdrlpluroun thiamn 

ilraetJi-omaLciur/rmnMr.Jkilt. "' " '"""i'""'" 
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KAY, J,-THE EDUCATION of the POOR in ENGLAND and 
EUROPE. By Joseph Kay, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, TrayeK 
ling Bachelor of the University. With numerous Statistical Tables. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 

" The matter treated of in this volume is one of engrossing interest to 
every christian and philosophic mind, and the writer has brought to his task 
real earnestness, industry, and intelligence. We take leave of it in the sincere 
hope that it may be, as it deserves, extensively read. It shows not merely 
tiie evils of our deficient education, but the remedies; and these not theore- 
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Most Noble the Marquis of Bute, and the Marquis of Breadalbane. 

— THE FAMILY which JESUS LOVED ; or. Lectures upon 
the HISTORY of MARTHA, and MARY, and LAZARUS. Seeond 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— THE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED; a Brief 
Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart, who departed this life in pev* 
feet peace, Dec. 3, 1834, aged seventeen. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

8TOPFORD, REV. J.-PAGANO-PAPISMUS; or. an Exact 
Parallel between Rome-Pagan and Rome-Christian in their Doctrines and 
Ceremonies. By Joshda Stopford, B.D., Rector of AH Saints, in the 
City of York. (Being a reprint of a work published in 1675.) 1 vol. ISmo. 

cloth, 7s. 
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8TOWELL, REV. H -TRACTA RIANISM TESTED by 
HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh Stowril, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Manchester, and Hon. Prebendary of Chester. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

Contents of Vol. 1 .'—Private Judgment— >The standard of faith— Apostolical 
Succession, and the Powers of the Clergy— The Church of England and the 
Reformation— How Separatists are to be regarded — The Importance of 
Preaching— On Reserve in the communication of Christian Doctrine. 

Contents ofyol.2:— Justification by faith— On3aptism— Sin after Baptism— 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper— Fasting and Voluntary Humility— 
Forms— Church Architecture and Church Furniture— Recapitulation and 
Improvement. 

N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor mainly to confute Tracta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 
certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are much 
needed. 

THE STRANGE PLANET, an Allegory, and other Tales, for 
Sunday Reading. By the Author of *' Aids to Developement." Illus- 
trated with Woodcuts. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

TALES for MY GRANDCHILDREN. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

" A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to afford 
instructive amusement for Sunday evening." 

TEICNMOUTH, LORD.-MEMOIRSof the LIFE and COR- 

RESPONDENCE of JOHN LORD TEICNMOUTH. By his Son, Lord 

TfiioNMOUTH. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

•• Replete with interesting matter."— C%mtian Obterver. 

"It is impossible to read these two volumes without being impressed with 
k sincere respect for the character and virtue of Lord Teignmouth, which 
raised him deservedly to the eminence he attained, for the spotless integrity 
he preserved in the midst of corruption, and for his sincere and unassuming 
piety.** — Jsiatic Journal. 

— LETTERS ADDRESSED hv LORD TEIGNMOUTH to 
his SON on his DEPARTURE for INDIA. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

THOIMPSON, REV. E -A VOLUME of SERMONS upon 
the FUTURE STATE of HAPPINESS. By the Rev. Edwabd Thomp- 
son, M.A., Minister of Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. b'd. 

— POPULAR LECTURES upon the DIFFERENCES EXIST- 
ING BETWEEN the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of 
ROME. Enriched with copious Notes. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

THOIMPSON, REV. F. E.-TWELVE LECTURES preached 
in St. George*8 Chapel, Old Brentford, in the Season of Lent 1844 and 1845. 
By the Rev. F. E. Thompson, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. ISmo. cloth, 5s. 
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THISTLETHWAITE, REV. W.-TWENTY-ONE SERMONS 
for CHARITY SCHOOLS. By the late Rev. W. Thistlkthwaitb. 
A.M., Incumbent of St. George's, Bolton. To which is prefixed a Mbmoik 
of the Author, with a Portrait. 12mo. cloth, lOs. 

THORNTON, H.-FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the late 
Hbnry Thorkton, Esq., M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 

— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth., 28. 6d. 

— LECTURES upon the SERMONS on the MOUNT. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

— FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Sixteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

FEED MY LAMBS, a Lecture for Children in Words 

of One Syllable. By the Rev. T. O. HATCHARD. 3d. each, 
or 2s. 6d.per dozen. 

MOLLY GAY ; or, the Aged Christian Widow. By 

the Author of " Charity in Religion." 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

THE CREATION and FALL of MAN. Arranged as 

nearly as possible in the Words of Scripture. For the Lower 
Classes in the National Schools. Part I. 18mo. sewed, 4d. 

THE GOOD MOTHER and HER TWO SONS. 

Intended for Sailors and Emigrants. Second Edition. 2d., or Is. 
6d. per dozen, or 10s. per 100. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 

By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d-, or 2s. 6d. a dozen. 

HOW OLD ART THOU ? 2d. each. 

A FEW HINTS on INFANT BAPTISM. By the 

Rev. Lord Arthur Hbrvey, M.A. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen. 

THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 

WORK. Seventh Edition. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. Ninth 

Edition. 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 

12mo. 6d., or Is. in cloth boards. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

ELIEZER; or. The Faithful Servant 12mo. 3d., or 

28. 6d. per dozen. 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 

to promote the Rclioiods Obskrtanck of thk Lord's Day. B7 
a Lady. 3d. each, or 2s . 6d. per dozen. 

HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH ? Or, A Dialogue 

between a Lady and a Poor Woman. 3d each. 

WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING- 

HOUSE? 3d. each. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY ; or. The life of Faith 

and the Natural Life. Seventh Edition. Ud. each. 

A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. Sixth 

Edition. 3d. each, or 2b. 6d. per dozen. 

THE SERVANT'S POCKET COMPANION: con- 

taining Prayers for Morning and Evening, and on Particular Otv 
casions ; with Short Addresses on the Duties of Servants. Ifimo. 
Is. boards. 

NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 

3d., or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

REPAIRING THE CHURCH. 3d. each, or 28. 6d. 

per dozen. 

A SHORT ADDRESS TO POOR WOMEN, on 

the Duty of bringing their Children early to be Baptized. 6d. each, 
or 58. per dozen. 

NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. 1 8mo. 6d. 
TILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Bev. Gsorob Davts, 
Bishop of Peterborough. 18mo. Is. 

Bp the same Author, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the above, 
18mo. Is. 

THE CURATE CATECHISING ; or, an Exposition 

of the Church Catechism. By the Rev. W. THiarz.aTHWAiTS, 
A.M. 8d. Sixth Edition. 18mo. Is. 

Bp the same Author, 

THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An 

Exposition of the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
l8mo. 6d. 
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TUPPER M. F -PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally treated. By Martik Farquhab 
TuppBR, Esq., of Christchurch, Oxford. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 

78. 

'* A work which may be read oyer and oyer again with pleasure and 
profit."— Po*<. 

— THE SECOND SERIES of PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Post 8yo. cloth, 78. 

'* Superior to its predecessor. "-^CTkriftian Remembrancer. 

— A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemorate a Septuagint 
of Worthies. Post 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

— GERALDINE, aod other Poems. A Sc»que] to Colerid^'s 
Ghristabel. Post Bvo., cloth, 78. 

— AN AUTHOR'S MIND. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— A THOUSAND LINES. Now first offered to the world we live 
in. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. 

TYTLER, MISS A. F.-LEILA ; or, the Island. By Ann 
Faaskb Tytljer. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of '* Leila; or, the 
Island." Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6a. 

— MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave and Gay. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

** These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially valuable 
for their religious spirit. She has taken a Just position between the 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritanism of the present, white 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed."— Quarter^^ Review, 

VERSCHOYLE. A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

WHITE, REV. C.-THE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbbrt White, M.A. Wtth 
the Naturalist's Calendar; and the Miscellaneous Observations extracted 
from his papers. A New Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, 
Elsq., F.L.S., dec. 8vo. cloth, I8s. 
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WILKINSON, REV. W. F -CHRIST OUR GOSPEL. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in the Month of 
January, 1846. By the Rev. W. F. Wilkiksok, M.A.,of Queen's College, 
Theological Tutor of Cheltenham College. Fcap. cloth, 28. 6d. 

— THE PARISH RESCUED; or, Laymen's Duties, Rights, 
and Dangers. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— THE RECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post Svo. 
cloth, 98. 

Contents:— 1. The Parish— 2. The Curate— 3. The Temporary Curate — 4. 
5. The Evangelicist— 6. The Evangelicals— 7. The Unfortunate Man— 8. The 
Scholar— 9. The Millennarian— -10. The Anglo-Catholic— 11. The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. 

** A lively and entertaining book.** — Chriitian Observer. 

** A work calculated to obtain a general reception in all the reading cir- 
cles." — Herald, 

•* Interesting and attractive." — Spectator. 

WILKS, REV. S. C -CHRISTIAN ESSAYS. By the Rev. 
Samuel Charlss Wilks, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 12s. 

WILLYAMS, MISS J. L-CHILLON; or, Protestants of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By JaxeLooisa Willy a m9. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

WINCHESTER, BISHOP OF.-THE MINISTERIAL CHA- 
RACTER of CHRIST PRACTICALLY^ONSH)ERED. By Charles 
Richard Sumker, D.D., Lord Bishop^f Winchester. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 

WOODROOFFE, WRS.— SHADES OF CHARACTER: Or. 

Mental and Moral Delineations ; Designed to promote the formation of 
the Female Character on the basis of Christian principle. By Anne 
WooDROOFFE. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. fcap. cloth, 128. 

— THE HISTORr OF MICHAEL KEMP. THE HAPPY 
FARMER'S LAD. A Tale of Rustic Life, illustrative of the Spiritual 
Blessings and Temporal Advantages of Early Piety. Sixth Edition, fcap. 
cloth, 48. 

— MICHAEL THE MARRIED MAN. A Sequel to the above. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 

WORDS of WISDOM for MY CHILD, being a Text for 
Every Day in the Year, for the use of very Young Children. Second Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 

YORKE, MISS C. J. - REFLECTIONS for LEISURE 
HOURS on the Duties, Hopes, and Privileges of Life, &c. By Carolinb 
Jawe Yorke. Fcap. cloth extra, 6s. 
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